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Editorial Note 


It is a pleasure to record warm thanks to Dr Joyce Hill for her work as editor over 
the last three years. I am particularly grateful to her for practical assistance in the 
final stages of the current volume. 
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A Virgin Acts Manfully: /Elfric's Life of St Eugenia 
and the Latin Versions 

Gopa Roy 


A comparison between /Elfric's Life of St Eugenia and the Latin versions closest to 
his reveals an interesting difference in approach: the Old English Life seems to be 
written in a tradition more sympathetic towards women than the Latin. 1 The 
discussion of the Latin Passio in what follows will be based principally on the 
version found in the manuscripts of the Cotton-Corpus Legendary, since Elfric’s 
Life appears to have been based on a version very similar to this one. 2 

The basic framework of the part of the story with which this discussion is 
concerned is fairly simple: a young woman disguises herself as a man in order to 
avoid discovery in her chosen way of life as a Christian ascetic. The way in which 
the essentially simple story is told can imply a good deal about the attitudes and 
preoccupations of the teller, and, by extension, those he expects in his audience. 

A feature of the Latin Passio is its interest in wordplay, most notably in 
connection with the masculine disguise which St Eugenia adopts. As we shall see, 
this disguise enables the author to play on the literal meanings of particular scriptural 
passages. This has the effect, it will be suggested, of drawing attention to the idea 
of women's inferiority at the same time as the character and actions of the saint 
herself are praised. 

The motive attributed to Eugenia's assumption of a masculine guise in the 
Latin is practical and uncomplicated enough at the beginning of the story: she wishes 
to join the Christians whom she has heard singing, and no women are allowed in 
their dwelling-place, so she tells her servants that she has decided to have her hair 
cut: 3 


ad diversorium huius congregationis, in quo Deo canitur, nulla 
patitur venire feminarum. Hoc [H. h$c] ego [C. F. H. ergo] 
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considerans, tonderi me extimo [C.F. aestimo; H. dignum 
estimo], (FG § 5) 4 

[No woman is permitted to come to the dwelling-place of this 
assembly, where God is praised in song. [C. F. H. Therefore] 
considering this, I determined to be shorn [H. judged it fitting to 
be shorn].] 

She further explains her choice of secrecy later, in the speech in which she defends 
herself against Melantia's accusation: 

Obtaveram ... castitatem meam illi soli ostendere ... Non enim 
ad laudem hominum, sed ad honorem Dei, pudicitia a 
sapientibus regitur, custoditur integritas, et castitas possidetur. 

(FG § 25)5 

[I had wished to reveal my chastity to him (i.e. to God) 
alone ... For it is not for the glory of man, but for the honour 
of God, that modesty is ruled by the wise, integrity is guarded, 

; ' and chastity held.] 

r\ ■ 

The theme of chastity is, as one would expect, an important one, and towards the 
end of the story, Eugenia is given a speech with which she wins converts. She 
describes the joys and virtues of virginity, emphasises its primacy, and the glory of 
dying for it: 


[Virginitas] est virtutis indicium [C. F. H. Virginitas enim 
primae 6 est uirtutis indicium], Deo proxima, similis angelorum 
parens vitq, arnica sanctitatis, magistra securitatis, domina 
gaudii, dux itineris salutaris, virtutis fomentum, [C. F. H. add 
corona fiedi,] spei adminiculum, et subsidium charitatis. Nicil 
itaque nobis elaborandum est, nicilque ita est enitendum, nisi aut 
[H. ut aut][ cum virginitate vivamus, aut, quod est gloriosius, 
pro virginitate etiam moriamur. (FG § 34) 7 
[Virginity is a sign of virtue [C. F. H. Virginity is a sign of 
foremost virtue]. It is nearest to God, an imitation of angels, 
parent of life, friend of sanctity, mistress of safety, ruler of joy, 
leader of the way of salvation, nourishment of virtue, [C. F. H. 
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crown of faith,] support of hope, and protection of love. Thus 
we should labour at nothing, strive after nothing, save that we 
should either live in virginity, or, which is more glorious, that 
we should die for virginity.] 

There is nothing here to surprise a reader familiar with traditional virginity literature; 
the implication of these passages seems to be that Eugenia's disguise was adopted 
simply in order that she would be able to live a life in which virginity played a 
central role, as it did in the life of many an ascetic and Christian martyr. 

However, other passages in the Latin suggest that in the eyes of the writer 
there is more to the disguise than this; that the assumption of a masculine disguise is 
not just a matter of convenience, but an action of some symbolic significance. When 
the disguised Eugenia approaches the bishop Helenus (to whom her identity has 
already been revealed in a vision, FG § 10) with her request to be admitted into his 
monastery, he asks her her name. She does not say ’Eugenia', but 'Eugenius': 

ego [C. F. H. ego uero] Eugenius nuncupor. Cui beatus 
Elenus: Recte, inquit, vocaris Eugenius, quia [C. F. quia enim] 
viriliter agendo, virum perfectum in agone te dominico obtulisti. 

(FG § 11) 

[I am [C. F. H. indeed] called Eugenius. To whom the blessed 
Helenus said 'Rightly are you called Eugenius, because by 
doing manfully, you have offered yourself a perfect man in the 
Lord's contest'.] 

Helenus's words recall I Corinthians 16.13, 8 'Vigilate, state in fide, viriliter agite, et 
confortamini' [Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, do manfully, and be strengthened]. 9 
Helenus plays on the literal meaning of viriliter: Eugenia is not only behaving 
'courageously' - the usual, metaphorical meaning of the word; her disguise enables 
him to draw attention to the etymology of viriliter. By dressing as a man she is 
literally 'doing manfully'. 

The unusual nature of Helenus's play on viriliter is highlighted if we compare 
it with other examples of the use of the word. The passage in Corinthians itself 
echoes 14 occurrences of the words in various permutations in the Vulgate Old 
Testament. 10 Viriliter in all these cases is used in the metaphoric sense of 
'courageously'; not ’like a man’ in any literal sense. It is worth quoting the instance 
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in the Book of Judith, since there the Israelites use the words in their song of praise 
to a woman, Judith. She is described as a courageous woman whom the Lord has 
strengthened because she has remained chaste in her widowhood: 

Quae cum exisset ad ilium benedixerunt illam omnes una voce, 
dicentes: Tu gloria Hierusalem, tu laetitia Israhel, tu 
honorificentia populi nostri; quia fecisti viriliter, et confortatum 
est cor tuum, eo quod castitatem amaveris, et post virum tuum, 
alterum non scieris: ideo et manus Domini confortavit te et ideo 
eris benedicta in aetemum. 

[And when she was come out to him, they all blessed her with 
one voice, saying: Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the 
joy of Israel, thou art the honour of our people: for thou has 
done manfully, and thy heart has been strengthened, because 
thou has loved chastity, and after thy husband hast not known 
any other: therefore, also, the hand of the Lord hath 
strengthened thee, and therefore thou shalt be blessed for ever.] 

(Judith 15. 10-11) 

The significance of 'fecisti viriliter . . . tuum' here probably lies in the fact that the 
words deliberately recall earlier uses in the Old Testament. Judith’s actions may 
thus be seen to accord with the commands of the Old Testament prophets, such as 
Moses, who instructed the Israelites to ’do manfully and be strengthened' 
(Deuteronomy 31.6). In its context in the Book of Judith, viriliter does not suggest 
any particular consciousness of the etymology of the word, nor any implicit 
assumption of feminine weakness (except insofar as a word which equates 
courageous behaviour with acting ’manfully', - in a manner worthy of a man - can 
always be taken to imply such weakness). 11 

The Latin Acta S. Agathae provides an example of the use of viriliter in 
connection with a female saint. Agatha recalls the phrase 'viriliter agite' in her final 
prayer in prison before her death: 'Domine, qui me creasti, et custodisti me ab 
infantia mea, et fecisti me in juventute viriliter agere' 12 [O Lord, who created me, 
and protected me from my infancy, and caused me in my youth to act manfully]. 
Apart from the usual metaphorical meaning of acting courageously, the contrast 
implied here seems to be between (spiritual) youth and adulthood 13 rather than 
between female and male. 14 
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If we return to the Passio S. Eugeniae, we find that the bishop continues his 
wordplay with 'virum perfectum 1 . Helenus here seems to be referring to Ephesians 
4.13: 'donee occurramus omnes in unitatem fidei, et agnitionis Filii Dei, in virum 
perfectum, in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis Christi' [Until we all meet into the unity 
of faith, and of the knowledge of the son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the age of the fulness of Christ]. 15 The 'perfect man' of Ephesians 
seems to combine the idea of unity in faith and knowledge of Christ with the idea of 
attaining (spiritual) maturity. 16 By 'doing manfully' Eugenia has become, in some 
way, a 'perfect man'. 

It may be helpful to compare the bishop’s use of 'viriliter' and 'vir' with some 
exegetical passages from Gregory, Bede and iTilfric. Gregory explains the literal 
and figurative uses of vir and mulier in the Bible in his commentary on Job 14.1 
(’man that is born of a woman liveth a short time, and is full of many miseries'), 
where he says that in the Bible the word 'woman', mulier, is used either literally 
('pro sexu') or figuratively ('pro infirmitate'). An example of the former is 
Galatians 4.4: 'God sent his son, made of a woman, made under the law'; of the 
latter, Ecclesiasticus 42.14: 'Better is the iniquity of a man than a woman doing 
well'. In the latter passage (and by implication elsewhere also), the word vir is 
applied to anyone (man or woman) strong and discerning, while the word mulier is 
taken as referring to a weak and undisceming mind: , ; 

In sacro eloquio mulier aut pro sexu ponitur, aut pro infirmitate. 

Pro sexu quippe sicut scriptum est: 'Misit Deus filium suum 
factum ex muliere, factum sub lege' (Galatians 4.4). Pro 
infirmitate vero sicut per quemdam sapientem dicitur: 'Melior est 
iniquitas uiri, quam benefaciens mulier' (Ecclesiasticus 42.14). 

Vir etenim fortis quilibet et discretus vocatur, mulier vero mens 
infirma vel indiscreta accipitur. (Moralia 11, § 65, PL 75.982) 

[In Sacred Writ 'woman' is taken either for the sex, or else for 
'frailty'. For the 'sex', as where it is written, 'God send forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law'. But for 
frailty, as where it is said by the Wise Man, 'Better is the 
iniquity of a man than a woman doing well'. For 'a man' is the 
term for every strongminded and discreet person, but 'a woman' 
is understood for the weak or indiscreet mind.] 17 
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It is worth nothing that by interpreting the latter passage in this way, Gregory 
completely neutralises what, taken literally, is a virulently sexist statement. 18 

Bede quotes I Corinthians 16.13 in the course of his homily on the story of the 
feeding of the five thousand (John 6.1-14). Commenting on the spiritual meaning 
of the 'five thousand men' who received sustenance, he writes: 

Quinque milia uiri qui manducauerunt perfectionem eorum qui 
uerbo uitae reficiuntur insinuant. Virorum quippe nomine solent 
in scripturis perfectiores quique figurari quos feminea mollities 
nulla corrumpit quales esse cupit eos quibus dicit apostolus: 

'Vigilate state in fide uiriliter agite et confortamini'. ( Homelia , 

2.2) 19 

[The five thousand men who ate make known (or set forth) the 
perfection of those who are refreshed by the word of life. The 
scriptures use the word men to refer figuratively to the more 
perfect, whom feminine weakness does not corrupt. That is 
what the apostle desires them to be like, to whom he says: 

'Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, do manfully, and be 
strengthened'.] 

jElfric used this homily as one of the sources for his homily on the same subject. 20 
While the Old English retains the underlying implication of 'feminine' weakness, 
/Elfric adds that women can also 'be manfully constituted' in the figurative sense, 
i.e. of a courageous disposition: 

pxr waeron getealde ast 6am gereorde fif 6usend wera\ for8on )>e 
6a menn, pc to 6am gastlican gereorde belimpa5, sceolon beon 
werlice geworhte, swa swa se apostol cwae6; he cwas6, 'Beo5 
wacole, and standa6 on geleafan, and onginnad werlice, and 
beo6 gehyrte.' Deah gif wifmann bi6 werlice geworht, and 
strang to Codes willan, heo bi5 jjonne geteald to 5am werum pc 
set Godes mysan sittad. (Thorpe, I, 188) 

[There were numbered at that meal five thousand men (i.e. male 
persons); because the people (i.e. human beings of either sex) 
who belong to the spiritual meal are 'manfully constituted' (i.e. 
of a courageous disposition), as the apostle said; he said, 'Be 
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watchful, and stand firm in faith, act manfully and be 
encouraged’. However if a woman be 'manfully constituted', 
and strong in performing God's will, she will then be numbered 
with the men (i.e. male persons) who sit at God's table.] 21 

In their elucidation of the 'spiritual' (i.e. allegorical) meaning of the 'men' in the 
story, the words of both Bede and /Elfric imply received prejudices about masculine 
and feminine; but ^Elfric may be more sensitive to the difficulty inherent in the 
application of werlice to women as well as men, since he takes the trouble to draw 
attention to the metaphorical and more inclusive meaning of the word. This may not 
have been so necessary for Bede, since 'courageously' was the normal meaning of 
the Latin word viriliter. 

In contrast, however, to these passages of scriptural interpretation by Gregory, 
Bede, and /Elfric, the Latin Passio S. Eugeniae delights in the literal as well as 
metaphorical enactment of St Paul's words in Corinthians and Ephesians in 
Eugenia's story. The author comments on Eugenia's conduct when she has entered 
the monastery: 'Ilia vero virili habitu et animo, in prgdicto virum monasterio 
permanebat' [Indeed she remained in the aforesaid monastery of men with the dress 
and mind (or courage) of a man]. Her progress in learning is mentioned, and her 
virtues. Then the account continues: 

Quis enim earn [C. F. H. omit earn] deprehenderet [C. F. 
deprehenderit] quod esset ffmina, quam ita virtus Christi et 
virginitas inmaculata [H. omits inmaculata] protegebat, ut 
imitabilis [C. F inimitabilis] esset etiam viris? Sermo autem eius 
erat humilis in caritate [C. F. claritate], clarus in mediocritate, 
vitio [C. F. H. vitiis] carens, et facundiam fugiens [H. facundia 
fulgens], omnes in humilitate superabat. Nullus illi ad 
orationem inveniebatur anterior, [C. F. H. add Efficiebatur 
autem omnibus omnia], tristem consolabatur, l$to congaudebat, 
irascentem uno sermone [C. F. add suo] mitigabat; superbientem 
ita [H. adds uno] suo edificabat exemplo, ut ovem subito factam 
ex lupo, credere delectaret. (FG § 13) 22 

[For who could detect that she was a woman, whom the power 
of Christ and immaculate virginity protected, so that she was a 
model, even for men [C. F. inimitable, even to men]? For her 
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speech was humble in (its) love [C. F. plainness], shining in 
(its) moderation, free from vice [C. F. H. vices], and avoiding 
fine words [H. shining in eloquence]. She surpassed all in 
humility. No one was found sooner than she at prayer. [C. F. 

H. She became all things to all men (cf. I Corinthians 9.22)], 
she comforted the sorrowful, rejoiced with the glad, soothed the 
angry by a single word. She instructed the proud by her [H. 
single] example so that he delighted to believe that suddenly a 
sheep had been made from a wolf.] 

It is possible that 'virili habitu et animo' simply describes Eugenia's dress and her 
'courage': animus alone often means 'courage', 23 so that 'virili animo' may be taken 
as equivalent to viriliter, 'courageously'. Nevertheless, the phrase does seem at the 
same time to exploit the prejudice enshrined in the language, so that her masculine 
dress is seen to symbolise one of the qualities for which she is praised. 

Eugenia herself becomes the mouthpiece of the clearest expression in the 
Passio of the idea of male superiority and female inferiority. This is in the speech in 
which she defends herself against Melantia's charge of attempted seduction - a 
defence which culminates in the dramatic revelation of Eugenia's sex. I have 
numbered the lines of this passage for convenience of comparison between the 
versions: 


Tanta enim virtus est nominis eius [= Christi], ut etiam famine, 
in timore [H. adds nominis] eius positq, virilem obtineant 
dignitatem. Neque enim diversitas sexus inveniri potest in fide 
[C. F. H. add superior], quum beatus Paulus, magister omnium 

5 [C. F. H. omit omnium] christianorum, dicat quod apud Deum 

non sit discretio masculi et famine: omnes enim in Christo unum 
sumus. Huius ergo [C. H. ego] norman animo ferventiori [C. 
F. fervente; H. ferventi] suscipiens [C. F. add et] confidentiam, 
quam in Christo habui, nolui esse fqminam [C. H. femineam; F. 

10 feminea]. Consideravi enim non esse inimicam honestatis [H. 
honestati] simulationem per quam fqmina virum simulat, sed 
magis hoc iure puniri, si pro affectu vitiorum vir feminam fingat 
[F. fingit]. Et hoc iure laudandum, si pro amore virtutum 24 
sexus infirmior virilem gloriam imitetur. Idcirco nunc ego. 
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15 amore divino [C. H. divine; F diuinq] religionis accensa, virilem 
habitum sumsi [C. adsumsi F. adsumpsi H. assumpsi], et virum 
gessi perfection, virginitatem Christo fortiter conservando. Et 
h$c dicens, scidit a capite tunica [C. F. H. tunicam] qua erat 
induta, et apparuit femina. (FG §§ 25-26) ? 

[The power of Christ's name is so great that even women placed 
in the fear of him [H. his name] may obtain the dignity (i.e. 

(high) rank) of a man. Indeed no difference of sex can be found 
in faith [C. F. H. a difference of sex cannot be found, i.e. 
thought to be, superior in faith], since the blessed Paul, teacher 
of all [not C. F. H.] Christians, says that in the Lord there is no 
distinction between male and female, for we are all one in Christ 
(Galatians 3.28). Therefore [C. H. omit] accepting his law with 
a burning spirit, [C. F. and] (accepting) the trust (or confidence) 

I had in Christ, I did not wish to be a woman [C. F. H. 
womanly]. For I considered the pretence by which a woman 
pretends to be a man not to be injurious of [H. to] honour. But 
this is rightly to be punished if with a desire for vices a man 
feigns (to be) a woman. And this is rightly deserving of praise 
if for the love of virtues the weaker sex imitates manly glory 
(i.e. the glorious masculine condition). Now for that reason, 
kindled with the divine love of piety, [C. F. H. the love of 
divine piety] I assumed a manly dress, and conducted myself as 
a perfect man, by preserving with fortitude (my) virginity for 
Christ. And saying this, she rent the tunic, with which she was 
clothed, from the top, and showed herself to be a woman (or, 
and a woman appeared).] 

This is difficult to interpret, since there seems to be a contradiction between St 
Eugenia's acceptance of the inferiority of women and the words she quotes from 
Galatians. In spite of the reference to Galatians, her words suggest that the 'dignity' 
of a man is greater than that of a woman, and that 'we are all one in Christ' if 
women become like men. 

We may compare the parallel passages in the VP and Mombritius versions. 
The VP version is very different from the Cotton-Corpus one from 'Huius' (line 7 
above) to 'conservando' (line 17 above): 
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Tanta enim est virtus nominis ejus, ut etiam feminae in timore 
ejus positae virilem obtineant dignitatem; et neque ei sexus 
diversitas fide potest inveniri superior, cum beatus Paulus 
apostolus, magister omnium Christianorum, dicat quod apud 
5 Dominum non sit discretio masculi et feminae, omnes enim in 
Christo unum sumus. Hujus ergo normam animo fervente 
suscepi, et ex confidentia quam in Christo habui, nolui esse 
femina, sed virginitatem immaculatam tota animi intentione 
conservans, virum gessi constanter in Christo. Non enim 
10 infrunitam honestatis simulationem assumpsi, ut vir feminam 
simularem: sed femina viriliter agendo , virum gessi, virginitatem 
quae in Christo est fortiter amplectendo. Et haec dicens, scidit a 
capite tunicam qua erat induta, et apparuit femina. (PL 73.614) 

[The power of his name is so great that even women placed in 
the fear of it may obtain the dignity of a man; and to him 
difference of sex cannot be found (to be) greater (i.e. more 
important) than faith, since the blessed apostle Paul, teacher of 
all Christians, says that in the Lord there is no distinction 
between male and female; for we are all one in Christ. Therefore 
I accepted his rule with a burning spirit, and from the trust (or 
confidence) I had in Christ, I did not wish to be a woman, but 
preserving unstained virginity with all the zeal of my spirit, 
resolutely in Christ I conducted myself as a man. I did not 
indeed assume a senseless pretence of virtue (or beauty), 25 so 
that, being a man, I might pretend to be a woman; but being a 
woman, by acting in a manly way, I conducted myself 
steadfastly as a man, in embracing with fortitude the virginity 
which is in Christ. And saying this, she rent the tunic, with 
which she was clothed, from the top, and showed herself to be a 
woman (or, and a woman appeared).] 

The penultimate sentence quoted from this version may explain what Eugenia is 
referring to when she says 'I acted like a man'. Fortiter and viriliter are synonyms 
(see Lewis and Short, s.v. 'fortiter' 2): she 'embraced' virginity with fortitude, and 
so conducted herself like a man, by 'doing manfully'. 26 

Eugenia's speech in the Mombritius version is just over half the length of that 
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in the Cotton-Corpus version. The passages quoted from FG and VP from 'Tanta 
enim' (line 1) to 'quam in Christo habui' (FG line 9, VP line 7) have no parallel in 
the Mombritius version. From 'consideravi' (FG line 10) the Mombritius and 
Cotton-Corpus versions are very close: 

quia uiriliter in amore dei agit animus christianus: confidentiam 
meam nolui esse foemineam. Consideraui enim [non (esse)] 27 
inimicam honestati simulationem: per quam foemina uirum 
simulat. Sed magis hoc iure puniri: si pro affectu uiciorum uir 
foeminam [fingat] 28 et hoc iure laudandum: si pro affectu 
uirtutum sexus infirmior uirilem formam 29 imittetur. Id circo 
ego nunc amore diuinae relligionis [sic] accensa uirilem habitum 
sumpsi: et uirum gessi perfectum : uirginitatem Christo fortiter 
conservando. Et haec dicens: scidit a capite tunicam: qua erat 
induta: et insignis facie paruit et pulcro pectore uirgo. (p. 395) 

[Because the Christian soul acts manfully in the love of God, I 
did not wish my trust (or confidence, or perhaps boldness) to be 
womanly. For I considered the pretence by which a woman 
pretends to be a man [not] to be injurious to honour. But this is 
rightly to be punished if with a desire for vices a man [feigns] 

(to be) a woman, and this is rightly deserving of praise if for the 
love of virtues the weaker sex imitates a manly appearance. 

Now for that reason, kindled with the love of divine piety, I 
assumed a manly dress, and I conducted myself as a perfect 
man, by preserving with fortitude (my) virginity for Christ. 

And saying this, she rent the tunic, with which she was clothed, 
from the top, and showed herself, remarkable in appearance, 
and with a beautiful breast, to be a woman (or, a woman 
appeared, remarkable etc.).] 

Eugenia does not quote Galatians here. Her words, however, as in the other 
versions, continue the interplay between the literal and the metaphorical; her dress 
reflects, or symbolises, her 'courage' or 'fortitude', as she fulfils St Paul's 
injunction in I Corinthians 16.13 to 'do manfully' (quoted above, and cf. note 9 
above). Her words also, as in the other versions, indicate an acceptance of the 
notion of male superiority and female inferiority. The saint expresses this prejudice 
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even as she reveals her sex to prove her innocence. 

Jerome might have approved this point of view. The Latin versions of the 
Passio S. Eugeniae nicely exemplify his notion of the relative status of men and 
women. Jerome wrote in his commentary on Ephesians: 

quamdiu mulier partui servit et liberis, hanc habet ad virum 
differentiam, quam corpus ad animam. Sin autem Christo magis 
voluerit servire quam saeculo, mulier esse cessabit, et dicetur 
vir, quia omnes in perfectum virum cupimus occurrere. 

{Comm, in Epist. ad Ephes. Ill, 5.28, PL 26.533) 

[As long as woman devotes herself to birth and children, she is 
different from man as body is from soul. But when she wishes 
to devote herself to Christ more than to the world, then she will 
cease to be a woman and will be called man, because we all 
desire [in the words of St Paul] 'to meet into a perfect man' (cf. 
Ephesians 4.13).] 30 

In a letter of encouragement to a man who had taken a vow of continence with his 
wife, Jerome wrote how this decision raised her to her husband's level and enabled 
her to achieve equality with a man: 

Habes tecum prius in came, nunc in spiritu sociam; de conjuge 
germanam, de femina virum, de subjecta parem: quae sub eodem 
jugo ad coelestia simul regna festinet. (Letter 71.3, PL 22.670) 

[You have with you one who was once your partner in the flesh 
but is now your partner in the spirit; once your wife but now 
your sister; once a woman but now a man; once an inferior but 
now an equal. Under the same yoke as you she hastens toward 
the same heavenly kingdom.] 31 

Ambrose wrote in similar vein in his explanation of the Ephesians verse: 

Quae non credit, mulier est, et adhuc corporei sexus appellatione 
signatur: nam quae credit, occurrit in virum perfectum, in 
mensuram aetatis plenitudinis Christi, carens jam nomine 
saeculi, corporis sexu, lubrico juventutis, multiloqueo 
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senectutis. (Expos, evang. sec. Lucam, X.161, PL 15.1844) 

[She who does not believe is a woman and is still designated by 
the name of her sex, for she who believes 'has met into a perfect 
man, into the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ', 
giving up then the name of (her) sex (i.e. the name of 
woman), 32 the sex of (her) body (i.e. her physical sex), the 
unsteadiness of youth, the loquaciousness of old age.] 33 

This fits Eugenia’s case particularly well. Eugenia has achieved such perfect 
manhood, in her own view and that of Helenus (see p. 3 and 8-12 above). 34 It is 
salutary to see how a female saint can be presented in such a way as to reinforce the 
idea that women are inferior. 

The potential weakness, indeed wickedness of woman is in turn exemplified in 
the figure of Melantia. Eugenia, who has become a Christian and transcended her 
sex by taking on the role of a monk in order to preserve her virginity, is confronted 
with Melantia, the wanton woman, the rich widow who attempts to seduce a monk. 
Melantia provides the author with another opportunity to indulge in wordplay. This 
time the play is on Melantia's name, which the author takes to be derived from 
Greek 'melanthes, -es', 'black' (and compare 'melas, -anos’, 'black, dark'; and of 
character, 'dark, malignant'). 35 

When 'the miserable Melantia’ has been attempting 'to approach (Eugenia) 
with her fdthy embraces, and to turn her to wantonness with her idle talk’ ('obscenis 
earn amplexibus infelix Melantia temtabat adire, et sermonibus vanis ad lasciviam 
inclinare', FG § 18), Eugenia arms herself with the sign of the cross (§ 19), and 
proceeds to rebuke Melantia at some length: 

Recte Melantia nomen habere cognosceris; nigredinis [H. 
nigredine] enim repleta perfidia [H. inuidie], nigra diceris et 
obscura, socia tenebrarum, arnica diaboli, dux pollutionis, 
fomentum libidinis, soror anxietatis perpetuq, et mortis filia 
sempiterne. (FG § 19) 36 

[Rightly are you known to have the name Melantia: for (you are) 
filled with the treachery of blackness [H. blackness of envy], 
you are called black and dark, companion of darkness (cf. II 
Corinthians 6.14), friend of the devil, leader of pollution, 
nourishment of lust, sister of perpetual anxiety, and daughter of 
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everlasting death.] 

Two things may be said about this passage. First, Eugenia’s first words to Melantia 
seem to be a deliberate echo of Helenus's words to Eugenia (FG §11, quoted 
above); and secondly, the phrasing and vocabulary of the remainder of the passage 
(from 'nigra diceris') provide a parallel with Eugenia's account of the virtue of 
virginity, (FG § 34, quoted above): e.g. arnica sanctitatis / arnica diaboli; dux itineris 
salutaris / dux pollutions; virtutis fomentum / fomentum libidinis. Thus attention is 
drawn to the contrast between the wickedness of the lust of which Melantia is guilty, 
and the virtue of virginity which Eugenia embraces; and Melantia’s name is shown 
to signify her wicked character, much as Eugenia's masculine dress, and adoption of 
the masculine form of her name, symbolise her 'courage' - and perhaps also her 
transcendence of the weakness associated with her sex. 

There are significant differences between the Latin versions, with their playing 
on words, and consequent reinforcement of certain prejudices, and Ailfric's 
treatment of St Eugenia's Life. /Elfric's is a much more straightforward account. 
What he retains (in terms of phraseology as well as structure) is very close to the 
Latin Cotton-Corpus version; what he omits, however, considerably alters the 
perspective of the life. 

One of the few additions he makes is the opening sentence, which has no 
parallel in the Latin versions; 

ML-EG GEHYRAN SE DE WYLE BE pAM HALGAN maedene. 

eugenian philyppus dtehter. 

hu heo Qurh maegdhad masrlice peah . 

and purh martyrdom pisne middaneard oferswaS. 37 

[He who wishes it, may hear concerning the holy maiden Eugenia, 

the daughter of Philip; how she by her virginity gloriously 

flourished, and by martyrdom overcame this world.] 38 

This draws attention at the outset to Eugenia's virginity and her martyrdom, 
suggesting that these are to be the two principal concerns of her Life. This is indeed 
the case in the Old English, unlike the Latin, where further complicating interests 
emerge as the story progresses. 

Like the Latin, but more briefly, ^lfric describes how Eugenia has 
encountered and been inspired by the teaching of St Paul, 39 and has then been 
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moved by the singing of the Christians so that she asks her servants to cut her hair 
and help disguise her as a man in order that she may approach the Christians without 
being exposed: 

Da nam eugenia hi on sundorspraece . 

het hi gebroSra . and baed hast hi 

hyre faex forcurfon waspmonna wysan . 

and mid wasdum gehiwodon . swylce heo cniht wasre . 

wolde 5am cristenan genealecan 

on wasrlicum hiwe . hast heo ne wurde ameldod. (11. 48-53) 

[Then Eugenia took them into private conversation, called them 
brothers, and asked that they cut her hair in the fashion of men, 
and disguise her with clothing as if she were a young man; she 
wished to approach the Christians in the appearance of a man, so 
that she might not be exposed.] 40 

Her motive, that of avoiding discovery, remains uncomplicated throughout Elfric's 
version. When she approaches Helenus he recognises her sex, for it has been 
revealed to him in a vision - lines 64-65 - (as in the Latin: FG § 10). However he 
does not take the opportunity to comment on her having 'acted manfully' as the 
Helenus of the Latin does (FG § 11, quoted above). Rather, what he says 
reinforces the theme of virginity established at the opening, together with the idea, if 
not of martyrdom, of persecution; and when he tells her to retain her masculine 
disguise, it is purely with a view to preserving secrecy: 

He genam hi ha onsundron . and saede hyre gewislice . 
hwaet heo man ne wass . and hwylcere maeghe . 
and ]>aet heo hurh masgShad mycclum gelicode . 
ham heofonlican cyninge . pe heo gecoren hxfde . 
and cwasS hast heo sceolde swiSlice aehtnyssa . 
for masgShade firowian . and heah beon gescyld 
hurh hone so5an drihten . he gescylt his gecorenan ... 
pa bebead se biscop ham gebogenan masdene . 
hast heo swa hurhwundade . on pam wcerlicum hiwe . 
ohhast hi on fante gefullode wurdon . 

and mynsterlicre drohtnunge . deamunge gepeodde (11. 77-91) 
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[Then he took her aside, and told her truly how that (?) she was 
not a man, and (he told her) of what family she was, and that 
she, by the virginity which she had chosen, greatly pleased the 
heavenly king (or 'by her virginity, she greatly pleased the 
heavenly king, whom she had chosen'): and he said that she 
would suffer persecutions terribly for her virginity, and yet be 
protected by the true lord, who shields his chosen ones . . . 

Then the bishop instructed the converted maiden to continue in 
this way in the appearance of a man until they had been baptised 
in the font, and to take part secretly in the monastic way of life.] 

It is important to note that there is nothing here that Helenus does not also say in the 
Latin, although Tllfric condenses the exchange of information about her origins (FG 
§11); but by concentrating on her virginity and omitting the punning reference to her 
having 'done manfully', 41 Ailfric has changed the emphasis. 

The passage in the Latin describing Eugenia's conduct in the monastery (FG § 
13, quoted above) has its counterpart in /Elfric's account: 

Eugenia ]>a wunode on bam mynstre 

mid wcerlicum mode . ]>eah be heo mteden wsere . 

mid hyre twam cnihtum. uncuS gehwam . 

And heold on hyre beawum halige drohtnunge . 
durh modes libnesse . and mycelre eadmodnesse . 
and burh halige mtegnu . bam haslende gecwaemde. 

Heo beah on lare . btes rihtan geleafan . 

and on godcundlicum gewrytum mid godum wyllan . 1 

and weard awend ofwulfe to sceape. (11. 92-100) 

[Eugenia then remained in the monastery with a manly mind (or 
heart, or courage), though she was a maiden, with her two 
servants, unknown to anyone, and maintained in her conduct the 
holy way of life with gentleness of mind and great humility, and 
by her holy virtues pleased the Saviour. She increased in the 
doctrine of the true belief, and in the divine scriptures with a 
good will, and was changed from a wolf to a sheep.] 

The question of /Elfric's emphasis here is rather more arguable. The Old English, 
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though much abbreviated, echoes some of the phraseology of the Latin: 

virili habitu et animo / mid wasrlicum mode 

ut ovem subito factam ex lupo / awend of wulfe to sceape 

If'mid wasrlicum mode' (line 93) carries the same connotations as I have argued the 
Latin does, that the change is also one which confers on her the status and dignity of 
a man, it is also true that /Elfric does not dwell on the idea, here or elsewhere; nor 
does he offer any further explanation. Both 'on pctm waerlicum hiwe' just 
previously (line 89), and ’on wasrlicum hiwe 1 (line 53), are neutral concerning any 
symbolic implications of the disguise. /Elfric uses not the adverb werlice (which 
would correspond to viriliter), but the adjective werlic at lines 53, 89, and 93. 42 
The point of the phrase here may instead be the remarkable fact that Eugenia's sex 
remains unrecognised. Interestingly, /Elfric has taken the image of the wolf 
becoming a sheep to refer to Eugenia - it may be possible to read the Latin in this 
way. It is not clear in the Old English, however, whether the reference to her 
turning from a wolf to a sheep denotes her spiritual growth, her progress from 
paganism to Christianity - or, at the same time, to her having become, in some way, 
though a woman, like a man. Perhaps /Elfric has not been careful enough about 
possible ambiguities in his adaptation. 43 But unlike the Latin, which assumes the 
inferiority of women in its treatment of the story, the general tenor of /Elfric's 
account, quite deliberately, it seems, is not to attach the same weight to the spiritual 
significance of her disguise as the Latin does. /Elfric does not refer to the idea of the 
'perfect man'; nor does he play on the two senses, literal and metaphorical, of 
werlice. 

All this affects one's reading of the episode of the attempted seduction of 
Eugenia by Melantia. In /Elfric, in the confrontation between the two, with its 
physical incident - Melantia actually embraces Eugenia - the contrast is not between 
a wicked woman and a woman who is good partly, as I have tried to show, because 
she has behaved 'manfully', but between two kinds of woman, the 'prostitute' and 
the virgin: 'beclypte seo myltestre pxt clasne maeden' (line 169) 44 [the prostitute 
embraced the chaste maiden]. The force of this is not that Eugenia has transcended 
her female sex by adopting a masculine disguise and behaving with ('masculine') 
courage, but rather that she has overcome the weakness of sexuality with her 
virginity. Certainly it is Eugenia's virginity and not her 'manly' - or indeed 
'courageous' - behaviour which receives the emphasis. There is, in addition, no 
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play on Melantia's name in the Old English, although Melantia's character is here 
also described as 'black'. As in the Latin (FG § 19, quoted above), Eugenia 
reproves the widow in no uncertain terms: 

beclypte seo myltestre pxt claene maeden . 
and wolde hi gebygan to bismorlicum haemede. 

Hwaet 5a eugenia . hi gebletsode. 
and cwas5 to 6aere sceande . pxt heo so51ice waere 
galnysse ontendnyss . and gramena masge . 
heostra gefaera . and mid sweartnysse afylled . 

Dea5es dohtor and deofles faetels , 45 (11. 169-75) 

[The prostitute embraced the chaste maiden, and wished to turn 
her to shameful fornication. Whereupon Eugenia crossed 
herself, and said to the wretched woman that she truly was a 
kindler of lust, and a kinswoman of wrath, companion of 
darkness, and filled with blackness; daughter of death and vessel 
of the devil.] 

Any play on Melantia's name would perhaps have been lost on an Anglo-Saxon 
audience without an accompanying explanation. 46 It is possible that Ailfric did not 
exploit the idea for the simple reason that his source-text did not provide him with 
the information he needed. On the other hand, it may have been that the information 
was available to him, but such wordplay did not suit his immediate purpose: for as 
Joyce Hill has shown, /Elfric was very willing elsewhere in his homilies to play on 
the meanings of foreign words in his sources, particularly proper nouns. 47 He may 
have been no more interested in a play on the literal and metaphorical meanings of 
'Melantia' than he was in such a play on viriliter / werlice. Whatever the reason for 
it, the omission of wordplay here is consistent with the more straightforward, less 
playful (and less prejudiced) methods and concerns of TElfric's version. 

When the time comes for Eugenia to prove her innocence /Elfric reports her 
defence in indirect speech. Eugenia, 'seo ae^ele faemne' (line 227) [the noble 
woman], expands a little on the motive assigned to her when she adopted her 
disguise; but what she says before she tears her garment apart, in comparison with 
her lengthy speech in the Latin, is brief and simple: 

[Heo] cwasS pxt heo wolde hi sylfe bediglian. 
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and criste anum hyre cltennysse healdan . 
on maegShade wuniende . mannum uncuS . 
and fordy underfaenge ast fruman }>a gyrlan . 
waerlices hades . and wurde geefsod . 
iEfter )>ysum wordum heo totaer hyre gewaedu . 
and aettewde hyre breost. (11. 228-34) 

[[She] said that she had wished to keep herself hidden, and to 
preserve her purity for Christ alone, dwelling in virginity, 
unknown to men; and for that reason at the beginning had 
adopted the dress of a male order, and was shorn. After these 
words she tore apart her garment and revealed her breast.] 

In the Old English, Eugenia has not suggested it might be better not to be a woman, 
nor referred to the 'weaker sex' (see pp. 8 ff. above). The disguise was assumed to 
preserve secrecy and virginity, and this is all the explanation offered by Eugenia in 
the Old English. 

It is also worth noting, in this context, that AZlfric comments on the virginity of 
Eugenia's servants Protus and Jacintus. 48 The two are martyred for their faith 
before Eugenia, and /Elfric gives them this epitaph: 

Das martyras naeron nasfre on life 

[>urh wif besmytene . ac hi wunedon on claennysse . 

od heora lifes tende . mid mycclum geleafan . (11. 380-82) 

[These martyrs were never in life defiled with women, but they 
dwelled in chastity until their lives' end, with great faith.] 

This comment is not present in the Latin versions (although it is possible that 
jElfric's precise source might have included such a comment). The strong 
expression ']>urh wif besmytene' [defiled with women], presumably alludes to the 
hundred and forty-four thousand virgins of Apocalypse 14.4: 'These are they who 
were not defiled with women'. 

The emphasis on virginity in this Life is characteristic of /Elfric's Lives of 
Saints collection as a whole, and of the monastic context in which they were written. 
Virginity had always held a central place in Christian ascetic life, and it was no less a 
concern in the Benedictine reform movement of which JE lfric was a part. In his 
homily on the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary /Elfric wrote: 
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Se masgdhad is gemasne aegSrum, cnihtum and maedenum, 

]>e claenlice lybbaS aefre fram cildhade 
- 06 ende heora lifes for Cristes lufon, 

swa swa )>a claenan munecas do5 and da claenan myncena 

on mynstrum gehwaer wide geond ]>as woruld, 

swa swa hit awriten is on Vitas Patrum 

and on fela bocum be manegum ]>usendum 

on mynstrum and on westenum. (11. 224-31 ) 49 

[Virginity is common to both, to young men and young women, 

who live chastely all the time from childhood until their lives' 

end for the love of Christ, as do the chaste monks and the chaste 

nuns in monasteries everywhere far and wide throughout this 

world, as it is written in the Vitas Patrum and in many books 

concerning many thousands in monasteries and in deserts.] 

In jfilfric's view (as in that of medieval writers in general) virginity was desirable 
and praiseworthy, a mark of purity, faith, and spiritual commitment, regardless of 
sex. 

Thus although jElfric appears to have used a Latin Passio S. Eugeniae similar 
to those discussed, his interpretation of the story is quite different. The tradition in 
which he was writing, and wished to pass on to his audience, seems to be less 
prejudiced in its views towards women, and in its notion of what constituted a 
woman's holiness, than that which produced the Latin versions of the same story. 
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NOTES 

This acticle is based on a chapter of my dissertation Women and Sanctity: Lives of the Female 
Saints Written in English from Cynewulf to the Katherine Group, (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of London, 1991), pp. 188-216. I am grateful to Geoffrey Needham, Lynne 
Grundy, Mark Bateson, and Joyce Hill for their help. 

1 For discussion of several stories of women who disguised themselves as men, including a 
Latin version (from the Vitae Patrum) of the Life of St Eugenia, see John Anson, 'The Female 
Transvestite in Early Monasticism: The Origin and Development of a Motif, Viator , 5 (1974), 1- 
32. Paul E. Szarmach discusses Eugenia in detail in '.Elfric's Women Saints: Eugenia', in New 
Readings on Women in Old English Literature, edited by Helen Damico and Alexandra Hennessey 
Olsen (Bloomington, 1990), pp. 146-57; he gives references to other studies on p. 156, note 4. 
Szarmach uses the Vitae Patrum version of the Life in his discussion; but see below, and note 2. 

2 See Patrick H. Zettel, TElfric's Hagiographic Sources and the Latin Legendary Preserved in 
BL MS Cotton Nero E. i & CCCC MS 9 and Other Manuscripts' (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of Oxford, 1979), pp. 62, 110-21, 249-50. Zettel gives an account of the 
Legendary and manuscripts in 'Saints' Lives in Old English: Latin manuscripts and Vernacular 
Accounts: Elfric', Peritia, 1 (1982), 17-37 (at 18-20). See also note 3 below. 

3 Quotations will be from the text of the Cotton-Corpus version as printed in Pasionario 
Hispanico, edited by A. Fabrega Grau, Monumenta Hispaniae Sacra: Serie Liturgica, vol. VI, Tom. 
II (Madrid, Barcelona, 1955), pp. 83-98 [FG]; references are to the paragraph numbers. I have 
collated this text with the three manuscripts of the Cotton-Corpus Legendary which contain the 
Passio S. Eugeniae: Cambridge, Corpus Christi Library, MS 9, pp. 410-26 [C]; Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS Bodley 354, fols 176r-186v [f]; Hereford, Cathedral Library, MS P7 vi, fols 205b- 
213a [H]. MS abbreviations, except ?, have been silently expanded. Variant spellings and 
punctuation are not in general recorded, but those variant readings which affect the sense are noted. 
Reference will also be made where appropriate to the Vitae Patrum version: PL 73.605-24 [VP] and 
the Mombritius version (Sanctuarium seu vitae sanctorum, (2nd edition, 2 vols, Paris, 1910), II, 
391-98, cited below by page number as Mombritius), because they may have been used by the 
compiler of the Cotton-Corpus version (see Zettel’s dissertation), and a comparison can sometimes 
be helpful. They also help to illustrate the difference in approach between the Latin and Old 
English versions. Words and phrases given particular attention in the discussion are italicised. 

4 VP: 'tondere me arbitror' (PL 73.608). The Mombritius version has no precise parallel to 
these words. She says to her companions Protus and Hiacynthus 'crinibus meis tonsuram adhibete' 
(p. 392) [apply a shearing to my hair]. 
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5 There is considerable variation in detail between the versions here, although the gist of what 
she says is very similar (PL 73.614, Mombritius, p. 395). The remainder of this speech will be 
discussed below, pp. 8 ff. 

6 MSS 'prima'. Emendation based on VP version, quoted in note 7 below. 

7 There are some minor differences between this and the VP text: 

Virginitas enim est primae virtutis indicium Deo proximum, similis angelis, parens 
vitae, arnica sanctitatis, via securitatis, domina gaudii, dux virtutis, fomentum et corona 
fidei, adminiculum et subsidium charitatis. Nihil ita nobis laborandum, nihil ita est 
enitendum, nisi cum virginitate vivamus, aut quod est gloriosius, pro virginitate 
moriamur. (PL 73.617) 

[Of this passage the Mombritius text has only 'uirginitas enim prima est uirtutis indicium: similis 
angelorum, parens uitae arnica sanctitatis: gaudii dux' (p. 396).] 

8 Biblical quotations are given from the Vulgate and the Douay-Rheims translation. 

9 The VP version is even closer to I Corinthians 16.13: ’ego vero Eugenius nuncupor. Cui 
beatus Helenus dixit: Recte te Eugenium vocas; viriliter enim agis, et confortetur cor tuum pro fide 
Christi. Ergo recte vocaris Eugenius' (PL 73.610). There is nothing in the VP version which 
corresponds to 'virum perfectum . . . obtulisti'. The Mombritius version has 'Recte inquit uocaris 
Eugenius : quia uir(i)liter agendum te in agone obtulisti' (p. 393). For 'in agone' see I Corinthians 
9.25 and II Timothy 2.5. 'obtulisti' [you have offered], perhaps carries the suggestion of a 
(sacrificial) offering: see Vulgate Concordance (B. Fischer, Novae Concordantiae Biblorum 
Sacrorum Iuxta Vulgatam Versionem Critice Editam, Stuttgart - Bad Cannstatt, 1977), s.v. ’offero’; 
and compare the injunction given to Moses in Leviticus 1.3, 10, that offerings to the Lord must be 
male ('masculum') and without blemish ('immaculatum'). 

10 Deuteronomy 31.6, Joshua 1.18, I Paralipomenon 19.13, 22.13, 28.20, II Paralipomenon 
32.7, Judith 15.11, Psalm 26.14, 30.25, I Maccabees 2.64, 6.31, II Maccabees 10.35, 14.43, III 
Esdras 8.96. 

11 The extant Old English versions of the Book of Judith have no equivalent for the word. The 
Old English poem Judith omits verses 9-12, passing at line 323 from Judith 15.8 to 15.13 ( Judith , 
edited by Benno Timmer, 2nd edition (London, 1961), pp. 15-16). In his homily on the Book of 
Judith /Elfric uses the verses, but does not directly translate viriliter ( Angelsachsische Homilien und 
Heilingenleben, edited by Bruno Assmann, Bibliothek der angelsachsischen Prosa, vol. Ill (Kassel 
1889; reprinted with a supplementary introduction by Peter Clemoes, Darmstadt, 1964), no. 9, 
lines 388-94). Even if an ambiguity remains in the Vulgate, clearly neither Ailfric nor the author 
of the Old English poem is concerned with the 'manly' quality of Judith’s conduct. See further note 
34 below. 

12 Acta Sanctorum, edited by J. Bollandus and others (Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, 1643-1894), 
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Feb. I, 623. 

13 Compare I Corinthians 13.11: When I was a child ... I understood as a child . .. but when 
I became a man .. .'. 

14 /Elfric based his Life of Si Agatha on a version very similar to this one (see J. H. Ott, Uber 
die Quellen der Heiligenleben in Mlfrics Lives of Saints I (Halle, 1892), pp. 29-31; and Zettel, 
'Saints' Lives', pp. 31-32). As in the case of Judith (see note 11 above), the idea of viriliter is not 
one which /Elfric takes up in his (generally close) translation of the Life: he provides no equivalent 
of these words in her prayer (see /Elfric's Lives of Saints , edited by Walter W. Skeat, EETS, os 76, 
82, 94, 114 (London, 1881-1900; reprinted in 2 vols, 1966), no. 8, lines 184-94 (I, 206). 

15 Compare also Genesis 6.9, where Noah is called 'vir iustus atque perfectus' [a just and perfect 
man], 

16 The idea is further explained in Ephesians 4.12, 14, 15; and compare I Corinthians 13.11, 
quoted in note 13 above. 

17 Morals on the Book of Job, translated by J. Bliss, and published anonymously in A Library 
of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, 3 vols (Oxford and London, 1844-50), II, 40. 

18 Compare Isidore's etymologies of vir and mulier, where he associates vir with strength, and 
mulier with softness (or weakness): 'Vir nuncupatus, quod major in eo vis est, quam in femina. 
Unde et virtus nomen accepit . . . Mulier vero, a mollitie, tanquam mollier, detracta littera, vcl 
mutata, appellata est mulier' (Etym . XI, ii, 17-18, PL 82.417). For further discussion of Gregory’s 
attitude towards women see my 'Women and Sanctity', pp. 148-50. 

19 Bedae Venerabilis Opera: Pars IIIIIV, CCSL 122 (Tumhout, 1955), p. 197. 

20 'Dominica in media quadragesima', The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church: The First 
Part, Containing the Sermones Catholici or Homilies of /Elfric, edited by Benjamin Thorpe, 2 vols 
(London, 1844-46), I, 180-93. On the sources see Max Forster, 'Uber die Quellen von /Elfric's 
exegetischen Homiliae Catholicae', Anglia, 66 (1894), 1-61 (§ 72); and Cyril L. Smetana, '/Elfric 
and the Early Medieval Homiliary', Tradilio, 15 (1959), 163-204 (at 188). 

21 /Elfric makes a distinction here between wer and mann: wer translates vir, 'a man, a male 
person'; 'a male that has reached man's estate' (An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, edited by Joseph 
Bosworth and J. Northcote Toller (Oxford, 1898; reprinted 1976), s.v. 'wer' I and II). mann often 
translates homo, 'a human being of either sex' (Bosworth and Toller, s.v. 'mann'). For the sense of 
geworhl(e) here, see Toller's Supplement to the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Oxford, 1921, reprinted 
1966), s.v. 'gewyrcan' V. The Dictionary and Supplement will henceforth be cited as BT and BT 
Sup. 

22 The VP version is very close to C and F in this passage (for example, it shares with them 
the readings 'deprehenderet' and 'claritate'). The major variants are 'mirabilis' for 
'imitabilis/inimitabilis' [she was wonderful, even to men]; and, at the end of the passage quoted, 'ut 
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ovem subito factam ex Iupo se credere delectaretur' [he delighted to believe that suddenly he had been 
made a sheep from a wolf] (PL 73.611). Of the passage, the Mombritius version has only ’Beata 
uero Eugenia uirili habitu et animo cum Protho et Hiacyntho in predicto monasterio persistebaf and 
the sentence which follows (which has not been quoted) concerning her progress in learning (p. 
393). 

23 See Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford, 1879; revised edition, 
1955), s.v. 'animus' II B 2a. 

24 See Isidore quotation, note 18 above. 

23 'virtue' does not make sense here. Possibly it may mean 'beauty, comeliness', recorded as 
'very rare' in classical Latin (see Lewis and Short, s.v., II B); and compare I Corinthians 12.23 
('honestatem'; 'comeliness' in the Douay translation). 

26 Anson and Szarmach also translate and discuss this passage (Anson, pp. 23, 27; Szarmach, 
'Ailfric's women saints', pp. 153-54). 

27 The sense seems to require the insertion of 'non' as in FG (although 'esse' is not so 
necessary); it seems unlikely that she considered it 'injurious to honour for a woman to pretend to 
be a man', since that is what she did, and she is now defending herself for having done so. 

28 Mombritius 'stringat'. 

29 'virilem formam': compare 'virilem gloriam’ (FG line 14). It seems likely that one is a 
corruption of the other. If the Mombritius version was used by the compiler of the Cotton-Corpus 
version (see above, note 3), then 'gloriam' may be a corruption of 'formam'. However, on the 
present evidence, it is not possible to be certain about the precise relationship of the versions. 

30 This translation and that of the passage from Ambrose quoted below have been adapted from 
those of Mary Daly, The Church and the Second Sex (Boston, 1968), p. 43. 

31 Jerome: Letters and Select Works , edited by Henry Wace and Philip Schaff, A Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. VI (Oxford and New York, 1893), p. 153. 

32 'saeculum' here means 'species, kind'. 

33 See note 30 above. 

34 In a sermon on the martyrdom of Saints Perpetua and Felicity, Augustine comments on the 
achievement of manliness by 'the weaker sex'. ’The crown (of martyrdom) is more glorious where 
the sex is weaker. For indeed a "virile soul" in the women accomplished something greater when 
feminine fragility did not grow weak under such a weight (i.e. of martyrdom)’: ’Ibi est corona 
gloriosior, ubi sexus infirmior. Quia profecto virilis animus in feminas majus aliquid fecit, quando 
sub tanto pondere fragilitas feminea non defecif. He ends the chapter by saying how Christ ’caused 
the women to die manfully and faithfully, he who for their sake mercifully deigned to be bom from 
a woman': 'Hie fecit feminas viriliter et fideliter mori, qui pro eis dignatus est de femina 
misericorditer nasci' ( Sermo 281.1, PL 38.1284). Augustine is opposing manly courage with 
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feminine frailty, making use of the rhetorical effect of oxymoron by linking virilis / viriliter and 
feminas. His point here, perhaps, is that the stereotype is contradicted by the particular instance. 
The Old English Martyrology entry for Perpetua and Felicity may be compared: 

[Perpetua] matte pa heo was on madenhade hat heo ware on wares hiwe ond Sat heo 
hafde sword on handa ond hast heo stranglice fuhte mid by. pat was eall eft on her 
martyrdome gefylled, 5a heo mid werlice geSohte deofol oferswiSde ond ba haeSnan 
ehteras. (March 7: Das altenglische martyrologium, edited by Gunter Kotzor, 2 vols, 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, 88.1 (Munich, 
1981), II, 29.) 

The indication here, once again, is that werlic gedoht is found not just in men, but also in women; 
and that its possession could be symbolised (here in a dream) by the assumption of the physical 
form and behaviour of the male. James Cross suggests that this detail in the Martyrology entry is 
derived from Augustine's sermon, and he comments on the entry 'The phrase "mid werlice beSohte" 
echoes virilis animus in Augustine, Sermo 281 . . . and the idea that Perpetua was manly in 
behaviour although feminine in form is one emphasized in the sermons. It does not appear in the 
Passiones' (’The Latinity of the Ninth-Century Old English Martyrologist', in Studies in Earlier Old 
English Prose, edited by Paul E. Szarmach (New York, 1986), pp. 275-99 (pp. 284, and p. 298, 
note 64). 

35 H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (9th edition, Oxford, 1940), s.vv. 
'melanthes', and 'melas' I and III.4. Compare also Greek and Latin 'melania', ’blackness', 'black 
spots (on the skin)' (Liddell and Scott, s.v., I and II; Lewis and Short, s.v.). Aldhelm drew 
attention to the meaning of the widow's name in his account of Eugenia in his prose D e 
Virginitate, ch. 44: 'Melantia nigro nominis praesagio traducta' [Melanthia, inspired [lit. led] by the 
black omen of her name] ( Aldhelmi Opera Omnia, edited by R. Ehwald, Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Auctores Antiquissimi vol. 15 (Berlin, 1919), p. 297; Aldhelm: The Prose Works, 
translated by Michael Lapidge and Michael Herren (Ipswich and Cambridge, 1979), p. 111). 
Lapidge also notes that Greek 'melanthes' = 'black'. 

36 VP has only 'Recte nomen tuum nigredinis testatur perfidiam’ (PL 73.612): 'Your name 
rightly bears witness to the treachery of (your) blackness'. Mombritius is almost exactly the same 
as the Cotton-Corpus version: 

Recte Melancia nomen habere cognosceris. Nigredinis enim repleta perfidia: nigra diceris: 
et obscura tenebrarum arnica diaboli: dux pollutionis: fomentum libidinis: soror anxietatis 
perpetuae: et filia mortis sempiternae. (p. 394) 

37 No. 2 in Skeat, /Elfric's Lives of Saints, I, 24-51. Henceforth references will be to line 
numbers of this edition. Skeat's hyphens and length marks have not been reproduced. Unless 
otherwise noted, translations are mine. 
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Skeat's translation. 

39 Ailfric omits Eugenia's rejection (before her conversion) of the suit of the son of the 
proconsul. She refuses to marry him on the grounds that 'Maritus moribus, non natalibus 
eligendus est; ipsis enim postea non parentibus utendum est' (FG § 3) [A husband is to be chosen 
for his character, not his birth; for they (i.e. husbands) are subsequently to be enjoyed, not the 
parents]. She is said to have been resisting other requests ’with a mind (or spirit, soul) of chastity', 
when the teaching of St Paul came into her hands: ’Igitur quum aliis atque aliis poscentibus animo 
castitatis obsisteret, pervenit ad manus eius beatissimi Pauli apostoli doctrina’ (FG § 3). According 
to the Mombritius text both a letter of St Paul and the story of Thecla came into her possession: 
'peruenit ad manus eius beati Pauli Apostoli epistola et uirginis Teclae historia' (p. 391). The Acts 
of Paul & Thecla relate how Thecla was so inspired by St Paul's preaching that she abandoned her 
betrothed and later dressed as a man in order to follow Paul (E. Hennecke, New Testament 
Apocrypha , edited by W. Schneemelcher, English translation by R. McL. Wilson, 2 vols (London, 
1963 and 1965), II, 353-64). This story would have provided ample precedent for Eugenia’s actions, 
but neither TElfric nor the Latin versions closest to his mention it. The idea may have been lost in 
the course of transmission. 

4() 'ameldod': Skeat translates 'betrayed' (and cf. BT Sup. s.v. 'ameldian' III (1). However, the 
meaning under BT Sup. II, 'make known' etc. (and hence 'exposed') might be more appropriate, for 
although iElfric does not explain her motive, the implication, as he relates the story, is that she 
does not wish to be discovered by her father. In the Latin, it is clear that she disguises herself as a 
man because only men are allowed to join the Christians she has heard singing (FG §5). 

41 On yElfric’s use of the adjective werlic , rather than the adverb werlice, see below, and note 
42. 

42 In the passage from the homily on the feeding of the five thousand (quoted above) he uses the 
adverb, and reminds his audience that the term could also be applied to the conduct of women. 
Elsewhere in his homilies he also used werlice in its metaphoric sense: see Thorpe, I, 542, 586; and 
Ailfric's Catholic Homilies: The Second Series: Text, edited by Malcolm Godden, EETS, ss 5 
(London, 1979), p. 289. 

43 Szarmach comments: 'The image is startling because Eugenia has hardly been wolvish in any 
of her actions or thoughts, but it does emphasise the fundamental redirection of her moral life' 
('/Elfric's women saints', p. 149). 

44 This is the reading of the lulius MS (British Library, MS Cotton Julius E vii). MS O, 
however (British Library, MS Cotton Otho B x), has 'hone abbod', not 'Jjaet claene mteden', and, 
accordingly, 'hine', not 'hi' in line 170, quoted below. See Skeat's notes 11 and 12, p. 34. Some 
of the impact of the contrast between Melantia's lust and Eugenia's virginity is therefore lost in the 
readings of MS O. On the other hand, these readings do point the irony of Melantia’s mistake, and 
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the effectiveness of the saint's disguise. 

45 'deofles fastels' (line 175): this appears to correspond to 'magnum enim in te diabolo 
habitaculum preparasti' (FG § 19, not quoted above, because it occurs in a part of Eugenia's speech 
not concerned with Melantia's 'blackness'). 

46 But see Aldhelm, note 35 above. 

47 See her articles, '.Elfric's Use of Etymologies', Anglo-Saxon England , 17 (1988), 35-44, and 
'/Elfric and the Name of Simon Peter', Notes and Queries , ns 35 (1988), 157-58. 

48 These two are potentially interesting, in that they are eunuchs. The literal interpretation of 
Matthew 19.12 had been discredited since Origen (c. 185 - c. 254) decided he had misinterpreted the 
verse, but in any case, Protus and Jacintus are eunuchs because they are Eugenia's servants; this is a 
matter of historical custom, and has nothing to do with their Christianity. Szarmach, however, 
argues that their status as eunuchs is important to an understanding of .Elfric's treatment of the 
theme of sexuality, particularly in relation to Galatians 3.28 (’/Elfric’s women saints', pp. 147-48, 
155). What is certainly important in connection with the two is the idea that St Eugenia regards 
them not as her servants but as her brothers (line 49); compare also Helenus's quotation of Christ's 
words in John 15.15, 'Ne hate ic eow na heowan . ac ge synd mine freond' (line 87). 

49 Assmann, Angelsdchsische Homilien und Heiligenleben, no. 3. Mary Clayton suggests that 
the special devotion to the Virgin found in the centres of monastic reform in late Anglo-Saxon 
England (including Winchester, where /Elfric was educated under /Ethclwold), was an expression of 
the importance given to virginity, and of the related pressure for priestly celibacy in the reform 
movement; and she argues that /Elfric's treatment of virginity in this homily reflects his views on 
the need for celibacy in priests and monks (The Cult of the Virgin Mary in Anglo-Saxon England , 
Cambridge, 1990, Conclusion, and p. 248). 



Why does the River Jordan stand still? 
(The Descent into Hell, 103-06) 

Barbara Raw 


At the centre of the Old English poem. The Descent into Hell are four antiphon-like 
invocations, addressed to Gabriel, Mary, Jerusalem and the River Jordan. The last 
two, which refer to the stillness of the city and the river, are as follows: 

Eala Hierusalem in Iudeum, 

hu )>u in bxre stowe stille gewunadest! 

Ne mostan be geondferan foldbuende 
ealle lifgende, b a b e 'of singaS. 

Eala Iordane in Iudeum, 

hu bu in bare stowe stille gewunadest! 

Nales bn geondflowan foldbuende; 
mostan hy bynes watres wynnum brucan. 

(The Descent into Hell, 99-106) 

[Oh Jerusalem in Judea, how still you remained in that place; nor 
could those dwelling on earth, all the living who sing your 
praise, go about in you. Oh Jordan in Judea, how still you 
remained in that place; you could not flow among those dwelling 
on earth; they were able to make use of your water with joy.] 

The passage has provoked a good deal of discussion, partly because the last two 
lines are syntactically unsatisfactory and partly because it is not clear how the 
references to Jerusalem and the Jordan are related to the main theme of the poem, 
namely Christ's descent into hell. 1 The two most recent scholars to discuss the 
meaning of the passage have approached it via analogues to the ideas. T. D. Hill has 
suggested that the poet is drawing a parallel between Christ's birth and his death and 
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that the invocations are related to a passage in the apocryphal Protevangelium Jacobi 
which describes how everything stood still at Christ's birth. 2 None of the passages 
quoted by Hill refers specifically to either Jerusalem or the Jordan, however, and a 
reference to the nativity seems unlikely in view of the reference to the Jordan later in 
the Old English poem (131-32), which clearly refers to Christ's baptism. Patrick 
Conner argues that the poem is closely based on the liturgy for Holy Saturday and 
that it forms a kind of vernacular liturgy of baptism. 3 Conner bases his 
interpretation of the invocations to Jerusalem and the Jordan on the text Vidi aquam, 
sung instead of the Asperges at the beginning of mass during the Easter season: 
"Vidi aquam egredientem de templo a latere dextro, alleluia; et omnes ad quos 
pervenit aqua ista salvi facti sunt, et dicent: alleluia, alleluia' [I saw water flowing 
from the right side of the temple, alleluia; and all to whom that water came were 
saved, and they shall say: alleluia, alleluia]. He emphasises the link made in this text 
between the water (a symbol of baptism) and the Temple in Jerusalem, and interprets 
the invocations in the Old English poem as a statement about man's need to seek 
baptism if he is to enter the heavenly Jerusalem. 4 

Conner is clearly correct in associating the Old English poem. The Descent into 
Hell , with the Easter liturgy: the range of allusions involved is much wider than he 
suggests, however. 

The poem opens with a description of the visit of the women to Christ's tomb, 
based on texts used in the liturgy for Holy Saturday. The poet's reference to two 
women rather than three (9-13) shows that his source is the Gospel for the Easter 
Vigil Mass (Matthew 28.1-7), not that for Easter Day (Mark 16.1-7). The reference 
to the women's grief (4-6), not mentioned in the gospels, recalls one of the 
antiphons for Lauds of Holy Saturday, 'Mulieres sedentes ad monumentum 
lamentabantur, flentes Dominum' [The women seated by the tomb lamented, 
weeping for the Lord]. 5 The reversal which follows the visit of the women to the 
tomb (14-16) is the multi-faceted and transcendental event celebrated in the liturgy 
rather than the simple human reversal of the gospel story or the military triumph 
described in The Gospel of Nicodemus. 6 The gospels depict Christ's resurrection 
as a return to this world, even if a temporary one; The Gospel of Nicodemus focuses 
on the rescue of those imprisoned in hell and Christ's triumphal return to heaven. 
The Anglo-Saxon poet, on the other hand, stresses the implications of Christ's 
resurrection for his own time. There are no references to the angel's message to the 
women or to the appearances to Mary Magdalen and the disciples as there are in the 
gospels. Instead, the scene focuses on John the Baptist, who acts as a spokesman 
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for the patriarchs imprisoned in hell before Christ’s coming and for their Christian 
descendants, who wait to be released by Christ from their sins. John calls out to his 
kinsman, expressing his trust in him and reminding him of the time when they first 
met, when Christ, like an Anglo-Saxon lord, gave his retainer armour and weapons 
and promised to be his protector (56-75). 7 He invokes Gabriel, Mary, Jerusalem 
and the Jordan (76-106), imploring Christ by his childhood, his wounds, his 
resurrection, his mother, Jerusalem which awaits his return and the Jordan in which 
he was baptised, to have mercy on his creation (107-32). Finally, the poet speaks in 
his own person, and calls on Christ to sprinkle all men with the water of baptism: 

Oferwurpe J>u mid )>y waetre, weoruda dryhten, 

bli})e mode ealle burgwaran, 

swylce git Iohannis in Iordane 

mid py fullwihte fegre onbryrdon 

ealne ftisne middangeard. Sie J>a 2 S symle meotude )>onc. 

{The Descent into Hell, 133-37) 

[Lord of hosts, graciously sprinkle all those in this stronghold 
with that water, as you and John in the Jordan happily inspired 
all this world by that baptism. May thanks always be given to 
the Lord for that.] 8 

The invocations to Jerusalem and the River Jordan in the Old English poem are 
based on three closely related Old Testament events: the crossing of the Red Sea 
under Moses, the crossing of the Jordan under Joshua, and the Babylonian exile. 
These events were described by the writers of the Old Testament as though they 
were repetitions of the same act: God promises to be with Joshua when he crosses 
the Jordan just as he had been with Moses at the crossing of the Red Sea (Joshua 
3.7); the crossing of the Euphrates during the return from Babylon, like the crossing 
of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, involves a parting of the waters so that the exiles 
can cross dry-shod: 

And Yahweh will dry up the gulf of the Sea of Egypt 

with the heat of his breath, 

and stretch out his hand over the River, 

and divide it into seven streams, 

for men to cross dry-shod. 
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to make a pathway for the remnant of his people 
left over from the exile of Assyria, 
as there was for Israel 

when it came up out of Egypt. (Isaiah 11.15-16) 

For the writers of the Old Testament, these narratives defined the identity of the 
Jews as the people of God; they were examples of deliverance from slavery and 
looked forward to the coming of the Messiah, who would establish his kingdom in 
Jerusalem. For the early Christians, they were metaphors for the coming of Christ. 
Christ's life was portrayed in the gospels as a recapitulation of the story of the 
Exodus: his baptism in the Jordan parallels the baptism of the Jews when they 
passed through the Red Sea; his temptation in the desert parallels the temptations to 
which the Jews gave way during their wanderings in the desert; his death and 
resurrection correspond to the celebration of the Passover. 9 Christ is the new Moses 
and the new Joshua, who will lead his people into the true place of rest (Heb. 3.1-4. 

11) . The city in which he reigns resembles the temple described by Ezekiel in his 
vision of the rebuilding after the return from Babylon (Apoc. 22.1-2, Ezekiel 47. 1- 

12 ) . 

The invocation to Jerusalem in the Old English The Descent into Hell talks of a 
city which is silent because it is empty of those who normally sing its praise: 

Eala Hierusalem in Iudeum, 

hu >u in pxK stowe stille gewunadest! 

Ne mostan (ie geondferan foldbuende 
v- ealle lifgende, pa be lof singaS. 

(The Descent into Hell, 99-102) 

[Oh Jerusalem in Judea, how still you remained in that place; nor 
could those dwelling on earth, all the living who sing your 
praise, go about in you.] 

The lines echo Jeremiah's lamentation over the deserted city of Jerusalem at the time 
of the Babylonian captivity: 'Oh how lonely she sits, the city once thronged with 
people, as if suddenly widowed. . . . The roads to Zion are in mourning: no one 
comes to her festivals now. Her gateways are all deserted' (Lamentations 1.1, 4). 10 
The songs of praise which have been silenced in the Old English poem resemble the 
songs of Zion, silenced during the exile in Babylon: 
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Beside the streams of Babylon 
we sat and wept 
at the memory of Zion, 
leaving our harps 
hanging on the poplars there. 

For we had been asked 

to sing to our captors, 

to entertain those who had carried us off: 

'Sing' they said 
'some hymns of Zion'. 

How could we sing 

one of Yahweh's hymns 

in a pagan country? (Psalm 136.1 -4) 

The address to the River Jordan, which follows the address to Jerusalem, 
draws attention to the stillness of the river and to the fact that people living on earth 
can make use of its waters: 

Eala Iordane in Iudeum, 

hu [>u in pxrc stowe stille gewunadest! 

Nales J)u geondflowan foldbuende; 
mostan hy })ynes waetres wynnum brucan. 

(The Descent into Hell , 103-06) 

[Oh Jordan in Judea, how still you remained in that place; you 
could not flow among those dwelling on earth; they were able to 
make use of your water with joy.] 

The reference to the stillness of the Jordan derives from a verse in the psalm, In 
exitu Israel. 'Mare vidit et fugit, Iordanis conversus est retrorsum' [The sea fled at 
the sight, the Jordan stopped flowing, Psalm 113.3]. The psalm celebrates the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt and this particular verse, like that from Psalm 
65.6, ’Qui convertit mare in aridam, in flumine pertransibunt pede’ [He turned the 
sea into dry land, they crossed the river on foot], recalls the parting of the waters of 
the Red Sea and the parting of the waters of the Jordan, described as follows in the 
Book of Joshua: 
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Look, the ark of Yahweh, the Lord of the whole earth, is about 
to cross the Jordan at your head. Choose twelve men at once 
from the tribes of Israel, one man from each tribe. As soon as 
the priests with the ark of Yahweh, the Lord of the whole earth, 
have set their feet in the waters of the Jordan, the upper waters 
of the Jordan flowing down will be stopped in their course and 
stand still in one mass. Accordingly, when the people struck 
camp to cross the Jordan, the priests carried the ark of the 
covenant in front of the people. As soon as the bearers of the 
ark reached the Jordan and the feet of the priests who carried it 
touched the waters (the Jordan overflows the whole length of its 
banks throughout the harvest season), the upper waters stood 
still and made one heap over a wide space - from Adam to the 
fortress of Zarethan - while those flowing down to the Sea of 
the Arabah, that is, the Salt Sea, stopped running altogether. 

The people crossed opposite Jericho. The priests who carried 
* the ark of the covenant of Yahweh stood still on dry ground in 

mid-Jordan, and all Israel continued to cross dry-shod till the 
whole nation had finished its crossing of the river. >it 

(Joshua 3.11-17) 

The reference to making use of the waters in the Old English poem recalls a verse 
from the psalm of thanksgiving which follows the description of the return from 
Babylon in Isaiah 11, quoted above: 

And you will draw water joyfully 

from the springs of salvation. (Isaiah 12.3) 

This psalm, like the prophecy of the coming of the Messiah (Isaiah 11.1-14) which 
precedes the account of the return from Babylon, looks forward to the Messianic age 
when God will live in the midst of his people. 

These biblical passages suggest that the invocations to Jerusalem and the 
Jordan in the Old English poem refer, first, to the journey from Egypt to the 
promised land and, secondly, to the Babylonian exile and the return from Babylon to 
a land where there will be abundant water. The relevance of the invocations to the 
account of Christ's descent into hell derives from the symbolic interpretation given 
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to the crossing of the Jordan and the exile in Babylon in Christian tradition and in the 
liturgy for Lent and Easter. 

Joshua, like Moses, was a well-known image of Christ. In some respects, he 
was a more important figure, for he was responsible for leading the Jews into the 
promised land, a land which Moses was unable to enter. Joshua's crossing of the 
Jordan was considered to be a symbol of Christ leading mankind back to heaven; 
/Elfric, for example, draws attention to the parallel in a homily for mid-Lent Sunday: 

Da Iordanis seo ea on emtwa toeode, and for 5<es folces fare 
flowan ne mihte, and aetstod se stream, swa steap swa munt, 
and Israhel eode eall be dam grunde, dryge to lande, and seo ea 
eft toam. . . . Iosue haefde }>ass haelendes getacnunge, on naman 
and on dasdum. . . . Iesus is Ebreisc nama, Jjaet is on Leden, 
Salvator, and on Englisc Haelend, for 5an 6e he gehaeld his folc 
fram heora synnum, and gel act to 5am ecan earde heofenan rices, 
swa swa se heretoga Iesus [i.e. Joshua] gelsedde }>one ealdan 
Israhel to Sam earde ]>e him behaten waes. 

[Then the River Jordan divided in two and was unable to flow 
because of the people's crossing, and the stream stood still as 
high as a mountain, and all Israel went through the depths, 
dryfoot to land, and the river flowed once more. . . . Joshua 
was a symbol of the Saviour in name and deed. . . . Jesus is a 
Hebrew name, in Latin, Salvator , and in English, Saviour, 
because he heals his people from their sins and leads them to the 
eternal land of the heavenly kingdom, just as the leader Joshua 
led the old Israel to the land which was promised to them.] 11 

God's promise to Joshua immediately before the crossing of the Jordan, 'Hodie 
incipiam exaltare te coram omni Israel' [Today I will begin to exalt you before all 
Israel, Joshua 3.7], was interpreted as an allusion to the exaltation of Christ at his 
baptism, an action completed when he was raised up (or exalted) on the cross: 
Origen explained the passage in this way, as did later, western, writers such as 
Hrabanus Maurus. 12 In addition, the crossing of the Jordan was commonly 
interpreted as a symbol of the sacrament of baptism through which man was enabled 
to enter heaven. 13 The relationship between man's preparation for baptism, the 
journey of the Jews to the promised land and the Psalm, In exitu Israel, is set out 
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very clearly in Origen's commentary on the Book of Joshua: 

All these things come to you in a mystical way. When you left 
the darkness of idolatry and were anxious to reach the 
understanding of the divine law, you began your exodus from 
Egypt. 

When you were numbered among the catechumens and first 
undertook to obey the laws of the Church, you crossed the Red 
Sea. As you halt each day on your journey through the desert, 
you devote some time to listening to God’s law and looking on 
the face of Moses, unveiled for you by the glory of the Lord. 

And if you come into the spiritual waters of baptism and in the 
presence of the priests and levites are initiated into those great 
and awe-inspiring mysteries (which are familiar to those who 
have the right to know about them), then you too will cross the 
Jordan through the ministry of the priests. You will enter the 
promised land, where Jesus, following Moses, takes you in his 
charge and becomes your leader on this new journey. 

Mindful of all these great signs of God's power, how the sea 
was parted for you and how the river waters stood still, you will 
turn to them and say, 'What ails you, Oh sea, that you flee? Oh 
Jordan, that you turn back? Oh mountains, that you skip like 
rams? Oh hills, like lambs?' And you will hear the divine 
answer, 'The earth has trembled at the presence of the Lord, at 
the presence of the God of Jacob, who turns the rock into a pool 
of water, the flint into a spring of water.' 14 

But man's baptism did not only recapitulate the crossing of the Jordan: it involved a 
sharing in Christ's death and resurrection, and it was for this reason that it was 
administered during the Easter Vigil service at which Christ's passing from death to 
life was recalled. The relationship is explained in the addresses to the newly 
baptised by Cyril of Jerusalem and his successor, John: 

You were conducted by the hand to the holy pool of sacred 
baptism, just as Christ was conveyed from the cross to the 
sepulchre close at hand. ... You made the confession that 
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brings salvation, and submerged yourselves three times in the 
water and emerged: by this symbolic action you were secretly re¬ 
enacting the burial of Christ three days in the tomb. ... No one 
should think, then, that his baptism is merely for the remission 
of sins and for adoption as sons in the way that John's baptism 
brought only remission of sins. We know well that not merely 
does it cleanse sins and bestow on us the gift of the Holy Spirit 
- it is also the counterpart of Christ's suffering. This is why, as 
we heard just now, Paul cried out, 'Do you not know that all of 
us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into 
his death? We were buried therefore with him by baptism into 
death' (Rom. 6.3-4). 15 

A reference to the stillness of the Jordan would, therefore, be very appropriate in a 
poem concerned with the sacrament of baptism, as The Descent into Hell clearly is. 
There are, however, wider implications in the reference to the Jordan and its 
association with the invocation to Jerusalem. 

Lent was not only the time when the catechumens prepared for baptism; it was 
a time of exile from God during which the church lived in a symbolic Babylon. As 
Amalarius of Metz said: 

[SeptuagesimaJ Populi Dei tempus captivitatis significat, qui 
peccando recessit a Deo, et per misericordiam eius revertitur ad 
requiem. Populus Dei in Babilonia detentus est captivus sub 
numero septuagenario; quo numero completo reversus est in 
Hierusalem. 

[[Lent] symbolises the time of captivity of God's people, who 
abandoned God by sinning and returned to rest through his 
mercy. God's people were kept captive in Babylon for seventy 
years and when that number had been fulfilled they returned to 
Jerusalem]. 16 

Easter was the time when the church returned from exile to Jerusalem - not, this 
time, the earthly city, but the heavenly Jerusalem of which the earthly city was a 
symbol. This return was anticipated in the liturgy for mid-Lent Sunday. The 
Roman stational church for this Sunday was Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, where 
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relics of Christ's passion were preserved; the congregation therefore assembled in 
Jerusalem to celebrate the return of the Jews from captivity to the historical 
Jerusalem and to anticipate the return of the church to the heavenly Jerusalem. 17 
The Introit for the mass on mid-Lent Sunday is taken from Isaiah 66.10-11, 'Laetare 
Hierusalem et conventum facite, omnes qui diligitis earn: gaudete cum laetitia, qui in 
tristitia fuistis: ut exultetis, et satiemini ab uberibus consolationis vestrae' [Rejoice, 
Jerusalem, and come together all who love her: rejoice with joy, you who have been 
sad, that you may exult and be filled from the breasts of your consolation]. 18 The 
Gradual is taken from Psalm 121, which celebrates the joy of those who stand in the 
restored city of Jerusalem. 19 The texts of the office focus on Moses and Joshua, 
and the responsories for the second nocturn of the Night Office liken the church on 
its way to the heavenly city to the Jews following Joshua into the promised land: 

Vos qui transituri estis Jordanem, aedificate altare Domino de 
lapidibus quos ferrum non tetigit, et offerte super illud 
holocausta et hostias pacificas Deo vestro. 

Cumque intraveritis terrain quam Dominus daturus est vobis 
aedificate ibi altare. Et offerte super illud holocausta et hostias 
pacificas Deo vestro. 

Sicut fui cum Moyse ita ero tecum, dicit Dominus; confortare et 
esto robustus; introduces populum meum ad terram lacte et melle 
manantem. 

[You who are about to cross the Jordan, build an altar to the 
Lord of stones that iron has not touched, and offer on it 
holocausts and peaceful sacrifices to your God. When you have 
entered the land which the Lord will give you, build an altar 
there. And offer on it holocausts and peaceful sacrifices to your 
God. As I was with Moses, so I will be with you, says the 
Lord; take comfort and be strong; you will lead my people into a 
land flowing with milk and honey.] 20 

The Lenten theme of exile and return was repeated during the last few days of Holy 
Week. Jeremiah's lament over the deserted city of Jerusalem was sung at the Night 
Office on Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday, and his picture of the 
empty city became an image of the emptiness of the world between Christ's death on 
Good Friday and his resurrection on Easter Day. In the words of an early Greek 
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homily, there was a great silence on earth: 

Quid istud rei est? hodie silentium magnum in terra; silentium 
magnum, et solitudo deinceps; silentium magnum, quoniam Rex 
dormit; terra timuit et quievit, quoniam Deus in carne 
obdormivit, et a saeculo dormientes excitavit. 

[What is happening? Today there is a great silence over the 
earth, a great silence, and stillness, a great silence because the 
King sleeps; the earth was in terror and was still, because God 
slept in the flesh and raised up those who were sleeping from the 
ages.] 21 

In this great silence, the church meditated on the reversal brought about by Christ's 
death. His freeing of the souls of the patriarchs and prophets from hell was recalled 
in the responsory for the second noctum of the Night Office of Holy Saturday: 

Recessit Pastor noster, fons aquae vivae, ad cuius transitum sol 
obscuratus est; nam et ille captus est, qui captivum tenebat 
primum hominem; hodie portas mortis et seras pariter Salvator 
noster disrupit. 

[Our shepherd, the source of living water, has departed. At his 
passing the sun was darkened, for he who held the first man 
captive is now taken captive himself. Today our Saviour has 
shattered the bars and burst the gates of death.] 22 

His victory over death was foreshadowed in the antiphon for Lauds of the same day: 
'O mors ero mors tua: morsus tuus ero infeme' [Oh Death, I will be your death; 
Sheol, I will be your destruction]. 23 Christ's passage from death to life was 
presented as the reality prefigured by the crossing of the Red Sea, of which the 
crossing of the Jordan was an image. The psalm In exitu Israel, which contains the 
reference to the Jordan standing still, was sung during the procession to the font on 
Easter Day, 24 and the theme of entry to the promised land was continued in the 
Introit chants for the Monday and Tuesday of Easter Week: 'Introduxit vos Dominus 
in terrain fluentem lac et mel' [The Lord has brought you into a land flowing with 
milk and honey] and 'Aqua sapientiae potavit eos' [He gave them the water of 
wisdom to drink]. 25 
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This second chant is particularly important in relation to the words 'mostan hy 
Jjynes wtetres wynnum brucan' in the Old English invocation to the Jordan. The 
image of the living water is central to the Old Testament picture of the promised land 
and to the passages in the New Testament which derive from it. The Book of the 
Consolation of Israel (Isaiah 40-55), written towards the end of the exile in 
Babylon, describes the salvation of Israel in terms of abundant water: 

Oh, come to the water all you who are thirsty; 

though you have no money, come! (Isaiah 55.1) 

Zechariah, describing the golden age which will follow the coming of the Messiah, 
says: 'When that day comes, running waters will issue from Jerusalem, half of them 
to the eastern sea, half of them to the western sea; they will flow summer and 
winter' (Zechariah 14.8). Ezekiel's vision of the rebuilt temple in Jerusalem 
(Ezekiel 47.1-12) describes the water which flows from the right side of the temple 
and which becomes a river with trees growing from its banks. The passages from 
Zechariah and Ezekiel were read during the liturgy for the Jewish Feast of 
Tabernacles, and it was at this feast that Christ cried out: 'If any man is thirsty, let 
him come to me! Let the man come and drink who believes in me! As scripture 
says: From his breast shall flow fountains of living water' (John 7.37-38). 26 In the 
description of the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse, which is based on Ezekiel's 
vision, the river rises from the throne of God and the Lamb (Apoc. 22.1-2): the 
physical temple of Ezekiel has been replaced by the spiritual temple of Christ's 
body 27 and the river therefore becomes the water which flowed from Christ's side 
on the cross. These ideas are represented in a historiated initial to the Canticle of 
Isaiah (Isaiah 12.1-6) in the twelfth-century St Albans Psalter, where the verse, 
'You will draw water joyfully from the springs of salvation' is illustrated by a 
picture of a man drawing water from a river; in the centre of the river is a tree-cross 
with a lamb on its cross-bar. 28 In this picture, Isaiah's springs of salvation, to 
which man looks forward as he returns from Babylon to Jerusalem, have become 
the river of life of the Apocalypse, from which rises the cross, the source of eternal 
life. 

The invocations to Jerusalem and the Jordan, then, can be related to a complex 
of Old and New Testament images connected with the land to which Joshua led the 
Jews, the land to which they returned from Babylon and the heavenly Jerusalem to 
which Christ led mankind. Entry to this land is through baptism: Christ's baptism, 
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his death and resurrection (which was also a baptism), 29 and man's baptism, 
through which he shares Christ's death and resurrection. As was said above, early 
theologians considered that God's promise to Joshua before his crossing of the 
Jordan was fulfilled when Christ was baptised in the Jordan. 30 The connection 
between these two events was recalled in the liturgy for the feast of Epiphany and 
for its octave, when the verse, 'Mare vidit et fugit, Iordanis conversus est 
retrorsum', was used as one of the responsories: 

Hodie coeli aperti sunt et mare dulce factum est, terra exsultat, 
montes et colles laetantur, quia a Joanne in Jordane Christus 
baptizatus est. 

V.A. Quid est tibi mare quod fugisti, et tu Jordanis quia 
conversus es retrorsum? Quia a Joanne in Jordane Christus 
baptizatus est. 

V.B. Mare vidit et fugit, Jordanis conversus est retrorsum. 

Quia a Joanne in Jordane Christus baptizatus est. 

[Today the skies are opened and the sea is made sweet, the earth 
exults, mountains and hills rejoice, because Christ is baptised by 
John in the Jordan. Why did you flee, oh sea, and why did you 
turn back oh Jordan? Because Christ is baptised by John in the 
Jordan. The sea saw and fled, Jordan turned back. Because 
Christ is baptised by John in the Jordan.] 31 

One of the antiphons for Lauds of the feast of Epiphany, used also on the octave of 
the feast, refers to the stillness of the river Jordan at Christ's baptism and interprets 
it as one of the signs of Christ's divinity, like the dove of the Holy Spirit and the 
voice of God the Father: 

Baptizat miles Regem, servus Dominum suum, Joannes 
Salvatorem; aqua Jordanis stupuit, columba protestatur, paterna 
vox audita est: Hie est Filius meus. 

[The soldier baptises the King, the slave his Lord, John the 
Saviour; the water of Jordan was amazed, the dove exclaimed, 
the voice of the Father was heard. This is my Son.] 32 

The point is made more explicitly in the Epiphany homily in the Vercelli Book: 
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Swylce wearS xt b am dryhtenlican fulwihte se cwide and se 
witedom gefylled and geworden }>e David se witiga in bam 
sealme sang and toweard ssgde, 8a he J>urh Haligne Gast and )>a 
dryhtenlican fulwihte him toweard geseah, and 8a ssegde he and 
witgade \>xt pxt waeter sylf ume Dryhten ongeate and andettan 
sceolde. He 5us cwaeS: 'Quid est mare quod fugisti, et tu 
Iordanis, quare conversus es retrorsum?' 'Hwaet is be, sae, 
forhwan fluge 8u? 055e bn, Iordan, forhwan cerdest Su on 
baeclincg?' 'Iordan' is haten seo ea pe se Haslend on gefulwad 
waes, and heo is swi8e mycel waeter and swiSe strang stream 
hafaS and saeflod onyrneS. And j>a waes geworden in pa tid, pe 
se Haelend in pxt waeter astag, pa. gecyrde se saeflod and se 
stream eall on baecling and swa stille gestod pxt flod. Swylce he 
flowan ne meahte, ac he waes swi5e mid by godcundan egesan 
gebreatod bat he hine styrian ne dorste. 

[So at the Lord's baptism the speech and the prophecy were 
fulfilled and came about that the prophet David sang and 
prophesied in the psalm, which he saw were to come through 
the Holy Ghost and the baptism of the Lord, and then he spoke 
and gave witness that the water itself would recognise and 
confess our Lord. He spoke as follows, 'Quid est mare quod 
fugisti, et tu Iordanis, quare conversus es retrorsum?’ ’Why do 
you flee, oh sea? Or you, Jordan, why do you turn back?’ 

'Jordan 1 is the name of the river in which the Saviour was 
baptised, and it is a very great stretch of water and has a very 
strong current and runs into the sea. And then was fulfilled at 
that time, when the Saviour descended into that water, that the 
sea flood and the stream turned back and the flood stood thus 
still. As if it could not flow, but it was greatly oppressed with 
divine fear so that it dared not move.] 33 

Christ's baptism marked the beginning of his public ministry, when he was anointed 
by God for the work of salvation which was to be completed by his exaltation on the 
cross. 34 It was one of three occasions when the Holy Spirit intervened directly in 
Christ's life 35 and marked a turning-point in man's history. Cyril of Jerusalem 
drew a parallel between the creation of the world through water and its re-creation in 
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the water of the Jordan. 36 The author of The Gospel of Nicodemus associated 
Christ's baptism with the promise of salvation made to Adam after the fall: 

Then the most beloved Son of God will come on earth to raise 
up Adam's body and the bodies of the dead; he will come and be 
baptized in the Jordan. When he has emerged from Jordan's 
water, he will anoint all who believe in him with the oil of his 
mercy; and this, the oil of mercy, will last eternally for the 
generation of those who are born from water and the Holy 
Spirit. Then the most beloved Son of God, Christ Jesus, will 
descend to earth and bring our father Adam back into paradise to 
the tree of mercy. 37 

These passages tempt one to interpret the reference to the stillness of the 
Jordan in The Descent into Hell as an allusion to Christ's baptism. To concentrate 
on this theme to the exclusion of the wider theme of exile and return, however, 
impoverishes the poem as well as failing to account for the reference to Jerusalem. 
The Old English poet relates the annunciation, the nativity and the baptism to man's 
wretchedness before the coming of Christ and his longing for the coming of the 
Logos, the Word of God (76-98); at the same time, he speaks for the Christian, who 
relives salvation history through the liturgy. The different strands of meaning in the 
poem are brought together in the references to Jerusalem and the Jordan which recall 
in one complex symbol the metaphorical narratives of the Old Testament, the 
historical reality of Christ's life, the sacramental system of the church and the future 
to which the church is moving. The deserted city of Jerusalem is the city lamented 
by Jeremiah, the city from which man is exiled during Lent and the silent city of the 
liturgy for Holy Week. Towards the end of the poem it becomes the city to which 
Christ will return (128-30): either the earthly Jerusalem of the second coming or the 
heavenly Jerusalem to which Christ returns at his ascension. The Jordan is the river 
crossed by Joshua as he enters the promised land, the river of the return from 
Babylon, the river crossed metaphorically by the church on her journey to Jerusalem 
during Lent, the river of baptism and the river across which Christ leads his 
followers back to heaven. Its stillness is a mark of God's constant care for his 
people, an acknowledgement by the created world of the divinity of Christ and the 
means by which God gives the sweetness of heavenly grace to man through the 
water of baptism. 
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into the Salt Sea: see for example Isidore, In Josue, iii, PL 83.371-72, Bede, Quaestiones super 
Jesu Nave Librum, iii, PL 93.417, Hrabanus Maurus, Comment, in Librum Josue I. iv, PL 
108.1013. 

32 Corpus antiphonalium, ed. Hesbert, I, 66 (24c), 70 (25b); II, 106 (24.2a), 108 (24.2b), 115 
(25b). 

33 Vercelli Homilies ix-xxiii, ed. P. E. Szarmach (Toronto, 1981), xvi, p. 44. The practice of 
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portraying the river Jordan standing up in a heap in some early representations of Christ's baptism 
may, perhaps, be an allusion to this turning back of the river; see, for example, the painting in the 
Benedictional of St /Ethel wold, BL MS Add. 49598, 25r, reprod. E. Temple, Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts 900-1066, A Survey of Manuscripts illuminated in the British Isles, 2 (London, 1976), 
pi. 85. 

34 See above, p. 35 and note 12. 

35 The other occasions are the incarnation and the resurrection; see McCabe, The New Creation , 
p. 53. 

36 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis III illuminandorum, v-vi, PG 33.434. 

37 The Gospel of Nicodemus, iii, in Sources and Analogues of Old English Poetry , ed. Allen 
and Calder, p. 179. 



The Treatment of Natural Law in Richard the Redeless and 
Mum and the Sothsegger 

Helen Barr 3 


Natural law is one of the most important themes in the related poems Richard the 
Redeless and Mum and the Sothsegger .' It has never been fully discussed. 
Attention was drawn to the idea of natural law in the poems by Ruth Mohl in an 
article written shortly after the publication of Mum , 2 But the full implications of her 
comments were not pursued. Nor have they been addressed since. According to 
J. A. W. Bennett, both poems are 'jaundiced and lacking a coherent social or 
political philosophy'. 3 I contend, however, that ideas of natural law provide both 
poems with exactly the coherent social and political philosophy which Bennett 
claimed they lack. In both poems, natural law is contrasted with positive laws and 
behaviour in order to demonstrate how much contemporary society has betrayed the 
principles on which it ought to rest its foundation. 


I 

Natural law is a complex concept 4 but at the root of all theories concerned with 
it is a definition formulated by the Roman jurist Ulpian: 

ius naturale est quod natura omnia animalia docuit. 

[natural law is what nature has taught animals.] 

This was placed by the compilers of Justinian's Institutes right at the head of Civil 
Law, and acquired a variety of glosses and interpretations throughout the Middle 
Ages. 5 The statement also caused a certain amount of confusion in ideas. What 
Ulpian originally meant by 'what nature has taught animals' was the universal 
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natural instinct to procreate. But when his quotation was placed at the head of Civil 
Law, the definition of natural law as natural instinct became identified with the ius 
gentium, or law of nations. This was because the continuation of Ulpian's remark, 
which pointed out the difference between the ius naturale and the ius gentium, was 
omitted. Instead, a definition of the ius gentium formulated by the jurist Gaius was 
inserted and, as a result, Ulpian's distinction between the law of natural sex instinct 
and the natural rational order, was lost. 6 

Isidore of Seville, influenced by the Civil Law definition, produced in his 
Etymologiae, one of the most important legal maxims in the Middle Ages: 

Ius naturale est commune omnium nationum, et quod ubique 
instinctu naturae, non constitutione aliqua habetur. 7 
[natural law is common to all nations and is held everywhere by 
the instinct of nature, not by some written constitution.] 

He associated the instinct of nature, which is not regulated or controlled by written 
laws, with the law common to all nations. 8 His definition was incorporated into the 
Decretum 9 and was glossed copiously and often divergently. 10 

Gratian's gloss took Isidore's definition one stage further by identifying the 
law of nature with the law of God: 

Humanum genus duobus regitur, naturali uidelicet iure et 
moribus. Ius naturae est quod in lege et in euangelio continetur, 
quo quisque iubetur alii facere, quod sibi uult fieri, et prohibetur 
alii inferre, quod sibi nolit fieri. 11 

[Humankind is ruled by two things, that is, natural law and 
f s custom. Natural law is what is contained in the law and the 
Gospels, by which each person is commanded to do to another 
what he would wish done to himself, and is prohibited from 
doing to another what he would not wish done to himself.] 

Further, Gratian asserted that natural law prevailed in antiquity and dignity over all 
other laws because it has its origin in the rational faculty of creatures and does not 
alter with time: 

Naturale ius inter omnia primatum obtinet et tempore et dignitate. 
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Cepit enim ab exordio rationalis creaturae, nec variatur tempore 
sed immutabile permanet. 12 

[Natural law is foremost among other laws in antiquity and 
dignity. For it has its primary source in the reason of creatures, 
and does not alter with time but remains immutable.] 

He condemned any kind of positive law opposed to this superior law: 

Quecunque enim uel moribus recepta sunt, uel scriptis 
comprehensa, si naturali iure fuerint aduersa, uana et irrita sunt !>: 
habenda. 13 * 

[For whatever things are admitted by custom or form part of 
written laws, if they will have been contrary to natural law, they 
are to be held null and void.] 

Rufinus, an influential twelfth-century glossator on the Decretum Gratiani, 
asserted that natural law is a force planted by nature which propels man to do good 
and to avoid evil: 

Est itaque naturale ius vis quaedam humanae creature a natura 
insita ad faciendum bonum cavendumque contrarium. 14 
[Natural law is therefore a certain force planted by nature in 
human beings so that they work towards good and avoid its 
opposite.] 

This important gloss on Ulpian's original dictum makes a distinction between human 
and animal law. Rufinus altered the emphasis of the idea of 'nature' by taking it to 
mean 'innate in man' and thus the idea of 'human nature'. The identification of 
natural law with the rational faculty innate in man forged an association which 
prevailed. 15 

Attempts to clear the confusion, originally engendered by the truncation of 
Ulpian's definition at the beginning of Civil Law, perpetuated discussion which 
considered the instinct of nature and the laws of animals in evaluations of how 
human reason and morality related to natural law. New formulations tried to 
reconcile what seemed to many of the theologians of the twelfth century, 
irreconcilable ideas. 16 For example, Etienne de Toumai proposed five definitions 
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which begin with the idea of natural law common to men and animals, and conclude 
with its propensity to direct man towards good and to flee evil. 17 

It was Gratian who first identified natural law with the law of God and political 
theorists and theologians throughout the Middle Ages saw in a passage from St 
Paul's Letter to the Romans an ancient authority for the idea of man's possessing 
innately a law which directed him to do good: 18 

For whosoever have sinned without the law shall perish without 
the law; and whosoever have sinned in the law will be judged by 
the law. For not the hearers of the law are just before God; but 
the doers of the law shall be justified. For when the Gentiles, 
who have not the law, do by nature those things that are of the 
law; these, having not the law, are a law to themselves. Who 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness to them. (Romans 2.12-16) 

Glossing these verses, Nicholas of Lyra interprets the law written in man's heart as 
natural reason because the divine law of the Scriptures or human written law is 
derived from the law of nature: 

ratio naturalis . . . . est eis lex, quia lex scripta divina vel 
humana est a lege naturali deriuata. 19 

[natural reason .... is law to them, because written law, divine 
or human, is derived from natural law.] 

Lyra’s interpretation is a common one in the Middle Ages and part of an established 
tradition which used the image of writing in man's heart to describe the source of 
natural law. 20 

As the concept developed, the notion of natural law received different 
emphases. But certain key tenets can be identified. Most fundamentally, there 
existed the concept of an order or disposition which, by virtue of human nature, 
human reason could discover. This order or law was unwritten; its principle was a 
natural knowledge in man which informed him how to discern good and evil. The 
location of natural law in man's heart suggested that it was a God-given innate 
faculty in man and tracing its source in the Scriptures forged a link between natural 
and divine law. Natural law was considered to be the justification for every kind of 
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positive law and action. Alongside these moral, political and psychological 
interpretations existed the ancient idea that the law of nature was associated with 
animals and with the created order. 21 

In the writings of Aquinas, the link between nature and natural law which had 
so troubled earlier writers, was forged anew. Aquinas views natural law as being 
nothing other than that which human nature expresses rationally. 22 He sees man to 
be part of the rational principle inherent in the created order through his innate 
faculty of reason. Thus natural law is not contrary to the natural world but an 
integral part of the rational ordering of the universe. Equity and justice are rooted in 
the idea of natural law. Aquinas comments that a thing is said to be just when it 
accords with the rule of reason, adding that the first rule of reason is the natural law. 
If human law is at variance in any particular with natural law, he states that it is no 
longer legal but a corruption of the law. 23 

In his treatise De Regimine Principum, Aquinas argues that since art is but an 
imitation of nature, from which we come to learn how to act according to reason, it 
would seem best to deduce the duties of a king from the examples of government in 
nature. He draws an analogy between God's providential government of the 
universe and man's government of his soul and body through the power of 
reason. 24 Aquinas urges a king to establish his kingdom by imitation of the divine 
order seen in the created world. 25 He chooses as an illustrative analogy the social 
harmony which exists in a hive of bees to show how the order which exists in nature 
through instinct should be the rule which man must achieve through the exercise of 
his reason. 26 Natural instinct derives from God, the Providential architect of the 
universe. Therefore it is decorous that this instinct should be seen as analogous to 
the process of natural law, an innate faculty in man, discoverable through the 
exercise of rational control. 

Since the authors of both Richard and Mum show a keen interest in legal 
practice and legal theory 27 they might have been familiar with some of the 
discussion of natural law which is recorded in Canon Law. But it is unlikely that 
Aquinas' De Regimine could have been a source of inspiration to them, although 
John Fortescue knew it sixty years later, 28 because there is no record of any 
manuscript of it reaching England. 29 On the other hand, Giles of Rome's De 
Regimine Principum, written originally for the future Philip the Fair, was widely 
read, disseminated and translated throughout the Middle Ages. 30 Many people in 
England owned private copies. 31 It was translated into English, probably by John 
Trevisa, at the end of the fourteenth century. 32 There is a marked similarity between 
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some of the ideas in Giles' treatise and those in Richard and Mum. 

Like Aquinas, Giles traces the development of the state by analogy with the 
natural order, using nature as a kind of exemplar which man ought to follow. 
Quoting Ulpian's dictum that 'kynde r^t' is 'bat kynde techeb alle bestes' (fol. 
151b), he argues in Book III that this is not to be understood only of mankind, but 
'of alle bestes bat breden in heuene, ober in erthe ober in be see' (fol. 151b). 
Through the law of nature man accords with all natural things and so man's rules, 
deeds and behaviour ought to be grounded in what he 'desireb kyndeliche' (fol. 
152a). 

Following Aquinas and Gratian, Giles argues that any kind of positive law 
which is opposed to natural law is null and void: 'for no byng is ri 3 tfulliche i- 
ordeyned of man but it springe in som wise of lawe of kynde and but if kynde 
resoun wol bat it be i-ordeyned' (fol. 152b). Monarchy is seen to be the best form 
of government because it is sanctioned by nature. It is a 'kynde reuleyng bat we 
seen in kynde' (fol. 132b) and particularly in the habits of bees (fol. 132b-33a). 
Giles uses the example of bees to prove a point about a particular form of 
government and to demonstrate that there is a right ordering discernible in the natural 
rule of the universe, one which man should imitate. If a king or prince, he says, 
wishes to rule his people properly, he should study 'kyndeliche thinges’. All 
'kynde' is derived from God, chief prince and king of kings. Since He governs the 
world and nature righteously according to the rules we see in natural things: 

of bat rewelynge sholde springe be rewlyng bat scholde be itaujt 
in art of rewelyng of kynges. For art folweb kynde and in 
kynde we see bat first kynde 3eueb to bynges wherby bei mowe 
come to here ende. (fol. 136b) 

No man is rightfully a prince unless he work according to the 'ri 3 t of kynde bat 
springeb of ri 3 tful resoun'. So long as a king holds 'be lawe of kynde, he reweleb 
ri 3 tfulliche' (fol. 155a). 

In distinguishing between natural law and positive law, Giles turns to the 
authority of St Paul: 

it is iseid bat kynde ri 3 t and kynde lawe is iwrete in owre hertes 
for men bat hauen no lawe dob kyndeliche dedes of lawes and 
scheweb b e work of lawe bat is iwrete in here hertes. And for 
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positif 1131 and lawe is not so iwrete in herte it mot be iwrete in 
som outward substance for to kepe it in mynde. (fol. 151a) 

He continues, echoing Rufinus, to comment that each man's capacity to know good 
from evil is derived from the natural law planted by God in our hearts (fol. 153b). 
Thus natural law should be the basis of the behaviour not just of kings but of all 
members of a political community. 


n 

As we turn to examine this theme in Richard and Mum, it should be made clear 
that at no point do the poets set out explicitly a systematic exposition of political 
theory. The theme of natural law is articulated implicitly rather than explicitly 
through the cumulative importance of recurrent imagery, analogies, proverbial 
references and loaded diction. An analysis of the techniques of the poems reveals 
how this theme finds expression. 

Sporadic in both fragments are comments on the need for all members of the 
political community to follow the dictates of their reason rather than the promptings 
of their will in order to ensure that the law is kept. In Richard, for instance, it is 
Richard's 'willfull werkis', which are responsible for the lawlessness of his realm 
(1.1-5 ). 33 and in Mum, the labourers are urged to rule themselves by 'reson and 
right lawe' (1479). 34 The opposition of will and reason is a commonplace of 
medieval psychology and is often cited as a source of misrule in other political 
poems . 35 

In Richard and Mum, references to reason allude to the part played by man's 
rational faculty in the workings of natural law. This conclusion is based on the fact 
that behaviour contrary to reason is shown also, in both poems, to be contrary to 
nature. In Middle English, nature is usually expressed by the word 'kynde'; a word 
with a complex semantic range . 36 Almost always in Richard and Mum, 'kynde', 
whether as a noun or an adjective, refers to the natural order or to properties innate 
in a species of nature . 37 The noun is also used to mean 'gratitude' in Richard 38 and 
the adjective to mean 'proper '. 39 In Mum, 'kynde' as a noun means a creative 
principle 40 and as an adjective 'generous '. 41 

There are a number of ways in which political behaviour is measured against 
natural ordinance in the poems. One of the most important is by figurative speech. 
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Imagery concerning health and disease signals whether certain actions contribute to 
the efficient workings of nature or cause it to malfunction. For example, the 
purpose of parliament in Mum is described as an assembly whose function is to 
'schewe f>e sores of pe royaulme' (M.1120) and by speaking out freely in a law- 
abiding fashion to: 

.... berste oute alle pe boicches and blaynes of pe hert 
And lete pe rancune renne oute a-russhe al at oones 
Leste pe fals felon festre with-ynne. (M. 1122-4) 

This thematic strain informs the use of the Body Politic image 42 in both poems and 
numerous other images or proverbial asseverations. 43 

Also common is imagery concerned with natural growth or its premature 
stunting and the natural course of the created order or its inversion. In Richard for 
example, the encouragement of young counsellors at court in preference to stalwart 
sages, is likened to a cow hopping in a cage (R.III.262) and in Mum , the image of 
birds which have been plucked and caged is used as a vehicle to condemn the 
suppression of truthtelling: 

But piez with a papegeay parlid of oones, 

And were y-plumed and y-pullid and put into a caige. 

Sith pe briddes were y-bete pe beke is vndre whinge 

But yf )>ay parle priuyly to }>aire owen peeris. (M. 1 52S5) 44 

In Richard, this strain of imagery underwrites criticism of the mindless and 
extravagant dress of the king and his courtiers. In other contemporary poetry, the 
cause of such sartorial abuse is assigned to sinfulness, usually Pride. 45 At 
R.III.176, the poet does state that the courtiers' outrageous dress is 'for to queme 
Sir Pride' but there is also an implicit contrast to the dress of Wit, who is: 

Well homelich yhelid in an holsum gyse, 

Not ouerelonge, but ordeyned in pe olde schappe, 

With grette browis y-bente and a berde eke. 

And y-wounde in his wedis as pe wedir axith. (III.213-15) 

That Wit dresses in a fashion complementary to nature suggests that the courtiers' 
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finery is not just a symptom of Pride but an offence against natural order. 46 This 
unnaturalness is capped by the impertinence with which the porter, in defiance of his 
estate, wears piked shoes (III.232) 47 Both poems are riddled with extended 
vignettes, axiomatic phrases or analogies which similarly provide an ethical running 
commentary on the main action described 48 

On a larger scale, the poets show how men's actions flout the natural order of 
the created world by drawing analogies between topical events and the natural 
properties of beasts found in bestiaries. This takes a slightly different form in each 
fragment. In Richard, the material concerned with the downfall of the Lords 
Appellant is recounted in a type of narrative close in tenor to beast fable. The vehicle 
for this narration is created by animating the heraldic signs of the persons involved. 
All the relevant charges are animals. 49 Richard II and his supporters are designated 
by Richard's badge of the white hart, Henry Bolingbroke by the eagle, the duke of 
Gloucester by the swan and the earls of Arundel and Warwick by the horse and bear 
respectively. Ruth Mohl's description of this narrative as 'an occasional bit of bird 
or beast allegory, all pretty obvious to those at court' 50 overlooks the crucial 
function of this coding in providing an ethical political commentary on the topical 
events it summarises. 

Deer, the poet tells us, renew their hide and bones when they reach a hundred 
years of age by catching adders and feeding on their venom. This image suggests 
that Richard and his supporters ought to have concerned themselves with ridding the 
country of poisonous elements (R.III. 13-25). Instead, contrary to the properties 
with which they have been naturally endowed, the deer chose to attack a horse, 
swan and bear. The use of beast lore indicates that Richard's treatment of the Lords 
Appellant was iniquitous because it was unnatural and that he and his supporters 
brought destruction and disease upon themselves because they strove to renew their 
strength in a way contrary to nature: 51 

This was ajeins kynde as clerkis me tolde; 

And ber-for pe hertis here hele so myssid 

And my 3 te nat passe f>e poynte of her prime age. (III.32-34) 

Certain political events are shown to be inevitable if justice were to triumph. 
The poet recounts the desertion of Richard's supporters by describing the frozen 
astonishment displayed by deer before an object which frightens them, in this case, 
the return of Henry Bolingbroke (II.8-9). The details of the deer's reaction are 
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drawn directly from beast lore and used to suggest that it is natural for these deer, 
that is the supporters of Richard, to be frightened of Henry. 52 Furthermore, the poet 
states that it was part of the natural cycle that these deer should become powerless: 

And also in sothe J>e seson was paste 

For hertis yheedid so hy and so noble 

To make ony myrthe for mowtynge bat nyghed. 

That bawtid 30 ure bestis of here bolde chere; 
pey seuerid and sondrid for somere hem faylid. 

And flowen in-to forest and feldis aboujte. (11.10-14) 

This 'mowtynge' refers to the seasonal renewal of the deer’s horns. Bartholomaeus 
describes how deer change their horns annually in spring and then, because they are 
defenceless, hide themselves until their horns have re-grown. 53 Richard's 
supporters deserted him at the end of the summer 54 and the poet uses the beast-lore 
account to suggest that the course of recent political events was the result of the 
compulsion of natural change. The downfall of Richard and his supporters was as 
inevitable as the relentless course of nature. 

The return of Henry Bolingbroke is related in terms which suggest that he 
began to put right the distortion of nature which the country had endured under 
Richard. Richard afflicted his people (described in the poem as poor, lean deer) 
with unseasonal frost in summer and plucked them bare (11.124-32). Henry, as the 
eagle: 


.... brodid his wyngis 

To couere hem from colde as his kynde wolde. (II. 141 -42) 55 

But Henry's regeneration of nature is not confined to acts of maternal kindness to 
those who have been afflicted. To those who have been the cause of suffering, he 
shows the other side of his nature. The routing of Richard's followers is described 
in terms of the eagle going after his prey: 

3it was not pe fawcon full fed at his likynge, 
r For it cam him not of kynde kytes to loue (11.160-61) 

The natural antipathy between kites and falcons is attested in beast lore. It is used by 
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the poet to stress how Henry's actions conformed to the laws which govern the 
natural world and to show that Henry's return was profitable for the country. 56 To 
justify Henry's suppression of Richard’s followers, the poet resorts to the 
characteristically high flight of the eagle and its ability to see all that is happening 
beneath it: 


And euere houed pc egle on hie on }>e skyes. 

And kenned clerliche as his kynde axith. (II. 190-91 ) 57 

In the section describing the partridge, where the poet comes close to tripping 
himself up over his own analogy, 58 the poet tries to suggest that Richard was an 
unnatural mother of his children, usurping the place of their natural parent. Richard 
is called the 'lurker', III.57 and the 'schrewe', III.58, whilst Henry is 'hir owen 
kynde dame', III.55 who returns to alleviate the subjects' misery. 

'Kynde' is used by the poet as a normative moral principle. The topical events 
which most vex him are those which violate 'kynde' order. He explicitly states that 
the worst disaster on earth is the crime committed against the ordinances of nature: 

Sauynge souereynes and sages avise, 

pat pc moste myscheff vppon molde on 

Is demed pc dede ydo a 3 eins kynde. (Ill .8-10) 

The poet makes an unequivocal defence of Henry's right to the crown by saying that 
it was his by 'kynde' (III.92-93) 59 and this, alongside those other references which 
we have considered, establishes a sharp contrast between Henry's actions and those 
of Richard, who refused the rule of 'realles kynde' (1.91). The pervasiveness of 
this theme can be seen from the way that even the Ship of State analogy in Passus IV 
culminates in describing its crew as being unable to control the vessel in inclement 
weather; they 'knewe not pc kynde cours pat to pc crafte longid' (IV.76). 60 

In Mum, the idea of the natural world as an exemplification of men's political 
behaviour sustains a more ambitious ethical vision. 61 At line 870, the vision of 
Middle Earth which the narrator sees in his dream is inspired by Passus XI of Piers, 
where Will is shown a vision of 'Middelerthe' where all created things, except man, 
obey Reason. 62 Day and Steele completely miss the political application of this 
episode. They comment on the piece as a kind of extended nature appreciation and 
actually contrast it with the episode in Piers 63 

C 
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The political significance of the sequence is crucial to an understanding of the 
poem. For the first time, the narrator sees something which lifts his spirits and 
gladdens his heart (879). The catalogue of flowers, crops and animals is 
characterised by freshness and abundance; a rushing river 'ful of fysshe and of frie' 
(897), for instance, and briars groaning under the weight of berries and honeysuckle 
(898-900). These details present a picture of the plenitude of nature. 64 The created 
order is shown to be gloriously harmonious, vigorously healthy and self-generating. 
Nature provides a moral speculum drawn to instruct man in the art of government. 
The poet says simply: 

A swete sight for souurayns, so me God helpe. (931) 

We recall the injunctions in the works of Aquinas and Giles to learn the art of 
government from examples seen in nature. 

Even closer to the political ideas of Aquinas and Giles is the beekeeper's 
account of the hive of bees which he tends: 65 

The bee of alle bestz beste is y-gouuerned 
Yn lowlynes and labour and in lawe eeke. 

Thay haue a king by kinde )>at be coroune bereth, 

Whom bay doo sue and serue as souurayn to baym alle. 

(997-1000) 

The bee-king rules his community by 'reason and by right-ful domes' (1036) and all 
the bees are busy 'aboute commune profit' (1078). Their work is in harmony with 
the dictates of the natural world. They gather honey if 'hit be temperate tyme' 
(1025) and they are able to detect the wiles of wastrels, the drones, 'as kindely as 
clerc doeth his bokes' (1016). 66 Indeed, their conduct is entirely the result of 
natural ordinance: 

For of alle be bestes bat breden vppon erthe .... 

The bee in his bisynes beste is allowed, 

And prouyd in his propriete passing alle ober 

And pretiest in his wirching to profite of be peuple. (987-991) 

As in Richard, the poet states that the properties of animals in the natural world 
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are a normative principle to which man's political behaviour ought to conform. 67 
Kings, and subjects too, must follow the dictates of their reason so that they 
harmonise themselves with the rational principle which ensures the common good of 
the natural order. Thus when the poet evaluates recent political action in light of 
whether it is 'kynde' or whether, like the labourers' unwarranted criticism of the 
king, it has no 'kindely cause' (1458), he is using the word 'kynde' to mean natural 
law. 68 

The second half of the beekeeper's speech in Mum provides an allegorical 
explanation of the source of natural law in man. The narrator asks the beekeeper 
where he can find a truthteller. Speaking the truth is an activity constantly associated 
in the poem with moral rectitude. 69 And here, in the beekeeper's reply, it is 
associated with eternal Truth: 

Yn man-is herte his hovsing is, as hooly writte techet, 

And mynde is his mansion bat made all bestres. 

There feoffed hym his fadre freely for to dwelle. 

And put hym in possession in paradise terrestre 
Yn Adam oure auncetre and al his issue after. 

He spirith hym with his spirite pat sprange of hymself 
To holde bat habitacion and heuene afterwardes. (1224-30) 

Man's psychology is explained by an argument dependent on the procedures of land 
law. Truth has been 'enfeoffed' by God with an estate where he is entitled to two 
dwelling places, man's heart and man's mind. 70 The first estate God gave Truth 
was Adam and he has since gained hereditary possession of mankind. 71 Because 
the capacity for moral good is located in the heart and described in legal terminology, 
this allegorical sequence is suggestive of St Paul's teaching that natural law is 
written in our hearts. Writing is not mentioned explicitly in the passage but a gift of 
estate by enfeoffment could be accompanied by a legal charter. 72 'Mynde' can be 
interpreted as man's rational capacity which ensures that he conducts himself in 
accordance with the natural faculty for good with which he has been invested by 
God at birth. 

Because this sequence in Mum appears to be influenced by Piers , and the 
account of man's psychology, which relies heavily on legal terminology, is 
embedded in the political exemplum of the hive of bees, I would argue that here the 
Mum- poet investigates the source of the political and moral principles which ought 
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to be the foundation for his contemporary society. And the ideas of natural law 
which inform the sequence have much in common with the writings of Gratian, 
Rufinus and the Thomist tradition. 

The continuation of this allegorical sequence outlines why, despite the fact that 
man has naturally been endowed with a rational principle which ought to direct him 
to good, he behaves in a contrary manner: 

For Mvm hath a man pert f)at is a muche shrewe, 

Antecrist-is angel }>at eche day vs ennoyeth. 

He dwellith faste by >e dore and droppeth many wiles 
Yf he might wynne ouer pe walle with a wron 
He debateth eche day with Do-welle withynne. 

And pe maistrie among and pe mote wynneth, 

And shoueth fie sothe-sigger into a syde-heme, 

And taketh couetise f>e keye to come ynne when hym liketh. 

Thenne dreede with a dore barre dryueth oute pe beste. 

And maketh pe sothe-sigger seche a newe place. 

And to walke where he wol withoute on fie grene 

Til sorowe for his synnes seese hym agaynes 

And fie tenaunt a-toume to treuthe al his life. (1254-66) 

Whilst the sequence is clearly influenced by the closing stages of Piers , the Bam of 
Unity scene is translated into a struggle between good and evil within man's heart. 
Once again, the argument depends on details of land law. Man does not always 
behave in accordance with the truth that sits in his heart, that is, follow natural law, 
because sin commits a crime against God's act of tenancy. The truthteller is 
dispossessed from his rightful territory because Mum’s follower commits an act of 
breaking and entering, covetousness gains the key by fraud, and dread unlawfully 
evicts the rightful tenant. The Mum -poet uses the words 'seese' and 'tenaunt' as 
particularly as he used 'feoffed' and 'possessioun' earlier. 73 Penitence can restore 
Truth to his possession of man's heart and ensure that his tenant, man, behaves in 
accordance with Truth 'al his life'; a phrase which suggests legal life tenancy. 74 

The recourse to legal formulae produces a witty variation on the traditional idea 
of a battle between vice and virtue in man's heart and also demonstrates a moral 
point in terminology which fuses the social and spiritual aspects of man's behaviour. 
An analogy is drawn between the breaking of God’s law through sin and the 
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breaking of the law of the land by criminals and thus the poet makes the point that 
the non-observance of natural law results in the breaking of positive law. 75 In 
contrast to the moral paradigms of contemporary poems (Piers apart), the political 
outlook in Mum and Richard highlights man's innate and natural capacity to behave 
rationally. 76 And since natural law binds together all creation, the poets emphasise 
that man is a communal animal whose behaviour has political repercussions, and not 
just an individual beset with an internal struggle of vice against virtue. 77 

Both poets capitalise upon the once-fortuitous association of natural instinct 
with the moral faculty of natural law to furnish them with material for an ethical 
commentary on recent events and trends in society. The laws or principles of nature 
discernible in all natural organisms and in the created order, are used as analogies for 
the more abstract concept of natural law in its moral and political interpretations. 
Natural instinct is held to be a normative principle both politically and morally. 
Man's actions will follow the workings of the rational principle discernible in 
creation if he follows his reason rather than his will. The workings of the hive of 
bees and their beekeeper provide an ideal model but this apart, both poems catalogue 
the many more examples of individuals, institutions and recent events which are not 
of 'kynde' but against it. The reason for this is spelt out in the Prologue to Richard: 
’>e wickyd will and he werkis after' (Prol.87). It is an explanation pertinent to both 
poems. 


Ill 

Compared with near contemporary writings, such unqualified belief in nature 
as a principle which, if followed, ensures moral rectitude and political harmony, is 
interesting. Sermons and religious tracts often use small scale exempla from the 
natural world to illustrate a particular virtue demonstrated there which man ought to 
follow, but the occasional character of this exegetical treatment of nature is of a 
different order from the ethical blueprint for society which is seen in Mum and even 
in Richard , 78 

There are other closely contemporary poems which privilege nature as an 
example of rational and moral rectitude, for example, Cleanness and Death and 
Liffe. In the former, those impure acts which offend God are also contrary to 
'kynde', not just in the obvious example of the deviant sexuality practised in Sodom 
and Gomorrah, where man's impurity transgresses against the law of nature in its 
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strictly Ulpianic sense 79 but also in episodes such as the description of the fall of 
Lucifer. Lucifer was created the fairest of the 'athel' angels, yet in his rebellion 
against God, 'he unkyndely as a karle kydde a reward' (208). 80 One sense of 
'unkyndely' here is 'ungratefully' 81 but the opposition between God having created 
Lucifer 'athel' and his subsequent behaviour as 'karle' suggests that 'kynde' also 
means 'contrary to created order'. References to 'kynde' in this poem all associate 
the concept with behaviour ordained by God. But in contrast to Richard and Mum, 
man's natural capacity for good is always seen as subordinate to God's ultimate role 
in the behaviour of individuals and societies. 82 

In Death and Liffe, Dame Liffe resembles the personification of Nature seen in 
the works of Alain of Lille and Chaucer. 83 She ensures the regeneration and fulness 
of the natural world and in the theological crux of the poem, where Death plays into 
Liffe's hands by admitting her failure to joust conclusively with Christ, the offices 
of Nature are associated with God's redemption of man. 84 As in Cleanness, 
nonetheless, whilst the description of the main disputants and the course of their 
subsequent debate elevates the concept of Nature because it is seen to be a normative 
moral principle, there is no stress on man's innate capacity for good unaided by 
God's intervention. 85 The theme of Death and Liffe is not an exploration of human 
behaviour but an exposition of God's redemption. 

The poets of Richard and Mum share with Alain of Lille a conviction that 
man's refusal to follow the principles of nature has resulted in the collapse of law 
and justice. 86 Alain's profound respect for Nature in The Plaint can be seen from 
his personification of her as the vicegerent of God and from his indication that her 
ordinances are profitable to man (p. 117). But she is not identified wholly with 
Reason; a limitation which is emphasised more fully in the Anliclaudianusff 1 This 
sets up a conflict between natural instinct and rational behaviour wholly foreign to 
their unquestioned synthesis in Richard and Mum. This limitation of Nature, in 
defining its role as distinct from Reason, is a common one. For instance, in Roman 
de la Rose, the narrator suggests that Reason was made in paradise because Nature 
would not have known how to have made a work of such regularity. 88 Nature 
denies her capacity to endow man with Reason and explicitly states that she is not 
responsible for man's 'entendement' (19055-19076). 

In Chaucer's Parlement ofFoules, it is clear that Nature's capacity to instruct 
man in the workings of common profit is limited. Here, as in the Physician's Tale, 
Chaucer describes Nature as the vicegerent of God, 89 but she has only limited 
jurisdiction in the parliament over which she presides. Chaucer too, seems to effect 
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a disjunction between Nature and Reason. Nature cannot counsel the formel to 
accept the first tercel's proposal because she is not Reason (631-32). Her reluctance 
to circumscribe the 'free will' of the birds means that, at least in one respect, her 
ordinances have been frustrated. The formel's refusal to mate will ensure that there 
are no eaglets produced the following year, thus dramatising the way in which the 
will is free to thwart the workings of Nature and damage common profit. 90 The idea 
of common profit is important in both Richard and Mum but in both, it is suggested 
that rational behaviour, implanted naturally, is sufficient for its promotion. 

Gower's treatment of nature is interesting in this context, as in some respects, 
it is close to that seen in Richard and Mum. The ways in which natural law 
influences man's behaviour is an important theme in his poetry. 91 Nature is often 
seen as a normative moral principle. In Vox, the behaviour of the rebels in 1381 is 
described using beast fable to show how far the revolt offended against the 
ordinances of Nature. 92 Gower's conservative belief in the natural, hierarchical 
ordering of society and his means of expressing that trust here is similar to that in 
Richard and Mum. This vision is not sustained over the whole book, however, and 
certainly not throughout Vox in its entirety. 

In Confessio, the treatment of natural law is subjected to more complex 
analysis. 93 Gower often uses the natural world as an example of the 'kynde' course 
which ought to be a lesson to man. He shows, for instance, that on account of the 
'lawe which is naturel', no beast preys on his own kind and marvels that man, 
'which kynde hath and resoun can' should behave worse than a beast in 
contravening the 'weie of kinde’. 94 In Book II, Gower quotes Gratian's dictum that 
natural law propels man to do unto others as he would have done unto himself and 
this is important in the story of Constantine and Sylvester. Constantine is 
'overcome/With Charite' while still a pagan because of the workings of natural 
law. 95 Such is Gower's reverence for the law of nature that Tiresias' sexual 
transformation is seen to be a punishment for his disturbing the law of nature when 
he separates two snakes who are in the act of coupling (III.373-75). 

But this equation of natural law with sex instinct causes problems for Gower. 
However positively he views 'kynde' as a morally normative principle, natural 
instinct, especially in matters of love can result not in virtue but in vice. It is 'kinde 
loue', for instance which incites Machaire to incest with his sister Canace (III. 154- 
60). The instinct to love, (as demonstrated by Amans) 96 may often spare no 
condition of reason, but 'takth what thing comth next to honde' (VIII. 163). Gower 
gives Nature responsibility for creating man's body, not his soul (VII.490-94) and 
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contends that when God assigned laws to reason and to nature, he bound the beasts 
to the law of nature only: 

Bot to the mannes creature 
God yaf him reson forth withal 
Wherof that he nature schal 
Upon the causes modefie .. . 

'And yit', says Gower, 'ben the lawes bothe save’ (VII.5372-82). As these lines 
show, whilst Gower recognises the complications inherent in taking the natural 
world as a blueprint for man's behaviour, he also sees nature as a force which may 
direct man to good. 97 These opposing views of 'kynde' are reconciled through his 
treatment of marriage, or 'honeste love'. Marriage imposes a law of its own and 
regulates the potentially wayward prompting of natural instinct by channelling it to 
rightful ends. 98 When married to Sara, for instance, Tobias leads 'so goodly his 
lust' that 'bothe lawe and kinde is served' (VII.5362-63). 

In contrast to the poets of Richard and Mum then, Gower recognises the 
difficulties caused by the association of Ulpian's definition of animal instinct with 
law as a moral force. But whilst there is undoubtedly a simplification of the 
’natural’ in the concept of natural law in Richard and Mum, it is interesting that the 
emphasis on the power of a natural principle to direct men to good, in both poems, 
but particularly in Mum, bears similarities to an important idea in Piers Plowman. 

Beyond question, the writer of Mum was influenced by Piers." There are 
clear verbal echoes in Mum of Langlandian collocations involving ’kynde' and 
'knowyng', 100 the panoramic landscape description in Mum recalls the vision of 
Middelerthe in Piers 101 and in contrast to the other poems we have considered, both 
Mum and Piers (though the latter not exclusively) apply concepts of natural law to an 
extended examination of kingship and government. 102 

In Piers, not least because of the uncertain progress of the poem and the 
possibilities for wordplay, the meanings of the word 'kynde' are difficult to pin 
down. 103 Still less is there established critical consensus on what 'kynde' means in 
its various collocations with the words 'wit' and 'knowing'. 104 The first of these 
collocations does not appear in Mum, but the second does so four times. 105 In 
particular. Piers' claim to know Truth 'as kindely as clerc doeth his bokes' is used at 
109 and 1016. Critics have disagreed over the meaning of this statement in 
Piers. 106 In Mum, as we have seen, 'kynde' is used with semantic consistency and 
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clarity. In discussing the behaviour of the bees (and that the poet is considering a 
species of nature as a model for man to follow is important) the poet writes that they 
are cognizant of the threat to their society posed by the drones: 

For f>ay knowen as kindely as clerc doeth his bokes 
Wastours £>at wyrchen not but wombes forto fille. (1016-17) 

Acquired knowledge, either from books or from experience, is not in question 
here. 107 The simile in the b-verse draws a parallel between the innate, natural 
property of bees to recognise the lazy drones and the natural propensity of a cleric to 
possess a discerning knowledge of books. 'Kynde knowing’ or ’knowledge’ in 
Mum is used to suggest an innate, natural principle in created animals (including 
man) which directs them to work in accordance with the principles which regulate 
the harmony of the whole created order. 

When the narrator at M.1065 asks to ’knowe kindely’ about the activities of 
the drones, behind the echo of Will’s request to Holy Church, 108 we may see the 
narrator's desire to attune himself to this natural order which he has been shown. 
He wishes to learn how to discover within himself the principle of nature which 
orders the rational creation to good so that he can recognize those forces which seek 
to frustrate its harmony and thus be able to attempt to correct them through criticism. 

We have noted that the description of the harmonious realm of Nature (M.876- 
943) paints an ideal picture of creation behaving in accordance with the rational 
principle responsible for its regeneration and harmony. Will's interpretation of the 
vision of Middelerthe in Piers laments that man alone is not part of this order: 

Ac that moost meved me and my mood chaunged - 
That Reson rewarded and ruled alle beestes 
Save man and his make; many tyme and ofte 
No Reson hem folwede. (XI.367-70) 

Even if he failed to recognise the limitations of Will's interpretation of the Vision, 109 
it is interesting that the Mum -poet echoes this panoramic description of the natural 
world in his own poem and uses it as a picture model to demonstrate how society 
ought to be ruled. The Mum-poet narrows the scope of the episode in Piers to a 
purely political interpretation of the concept of natural law but there are other 
passages in Langland's poem which might have prompted him to do so. 
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Of man's ability to win salvation through his 'kynde' faculties, Langland 
expresses profound uncertainties and grave reservations. 110 But of man's innate 
facility for forming himself into a political community ordered by legal bonds and 
determined for common good, Langland is, (unless we ought to be reading these 
episodes simply as debating points) at times, optimistic. And it is to these 'times' 
that the Mum- poet’s interest may have been attracted. 111 

In the Prologues of B and C (though not in A), 112 the structure of a political 
community is described 113 in which the personification of Kynde Wit has a key role: 

And thanne cam Kynde Wit and clerkes he made, 

For to counseillen the Kyng and the Commune save. 

The Kyng and Knyghthod and Clergie bothe 
Casten that the Commune sholde hem communes fynde. 

The Commune contreved of Kynde Wit craftes. 

And for profit of al the peple plowmen ordeyned 
To tilie and to travaille as trewe lif asketh. 

The Kyng and the Commune and Kynde Wit the thridde 
Shopen lawe and leaute - ech lif to knowe his owene. 

(Prol.l 14-22) 

Critics have disagreed over the degree of 'naturalness inherent in the term 'Kynde 
Wit' 114 but this section has been interpreted to show Langland's belief in the 
importance of a natural faculty in man, which when properly employed in the 
formation and maintenance of a political community, works for the common 
good. 115 This is a reading compatible with the Mnm-poet's political ideas. All the 
functions of Kynde Wit in this passage from Piers are important in Mum (and in 
Richard too). Kynde Wit is shown to be responsible for creating clerks to counsel 
the king. 116 That he devises crafts for the good of the community lends explicit 
support for the three estate structure of society led by a monarch 117 and he is directly 
involved in the creation of law and justice between king and community for the 
benefit of each individual within society. 119 

Furthermore, we have seen that in contrast to most other contemporary poets, 
the writer of Mum effects no disjunction between nature and reason, but appears to 
hold to the view that if man behaves rationally, he follows the law of nature 
inscribed on his heart. This is strikingly similar to another section of Piers, 
especially if it is read in the light of the formulation of the political state in the 
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Prologue. In Passus IV, the vanquishing of Mede in the political kingdom through 
the advice of Reason, who is depicted as a counsellor to the Visio-king, is a 
supremely optimistic moment in Piers' depiction of society. Self-interest and 
corruption are defeated, not by any divine intervention but by advice to the king 
which stems from man's rational faculty. 119 Reason states that if his advice were 
followed, 'lawe shal ben a laborer and lede afeld donge' (IV. 147). 120 Notably, 
Kynde Wit commends Reason's words and asserts with the rest of the just men that 
'Reson truthe tolde' (IV. 157-58). 121 Obviously, this is not Langland's last word on 
the subject but the treatment of 'kynde' in the opening sections of his poem might 
well have influenced its handling in Mum, especially as there are clear verbal echoes 
of Piers in the later poem. If these episodes in Piers be understood to dramatise the 
good issuing from a society which rests on rational principles of natural law, then 
here is a parallel, if not a source, for the distinctive bias of the unambiguously high 
claims which the Mum- poet makes for man’s political nature. 

Ultimately, of course, the location of specific sources for the idea of natural 
law in Richard and Mum is a speculative enterprise but an exploration of similar 
themes in other works assists in evaluating their use of the concept. A close 
examination of the techniques of Richard and Mum highlights a coherent political 
analysis to their topical and ephemeral criticism. Whilst both poems are 'occasional' 
pieces, perhaps reflected in the fact that each survives in a single copy only, 122 they 
do also explore more durable ideas, ideas which inform a large body of writing in 
the period. There is the heritage of the canon law tradition, the more purely political 
orientation of these ideas in Giles' treatise and the discussion of nature and the 
natural in many poems, both major and minor. 

In Mum, the discussion of natural law is less consistently tied to distinct 
topical events than in Richard and accomplished within more consciously 'literary' 
boundaries. 123 This may be because Piers Plowman exerted a greater influence over 
the writer of this poem. The treatment of 'kynde' in Richard is entirely compatible 
with a reading of Piers but a direct connection with the earlier poem is less obvious 
in the treatment of this theme. 124 Yet in other respects, the vision of the natural 
world, both as a political exemplar to man and also as a rational harmony of which 
man is a part, is strikingly similar in both Richard and Mum. Both poets, in contrast 
to other writers that we have looked at, make extensive use of bestiaries for the lore 
which provides them with their narrative strategies, strategies which produce a 
consistently political interpretation of society. This distinctiveness in their treatment 
of natural law highlights an important area in which the poems are closely related to 
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each other. The ethical vision which underlies both Richard and Mum is indeed 
idiosyncratic but it is neither 'jaundiced' nor 'incoherent'. 
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NOTES 

1 Richard the Redeless and Mum and the Sothsegger were edited as a single poem under the 
title of the latter by Mabel Day and Richard Steele, EETS os 199 (London, 1936). Dan Embree has 
argued that the two fragments could not once have formed a single poem, 'Richard the Redeless and 
Mum and the Sothsegger: A Case of Mistaken Identity', Notes and Queries, ns 22 (1975), 4-12. I 
am in agreement with Embree’s conclusions but think that the two poems may have been written 
by the same author, 'The Relationship of Richard the Redeless and Mum and the Sothsegger: some 
new evidence'. Yearbook ofLangland Studies, 4 (1990), 105-33. 

2 Ruth Mohl, Theories of Monarchy in Mum and the Sothsegger', PMLA, 54 (1944), 26-44. 

3 J. A. W. Bennett, Middle English Literature, ed. and completed by Douglas Gray (Oxford, 
1986), p. 55. 

4 The discussion of natural law is principally based on the following: A. J. and R. W. Carlyle, 
Medieval Political Theory in the West, 10 vols (London, 1922), I, 36-110, II, 27-108; A. P. 
D'Entreves, The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought (Oxford, 1939) and Natural Law: An 
Introduction to Legal Philosophy (London, 1951); E. Lewis, Medieval Political Ideas, 2 vols 
(London, 1954); O. Lottin, Le Droit Naturel chez Thomas d’Aquin et ses Predecessours (Bruges, 
1931); D. E. Luscombe, 'Natural Morality and Natural Law’, in The Cambridge History of Later 
Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. Kralzmann, A. Kenny and J. Pinborg (Cambridge, 1982), 705-21; F. 
G. Pollock, 'The History of the Law of Nature', Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 
ns. 2 (1900), 418-32; B. Tierney, "'Natura, id est Deus": A Case of Juristic Pantheism’, Journal of 
the History of Ideas, 24 (1963), 307-22; La Filosofia della Natura nel Medioeva, Alti del terzo 
Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia Medioevale, Societa Editrice Vita e Pensiero (Milan, 1966); 
W. Ullmann, Principles of Government and Politics in the Middle Ages (London, 1978) and H. 
White, Nature and the Natural Man in some Medieval English Writers (unpublished Oxford doctoral 
thesis, 1986), pp. 1-13. 

5 The Civil Law, ed. S. P. Scott, 17 vols (Cincinatli, 1932), II, 5. The Latin is quoted from 
Lottin, p. 8. 

6 Lottin, p. 8 prints the whole of Ulpian's statement. For Gaius' definition of the ius 
gentium, see Scott, II, 6. 

7 Patrologia Latina, ed. J-P. Migne, 221 vols (Paris, 1841-), 82.199. 

8 This is discussed in Carlyle, II, 103. 

9 Corpus Iuris Canonici, ed. E. Friedberg, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1879-81), Dist. 1 c.vii, I, 1-2. 

10 This is discussed in Lewis, I, 31. 

11 Dist.l ante c.l, Freidberg, I, 1. 

12 Dist.5 ante c.l, Freidberg, I, 7. 
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13 Dist.8 c.l, II. Pars, Freidberg, I, 13. 

14 Rufinus, Summa Decretum , ed. H. Singer (Paderborn, 1902), Diet. 1; Dict.Grat. ad. cap.l, 

p. 6. 

13 Lottin, p. 109. 

16 Lottin, pp. 27-40. 

17 This definition is quoted by Lottin, p. 16. 

18 Carlyle, I, 83 and 103 discusses the authority of this text as a basis for the development of 
ideas of natural law. 

17 Biblia Sacra Cum Glossa Ordinaria (Antwerp, 1518), VI, 38. 

20 Luscombe (1982), p. 705; Carlyle, I, 83 and 103. 

21 Luscombe (1982), 707-08. 

22 Unde patet quod lex naturalis nihil aliud est quam participatio legis, aetemae in rationali 
creatura', cited from Thomas Aquinas, Selected Political Writings , ed. A. P. D’Entrcves with a 
translation by J. G. Dawson (Oxford, 1948), p. 114. 

23 Ibid., p. 129. 

24 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

25 Ibid., pp. 68-71. 

26 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

27 The familiarity of the authors with legal practice and legal theory is discussed in Helen Barr, 
A Study of Mum and the Sothsegger in its Political and Literary Contexts (unpublished Oxford 
D.Phil. thesis, 1989), pp. 121-26. 

28 John Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum Anglie, ed. and trans. S. B. Chrimes (Cambridge, 
1942) p. 29 and The Governaunce of England , ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1885), p. 109. 

29 W. Berges, Die Fiirstenspiegel des Hohen und Spaten Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1938), pp. 317- 
19 records no English manuscripts of De Regimine. It does not appear to have enjoyed the same 
popularity as some of Aquinas' other works. 

3() Berges, pp. 320-28 gives a list of the numerous translations, copies and versions. 

31 S. H. Cavanaugh, A Study of Books Privately Owned in England 1300-1450 (unpublished 
doctoral thesis. University of Pennsylvania, 1980), pp. 45, 90, 110, 497, 506, 862, 921. Amongst 
the occupations of owners of the work are university academics (45, 921), members of the nobility, 
including a chief patron of John Trevisa (90), Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, widow of the 
murdered Lord Appellant (110), a justice of the peace and representative of parliament (862), a 
former archbishop of Canterbury (495) and an official of the court of Canterbury (505). 

32 See Trevisa's Dialogues , ed. A. J. Perry EETS os 167 (London, 1925), pp. xcviii-c for a 
discussion of Trevisa’s authorship and the manuscript. The manuscript from which the following 
quotations are taken is Bodleian Library MS Digby 233, the only surviving English copy. 
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33 Other examples of the poet's concern that reason is followed rather than will can be seen at 
Prol.21, 48, 56, 83-87,1.27,11.31, 69ff„ III.208-46, 310, IV.70. 

34 To this may be compared the comments at 1036, 1183 and 1479. 

35 The Cloud of Unknowing, ed. Phyllis Hodgson (Analecta Carthusiana 3, Salzburg, 1978), 
chapters 63 and 64 explains the opposition of reason and will, pp. 64-65. See also Gower, 
Confessio Amantis , ed. G. C. Macaulay EETS es 82 (London, 1901), VII.490-520, 3489-90,4452- 
63; Hoccleve, Regement of Princes, ed. F. J. Fumivall EETS es 72 (London, 1897), 3833-34, 
3893-99, 4761-67, Twenty-Six Political and other Poems, ed. J. Kail EETS os 124 (London, 
1904), 1/57-64; IV/105-12; V; XIII/73-80; Historical Poems of the XIVth andXVth Centuries, ed. 
R. H. Robbins (New York, 1959), 58/1-2; 61/7. This tradition is important too, in Piers, not least 
in the naming of the Dreamer Will. 

36 MED cites 15 definitions for 'kynde' as a noun, with many subdivisions. The classifications 
range from the 'aggregate of inherent qualities or properties of persona, animals, plants, elements, 
medicines .... essential character' to 'mankinde; a creature/person'. There are 6 definitions for 
'kynde' as an adjective. These range from 'in accordance with the ordinary course of nature' to 
'generous, gracious, gentle, noble; and so on. See also White (1986), pp. 44-55. 

37 See R. 1.91, II.4, 142, 161, 191, III. 10, 17, 19, 26, 32, 40, 53, 55, 70, 92. And M.109, 
333, 897, 999, 1016, 1063, 1065, 1377, 1458, 1485, 1675. 

38 R. III.32. The side-note glosses an act committed against kynde’ as one of 'ingratitude'. 
This sense is seen also in the Latin marginal side-note at Confessio, V, 4923-31, see White (1986), 
p. 97. In Richard, as in the passage from Gower, ingratitude is condemned precisely because if 
offends against the course of nature. 

39 R. IV.76, though with the sense also of 'natural', given the struggles with the weather. 

40 M.962, although the line 'as euer kinde wrought’ may simply mean 'as was ever naturally 
made’. 

41 M.422, 'courtoys and kinde of haire deedes'. 

42 For analysis of this idea, see A. H. Croust, 'The Corporate Idea and the Body Politic in the 
Middle Ages', Review of Politics, 9 (1947), 423-52. 

43 R. Prol.75-77, 113-14, 11.62-65, 124-34, 111.288-89. M.51-52, 117, 763-64, 770-71, 847, 
1130, 1139-40, 1338-40, 1381-82, 1472. 

44 Other references to natural growth or the natural cycle can be seen at R. Ill, 206, 343-44. 
M.62-70, 703, 729-31, 1158-60. 

45 Hoccleve condemns the fashion for long sleeves in a very witty section of Regement. Pride 
is the motive for this excess (498-500), waste is mentioned at line 498 and viciousness at 540-42. 
A short political poem printed by T. Wright in Political Poems and Songs, 2 vols (London, 1859- 
61), I, 270-78 includes extravagance in dress as one of the evils of the times, 274-76. The causes 
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for the contemporary malaise are stated at the beginning of the poem to be lechery, lust and pride, 
p. 271. Robbins, 52/1 comments that the father of Gallant is Pride. In Wynnere and Wastoure , ed. 
I. Gollancz (London, 1930), the 'sleghe slabbande sieves sleght to the grounde' trimmed with 
ermine (409-12) are seen to be examples of pomp and pride (422). 

46 In this respect, the dress of Wit is similar to that of the beekeeper in Mum, 956-65. 

4 ^ Day and Steele gloss ’pikis' as staves, but ’piked shoes' is a more likely explanation. 
Hoccleve also complains of the disregard of the sumptuary laws so that it is now impossible to 
determine a lord from a commoner, Regement, 442-48 and rebukes those workmen who copy the 
fashions of the noblemen, 505-11. 

48 For example, R. 1.79, 114,11.70, 82, 124-34. M.152-53, 733-42, 1110, 1185, 1193, 1403, 
1651-52. 

4 ^ Mum, p. 95. 

5 0 Mohl, p. 27 discusses the use made of bestiary lore by the poet in his narration of these 
recent topical events, but she does not observe how this classification of acts 'of or 'ajeins kynde' 
provides a theoretical legal framework to the comments. See also J. Coleman, English Literature 
in History 1350-1400: Medieval Writers and their Work (London, 1981), p. 121. 

51 The contemporary events to which the following passages refer, namely, the quarrels between 
Richard II and the Lords Appellant are discussed in A. Steel, Richard II (Cambridge, 1962), pp. 117- 
79 and pp. 217-59. A more detailed appraisal of the careers of the three men can be found in A. 
Goodman, The Loyal Conspiracy (London, 1971). For the idea that snakes were the natural 
enemies of harts, see Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum, trans. John Trevisa as On 
the Properties of Natural Things, ed. M. C. Seymour et al., 2 vols (Oxford, 1975), II, 1175-77. In 
Mum 1054, the poet quotes the authority of 'Bartholomew )>e Bestiary’. 

52 Bartholomaeus, II, 1176. 

53 For the idea of the deer shedding their horns, see Bartholomaeus, II, 1176. 

54 The poet's treatment of this episode is discussed in Helen Barr, The Dates of Richard the 
Redeless and Mum and the Sothsegger', Notes and Queries, ns 37 (1990), 270-75, at 271-72. 

55 Gower also uses a maternal image to describe Henry. In his protection of Arundel and his 
son, he likens him to a hen sheltering its brood under her wings, Tripartite Chronicle, III.138-39. 

56 For the natural antipathy between kites/crows and eagles, see Bartholomaeus, I, 620-21 and 
631 . 

5 7 Bartholomaeus, I, 602. Gower draws on the flight of the eagle in Vox, VI.985-86, to 

symbolise the purity of heart necessary for a king. Thus Gower uses natural characteristics to 
illustrate moral virtue whilst the Mum-poet uses them to illustrate the relationship of a ruler to his 
subjects. '*> 

58 Whilst the poet praises the actions of the partridge, elsewhere it is a bird universally 
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condemned for its fraudulence. See Bartholomeus, I, 637; Bodleian Library MS Bodley 533, fol. 
18a-b. Gower uses the partridge as an image to attack the avarice of the lawyers. Vox, VI.143-44. 

59 See Barr (1989), pp. 24-25 for discussion of these lines. 

60 This interpretation of the Ship of State image differs sharply from that seen in contemporary 
writings. Gower uses it in Vox, I to describe the attack on the Tower of London during the 
uprising in 1381. The Song On the Death of Edward III, Robbins, 39, pp. 102-06 uses the Ship of 
State for the whole basis of the poem, using the successful sailing of the ship with its various parts 
such as the tower, sail and mast to applaud the deeds of the Black Prince and Edward III. The point 
of the poem is captured in its refrain that once good deeds and men are passed from sight, they are 
soon forgotten. A macaronic sermon which concerns Henry V's departure to France in 1421, uses 
the Ship of State image as a way of reminding the king of the virtues necessary for his expedition, 
e.g. 'wynd up he sail perfecti amoris et caritatis, set on J>e bonettes penitencie et elemosine, quod 
possitis a ful blower of grace', R. M. Haines, 'Our Master Mariner, Our Sovereign Lord; A 
Contemporary Preacher's View of Henry V', Medieval Studies, 38 (1976), 85-96, at 88. 

61 In addition to the sequences to be discussed below, the use of the natural properties of 
animals is also seen in the lines on the magpie and parrot, 152-54 and in the comparison of 
rumours with the properties of a swallow, line 1403. 

62 The significance of this is discussed below, p. 67. 

63 Day and Steele, pp. xvii-iii. 

64 For the idea of the fulness of nature, see Alain of Lille, Plaint of Nature, ed. and trans. J. J. 
Sheridan (Toronto, 1980), pp. 108-12 and J. H. Hanford and J. H. Steadman, 'Death and Liffe: An 
Alliterative Poem', Studies in Philology, 15 (1918), 223-94, at 249-51. 

65 The significance of the hive of bees as a political exemplum is discussed by Mohl, p. 32 but 
she does not draw attention to the poet's use of natural 'properties' in the episode, nor the parallel 
with Giles of Rome. See also V. J. Scattergood, Politics and poetry in the Fifteenth Century 
(London, 1971), pp. 293-95, Coleman, English Literature in History, pp. 112-13 and A. C. 
Spearing, Medieval Dream Poetry (Cambridge, 1976), pp. 165-66. 

66 The significance of this verbal echo of Piers, B.V.538 is discussed below, p. 67. 

67 The description of the bees corresponds closely to Bartholomaeus, I, 609-14 but there are 
also similarities to the account in Bodleian Library MS Douce 151, a fourteenth century bestiary 
whose chief source is the De Besdis et Aliis Rebus of Hugh of St Victor, Patrologia Latina, 111, 
pp. 14-163. In the account of the bees (98-99), man is directed to observe their workings because 
they provide an excellent example of the conduct of kings and subjects which man ought to imitate 
(fol. 71a). Bees are ruled not by written laws but by 'leges naturae non scriptae' (fol. 70a). Whilst 
the Mum- poet mentions Bartholomaeus at 1028 and 1054, it is clear that he knows the habits of 
birds not included in De Proprietatibus Rerum, such as the talkativeness of the parrot and magpie 
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(152). The parrot is discussed in Hugh of St Victor's encyclopedia, pp. 94-95. This detail about 
the bees following the unwritten laws of nature does not appear in Bartholomeus' account but the 
idea is seminal to the Mum-poet's use of the exemplum. 

68 The word Tcynde' is used in a similar fashion at 1485 and 1675. 

69 This theme has been discussed by Andrew Wawn, Truth-telling and the tradition of Mum ami 
the Sothsegger', Yearbook of English Studies, 13 (1983), 270-87. 

70 For the legal procedure of 'feoffment', see W. Holdsworth, A History of English Law , 9 vols 
(London, 1923), III, 250-52. 

71 'Possession' is used here in its legal sense of 'seisin’, to make an important contribution to 
the allegory. 'Possession' of the estate by feoffment gives Truth physical occupation of the estate, 
i.e. man, but not ownership, see L. B. Curson, English Legal History (Plymouth, 1979), p. 313. 
Ownership of the estate rests with God and thus the poet avoids stating that man is self-sufficient 
for good. 

72 Holdsworth, III, 112-14. 

73 In line 1265, the EETS editors gloss 'seese' as 'to seize' but it is a verb from 'seisin', 'to put 
into possession', see F. G. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law , 2 vols 
(Cambridge, 1898), I, 307-08. 

74 See A. W. B. Simpson, An Introduction to Land Law (London, 1961), pp. 86-89. The 
phrase 'terme of his life' is used in legal documents to indicate tenancies granted for life. MED 'lif 
2b) cites examples from Henry Chichele's Register and Lincoln Diocesan Records. The phrase 
occurs at Mum, 205. 

75 The technique (though obviously not the power of its execution) is not dissimilar to 
Langland's use of legal terminology in Passus XVIII of Piers, see W. J. Bimes, 'Christ as 
Advocate: The Legal Metaphor of Piers Plowman', Annuale Mediaevale, 16 (1975), 71-93. 

76 For the positive view of the natural as good, see White, pp. 1-8. 

77 The poems provide a challenge to G. Kane's view expressed in 'Some Fourteenth Century 
Political Poems' in Medieval English Religious and Ethical Literature: Essays in Honour of G. H. 
Russell, ed. G. Kratzmann and James Simpson (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 82-91, that the word 
'political' with respect to topical poems is a misnomer. 

78 On the sermon writers, see White, pp. 55-65. Marsilius of Padua writes a lengthy analogy 
in which the state that functions according to reason is likened to a healthy animal in harmony with 
nature. The Defensor Pads, ed. and trans. A. Gewirth, 2 vols (New York, 1965), II, 8. See also A 
Treatise of the Three Estates, ed. A. I. Doyle, Dominican Studies, 3 (1950), 351-58 where the lark, 
dove and eagle are used as poiiucal exempla. 

79 Cleanness, ed. J. J. Anderson (Manchester, 1977), 697, 710, 1024-33. 

80 This theme has been analysed by J. A. Glenn, 'Dislocation of "Kynde" in the Middle English 
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Cleanness ', Chaucer Review , 18 (1983), 77-91. He interprets the Lucifer's behaviour as an example 
of Lucifer's misunderstanding of his own 'kynde' and behaving in a way contrary to it, p. 80. 

81 So glossed in the editions by Anderson and by R. J. Menner, Purity (Yale, 1920). 

82 At Christ's nativity, the beasts in the stable are said to worship him because they recognise 
him to be the king of nature (1087). The description of the purity of the pearl, which, by 'kynde' 
will become more pure than before if it is washed with wine (1128), synthesises the concept of 
'kynde' with an image suggestive of baptism and the Eucharist. Above all, God's intervention in 
human behaviour is a dominant theme in the poem. 

82 On the personification of Nature, see G. D. Economou, The Goddess Natura in Medieval 
Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), E. C. Knowlton, 'Nature in Middle English', JEGP, 20 
(1921), 186-207 and White, pp. 13-28. For the treatment of Liffe in this tradition, see Hanford and 
Steadman, p. 251. 

84 One detail which emphasises the parallelism between Liffe's effect on the natural world and 
Christ's redemptive action for man is the echo of 'the red rayling roses, the richest of fflowers' (24) 
at line 376 where Death is described as having buffeted Christ 'till the railinge red blood ran from 
his sides'. 

85 For a recent discussion of the poem, see Susanna Fein, 'The Poetic Art of Death and Liffe', 
Yearbook of Langland Studies, 2 (1988), 103-23. 

86 Alain of Lille, The Plaint of Nature, ed. and trans. J. J. Sheridan (Toronto, 1980), pp. 167- 

68 . v. r; 

87 Alain of Lille, Anticlaudianus, ed. and trans. J. J. Sheridan (Toronto, 1973), p. 68. 

88 G. Lorris and J. de Meun, Le Roman de la Rose, ed. D. Poiron (Paris, 1974), 2986-95. 

89 Chaucer, The Physician's Tale, 9-50; The Parlement of Foules, 379-81 in T he Riverside 
Chaucer, General Editor Larry D. Benson (Oxford, 1988). 

90 For free will in the poem, see 370, 388,417,621-22, 649 and 405-13. Interpretations of the 
Parlement which discuss the role of Nature and the idea of common profit include: J. A. W. 
Bennett, The Parlement of Foules: An Interpretation (Oxford, 1957); B. K. Cowgill, 'The 
Parlement of Foules and the Body Politic', JEGP, 74 (1975), 315-35, J. W. Frank Jr, 'Structure and 
Meaning in The Parlement of Foules', PMLA, 71 (1956), 530-39; J. P. McCall, 'The Harmony of 
Chaucer's Parlement', Chaucer Review, 5 (1970), 22-31; J. B. Oruch, 'Nature's Limitations and the 
"Demande D'Amour" of Chaucer's Parlement', Chaucer Review, 18 (1983), 23-37; V. Rothschild, 
'The Parliament of Fowls: Chaucer's Mirror up to Nature?', RES, ns 35 (1984), 164-84 and White, 
pp. 136-93. 

91 J. H. Fisher, John Gower, Moral Philosopher and Friend of Chaucer (London, 1965), argues 
that the concept of natural and human law provides the structure for Gower's three major works, p. 
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92 Vox, 1.319-20. 

93 See in addition to Fisher, pp. 160-75, White, (1986), 81-135 and K. Olsson, 'Natural Law 
and John Gower's Confession Amantis', Medievalia et Humanistica, ns 11 (1982), 229-62. 

94 Confessio, III.2580-98. 

95 Ibid., 11.3187-3496. The lines from Gratian are at 3275-79. 

96 For discussion of Amans, see J. A. Burrow, 'The Portrayal of Amans in Confessio Amantis', 
in Gower's Confessio Amantis, ed. A. J. Minnis (Cambridge, 1983), pp. 5-24, E. Porter, 'Gower's 
Ethical Microcosm and Political Macrocosm', in Minnis, pp. 135-62 and H. White, 'The 
Naturalness of Amans' Love in Confessio Amantis', Medium Asvum, 57 (1987), 316-22. 

97 See Olsson and White (1986) on this synthesis of ideas. 

98 J. A. W. Bennett, 'Gower's "Honeste Love’", (1966) reprinted in The Humane Medievalist 
and Other Essays, ed. P. Boitani (Rome, 1982), pp. 49-66. 

99 There is a list of echoes between the works in Barr, pp. 360-64, cf. above, note 27. 

100 See lines 109, 1016, 1063 and 1065. 

' f, l Mum, 876-943 and Piers, XI.320-72. All references to Piers Plowman are to A. V. C. 
Schmidt, ed., The Vision of Piers Plowman: A Complete Edition of the 'B‘ Text (London, 1978). 

102 See A. Baldwin, The Theme of Government in Piers Plowman (Cambridge, 1981), pp. 21- 
23, M. Stokes, Justice and Mercy in Piers Plowman (London, 1984), pp. 68-69, G. Hort, Piers 
Plowman and Contemporary Religious Thought (London, 1938), pp. 69-87 and Coleman, Modemi, 
pp. 55-69. 

103 See H. White, Nature and Salvation in Piers Plowman (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 1-2 and M. 
C. Davlin, A Game of Heuene (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 37-46, 51-59 and p. 83. 

104 On Tcynde wit', see R. Quirk, 'Langland's Use of "Kind Wit" and "Inwit"', JEGP, 52 (1953) 
182-88; Hort, pp. 69-72; B. J. Harwood, 'Langland's "Kynde Wit”', JEGP, 75 (1976), 330-36; J. 
Coleman, Piers Plowman and the Modemi (Rome, 1981), p. 59; Stokes, pp. 68-69; White (1988), 
pp. 3-40. On Tcynde knowyng', see M. C. Davlin, "'Kynde Knowynge" as a major theme in Piers 
Plowman', RES, ns 22 (1971), 1-19 and "'Kynde Knowynge" as a Middle English Equivalent for 
"Wisdom" in Piers Plowman', Medium ALvum, 50 (1981), 5-17; B. J. Harwood, 'Langland's 
"Kynde Knowyng" and the Quest for Christ', Modern Philology, 80 (1983), 242-55; White (1988), 
pp. 41-59. 

105 M.109, 1016, 1063, 1065. 

106 See White (1988), pp. 45-50, who discusses the various interpretations. 

107 White (1988), arguing against Davlin's interpretation of the phrase as 'sapientia', reaches 

similar conclusions about the use of the phrase in Piers. He notes that, 'as well as claiming proper 
knowledge. Piers may be suggesting that the knowledge of Truth is as natural to him as the 
knowledge of books is to scholars', p. 50. f 
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108 Piers 1.138. 

1 J. A. Alford, The Idea of Reason in Piers Plowman', in Medieval English Studies Presented 
to George Kane , ed. D. Kennedy, R. A. Waldron and J. Wittig (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 199-215, 
notes that the absurdity of Will's question to Reason after seeing the vision of Middelerthe is shown 
by the use of a pun, Thenne y resonede Resoun’ - that is, reasons against reason, p. 213. The 
point is, not that Reason fails to follow man and only follows the beasts, but that man obeys his 
will rather than his reason. White (1988), discusses the inadequacies of this vision to lead man to 
God, pp. 74-78. 

1 White (1988), pp. 34-36; 60-92 and Coleman, Moderni, pp. lOf-34. 

111 There is more detailed examination of the Mum-poet's reading of Piers in Barr, pp. 222-45, 
cf. above, note 27. 

112 The absence of this section of Piers from the A text suggests that it was not the version 
known to the Mum-poet. 

113 Coleman, Moderni, pp. 55-69, argues that in these scenes in the Prologue Langland presents 
us with a natural society based on natural law, see also Baldwin, pp. 22-23. 

114 Harwood (1976), sees Kynde Wit not as innate or instinctual because the knowledge it 
possesses is something which can be learned, p, 331. 

115 Stokes sees the role of Kynde Wit as stressing the need for society to be based on principles 
of natural law, pp. 69-70. White (1988) suggests that the role of Kynde Wit in this episode is to 
suggest the naturalness of the good society, to make the point that it is within man's reach through 
his natural endowment. He notes also that the presence of Kynde Wit seems to indicate that 
positive law, in order to possess legitimacy, must be in line with natural law, pp. 18-21. 

116 The theme of counsel in Richard and Mum is discussed by A. B. Ferguson in The Articulate 
Citizen and the English Renaissance (Durham, North Carolina, 1967), pp. 75-85 and ’The Problem 
of Counsel in Mum and the Sothsegger', Studies in the Renaissance, 2 (1955), 67-83 and Barr, pp. 
48-55. 

117 The theme of kingship mRichard and Mum is discussed by Mohl and Barr, pp. 126-31. 

118 In C, the functions of Kynde Wit are altered. There is no reference to Kynde Wit's creating 
clerks to counsel the king and there is no reference to the king, community and Kynde Wit creating 
law and leaute. Instead, Kynde Wit is given a speech in which he advises the king to rule his land 
in such a way as to earn the allegiance of the people in order to be rewarded in heaven ( Piers 
Plowman by William Langland: An Edition of the C-Text, ed. D. Pearsall (London, 1978), C. 
Prol. 139-50). These changes are discussed by Baldwin, Moderni, pp. 15-17 and E. T. Donaldson, 
Piers Plowman: The C-Text and its Poet (New Haven, 1957), pp. 88-111. 

119 This optimism is noted by White (1988), but with the caveat that Mede remains abstract and 
that her defeat is not absolute as long as there are sisours, summoners and sheriffs clerks prepared 
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to serve her still, p. 21, see also Stokes, pp. 152-56 and Baldwin, pp. 22-23. 

1 20 There is a similar comment at Richard, III. 267. 

121 Some manuscripts of B record 'And Wit acorded therwith’ instead of Kynde Wit. In C, Kynde 
Wit and Conscience are given a longer speech in which they comment on the truthfulness of 
Reason's words and the victory over Mede which they heralded, C.V.151-59. 

122 Richard and Mum each survive in a single, incomplete copy; Richard in Cambridge 
University Library MS Ll.iv.14 and Mum in British Library MS Add. 41666. 

123 The literary techniques of the two poems are discussed in Barr, pp. 186-221, cf. above, note 
27. 

124 q^ere is a list of resemblances between the two works in Barr, pp. 360-64. 



From Print to Manuscript: The Golden Legend and 
British Library Lansdowne MS 379 
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I 

Experience has taught me that every manuscript ascribed to 
the second half of the fifteenth century is potentially (and 
often without question) a copy of some incunable. 

So wrote Curt F. Buhler in his 1960 study. The Fifteenth-Century Book} The 
phenomenon of manuscript versions of printed works, which is here stated - not to 
say overstated - in such a startling fashion has since given us pause for thought. 

Dr Buhler was, as one might expect, the first to explore this process fully. 2 
Since then it has been investigated by, among others, Cora Lutz, 3 M. D. Reeve, 4 
Albert Derolez, 5 and Norman Blake. 6 Yet what is interesting is not merely that 
manuscript versions of some printed works exist and that a few have been 
commented upon. What is really significant is the light their existence may shed on 
prevailing attitudes in the early decades of the printing era. 7 Even more importantly, 
the existence of manuscript versions of printed works has the potential, for example, 
to clarify textual relationships between manuscript versions and/or printed texts, 8 to 
increase our understanding of the status and/or popularity of particular works at the 
so-called end of the medieval period, 9 and to enhance our knowledge of late 
fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century printing mores. 10 

As far as medieval England is concerned much can be gleaned about 
manuscript versions of printed works from some of N. F. Blake's published work 
on Caxton. 11 For his fellow printers, however, little if anything is known; for de 
Worde, for instance, all we have at present are some general biographies and a few 
articles unrelated to the present topic. 12 In a sense therefore we have only a partial 
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picture of the overall situation and remain slightly unsure about how it would change 
were more of this background work to be carried out on Caxton's contemporaries 
and successors. 13 Nevertheless what has been brought to our attention is 
interesting. 

Looking through N. F. Blake's William Caxton: A Bibliographical Guide 
(hereafter Guide ) 14 one cannot help but wonder at the extent and range of printed 
material of which manuscript versions exist: B9 Canterbury Tales', BIO Canterbury 
Tales, second edition; B16 Chronicles of England', B21 Confessio Amands; B23 
Cordial', B28 Diets or Sayings; B29 Diets or Sayings, second edition: B35 Eneydos; 
B44 Game of Chess; B46 Golden Legend; B59 Horse, Sheep and Goose, second 
edition; B62 Jason; B66 Life of Our Lady; B73 Order of Chivalry; B79 
Polychronicon; B90 Siege of Jerusalem and B93 Stans Puer. On closer examination 
one notices too some fairly obvious points about the items in this list, such as the 
way in which scribes copying from printed books behave in much the same varied 
way as they have always done when copying from manuscripts. They conceal their 
sources: the scribe of Huntington Library MS HM 144 remains silent about the 
source of his excerpts from the Polychronicon (B79). 15 They transpose their 
exemplars linguistically: in BL Harley MS 6149 the scribe, Adam Loutfut, has 
transformed the language of the printed Order of Chivalry into Scots dialect. 16 They 
make selections: in the case of two of the three manuscripts copied from the first 
edition of the Diets or Sayings of the Philosophers (B28) one is a shortened version 
and one is an extract; likewise two of the four manuscripts of the second edition 
(B29) are extracts or shortened versions. 17 They make personal compilations: in 
Manchester Chetham Library MS 6709 the named scribe, William Cotson, canon of 
Dunstable, obviously intent on making a useful collection of sanctorale and Marian 
material for himself, adds to his lives of Lydgate’s St Margaret, St George and St 
Edmund a copy of part of the printed Life of Our Lady (B66), also by Lydgate, and 
copies of the life of St Cecilia (i.e. the Second Nun's Tale) and a miracle of the 
Virgin (i.e. the Prioress's Tale) from Caxton's second edition of the Canterbury 
Tales (BIO). 18 On the other hand scribes also do the opposite of all these things: 
they reveal their sources; they leave their exemplars linguistically intact; they copy 
works in total; and so on. 

However, though incidentally relevant - as will be seen later - it is not the 
purpose of the present exercise to dwell on such points. Neither is it the purpose at 
the moment to attempt to discover why such texts were copied from printed 
works. 19 Rather what is intended now is to make an addition to the list of 
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manuscripts mentioned in N. F. Blake's Guide and to see how much more we can 
understand about the phenomenon of manuscript versions of printed works from 
this hitherto unknown example. 


n 

One of the items listed in N. F. Blake's Guide for which manuscript versions 
are known to exist is the Golden Legend (B46), a massive collection of mainly 
saints' lives translated by William Caxton (using the Legenda aurea, the Legende 
Doree and the Gilte Legende ) 20 and printed by him for the first time in 71483. Thus 
we are told that Bodleian Library MS Bodley 952 contains a manuscript copy of 
Caxton's 71483 edition (according to the catalogue, this manuscript, which can be 
dated to c. 1500, begins imperfectly during the chapter for the Epiphany and ends 
imperfectly during the Assumption chapter) 21 and that Biihler MS 26 (in the 
Pierpoint Morgan Library, New York) contains a version of the life of St Winifred, 
probably from the late sixteenth century and apparently also from the same edition. 22 

The new addition to these two manuscripts is BL Lansdowne MS 379. This is 
a paper volume composed of diverse material from different periods and apparently 
made up of two separate sections. The second section, ff. 41-86, dates from the end 
of the fifteenth century according to Francis Wormald in his edition of its first and 
main item, The Revelation of the Hundred Pater Nosters on ff. 41r-54r. 23 This is 
followed by various prayers and devotions in Latin and English on ff. 45v-86v. 24 
Professor Wormald says that 'there seems to be no reason to connect this part with 
the rest of the MS and it seems probable that the MS took its present form at the end 
of the seventeenth century'. 25 

In the first section the texts begin with an item on ff. 3r-8r (excluding the 
versos) in Greek and Latin, Oratio D. Johannis Damasceni, written in a seventeenth- 
century hand. 26 Ff. 9r-22v contain what are ostensibly English sermons to which 
we will return later. Ff. 23r-35v contain a printed copy of the Exoneratorium 
Curatorum, an English version of part of Pecham's Constitutions, first printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 71516; the version here is said to date from 71518. 27 The 
printed text breaks off at f. 35v and has been continued on ff. 36r-37v by the hand 
responsible for the items on ff. 9r-22v, thus providing a terminus post quem for our 
scribe. This same hand is also responsible for a medical recipe on f. 37v, two carols 
on f. 38r, 28 (ff. 38v-39r are blank), and more medical recipes on f. 39v; two further 
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hands add items in Latin concerning the humours, and in English concerning the 
amount of time elapsed since the creation of the world, on f. 40r and f. 40v 
respectively. 

About the history of the manuscript what we have is an inscription on f. lr, 
which tells us that: 'I bought this Book out of the Library of Sir Joseph Jekyl. It 
was formerly Lord Somers', with name and date appended 'James west February 
1738/9'. The library of Lord Somers (1651-1716), Lord Chancellor of England, 
passed on his death to his brother-in-law Sir Joseph Jekyl (1663-1738), Master of 
the Rolls; the sales of the latter's library took place on 26 February 1739 and 21 
January 1740. James West ( c. 1704-1772) was treasurer of the Inner Temple and 
President of the Royal Society; his manuscripts were sold privately to Lord 
Shelburne, first Marquis of Lansdowne (1737-1805), and the Lansdowne library 
was in turn sold to the British Museum in 1807. 29 

Concerning the earlier history of the manuscript less is known. Yet by 
returning to the sermon section, ff. 9r-22v, we can discover something at least of the 
manuscript's sources. Ff. 9r-12v contain an English sermon on the theme: 'Probet 
autem seipsum homo: et sic de pano illo edat, et de calice bibat' (I Corinthians 
11.28); according to the Sarum Missal this is from the epistle reading for Holy 
Thursday (I Corinthians 11.20-32) but internal evidence suggests that the occasion 
was Good Friday (f. 12r: 'The wyche suffyrde as }>ys daye Paschyon and dethe'). 
F. 13r is blank. F. 13v consists of some hitherto unnoticed jottings from John 
Mirk's Festial sermon for the Fourth Sunday in Lent, 30 while ff. 14r-17r contain a 
version of Mirk's Easter Day sermon. 31 F. 17v is blank. Ff. 18r-21r and ff. 21v- 
22v comprise what to all intents and purposes are straightforward Middle English 
sermons but are actually chapters taken from the printed Golden Legend for the 
feasts of All Saints and All Souls respectively. Both are heavily abbreviated, as will 
be seen later, and the All Souls chapter now ends imperfectly due to a missing folio 
or folios. 

In the same way as the compiler or scribe does not attribute his gleanings from 
the Festial to Mirk, neither does he refer to the Golden Legend. He entitles the All 
Saints piece simply: 'In die Omnium sanctorum' (f. 18r) as compared with the 
Golden Legend heading: 'The Hystorye of al halowen' (71483, f. CCCxxxxv 
recto), although his second title might strike a chord in anyone familiar with the 
chapter headings in the Golden Legend', his ’The Commemorac/on of all sowles’ 
(f. 21v) corresponds with the latter's 'The commemoracion of al soules' (71483, 
f. CCCxlvi verso). Altered titles or not, it is beyond doubt that the Lansdowne 
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compiler was copying from the Golden Legend. To show the connection it will 
suffice to quote the relevant incipits and explicits: 

Lansdowne MS 379 All Saints Incipit: 

Yowe schall vndyrstonde J>at be feste of all seyntes was 
establyssched for .4. causes. The fyrste was for f>e dedycacion 
of a temple. Secundly for be supplement of offices done. 
Thyrdely for to take awaye neclygens. And fowrthly for to gete 
more lyghly [sic] J>at }>yng wyche we praye fore. (f. 18r) 

Explicit: 

And ban be Aungell commaunde be sexten bat he schulde schewe 
bys to be pope. That aftur be fest of all halun he schulde 
estabyssche [sic] be co/nmemoracion of all be sowlles. And bat 
generall suffrages temporall my 3 te be done ffor bem on be next 
daye where bey maye haue non in specyall. Amen. (f.21r) 

Golden Legend (71483 edition) All Saints Incipit: 

THe feeste of all the Sayntes was establysshed for foure causes/ 

Fyrste for the dedycacion of the Temple/ secondly for 
supplement of offences done/ Thirdly/ for to take awey 
neclygence And Fourthly for to gete more lyghtly that thynge 
whiche we praye fore/ (f. CCCxxxxv recto a ) 

Explicit: 

And thenne he commaunded hym/ that he shold shewe this to the 
pope/ that after the feste of all halowen he shold establisshe the 
commemoracion of alle sowles/ And that generalle suffrages 
temporall myght be done for them on the next day where they 
may haue none in speciall/ (f. CCCxlviii recto b ) 

Lansdowne MS 379 All Souls Incipit: 

The memorye of be departyng of all Crysten sowlles ys 
establyssched to be solempnysed in be cherche of cryste on bys 
daye to be ende bat bey maye hafe generall ayde and comforte 
where as bey maye hafe non specyall. (f. 21v) 
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Explicit (imperfect): 

I praye be )>at bou wylte offre bys brede vn to allmy 3 ty god for 
my synnes. And knowe bou for serten bat )>y prayers schall be 
harde. And ban whan })at bou schalte cum and wasche be bou 
schalte not fynde me. And ban bys prest offerd all a weke entyre 
sacryfyce to god for bat man. And whan be preeste cam (f. 22r) 

Golden Legend (71483 edition) All Souls Incipit: 

THe memorye of the departynge of al Crysten soules is 
stablysshed to be solempnesed in the chirche on this day/ to 
thende that they may haue generall ayde and comforte/ wher as 
they may haue none specyall (f. CCCxlviii verso 3 ) 

Corresponding lines to Lansdowne Explicit: 

I pray the that thou wolt offre this brede vn to almy 3 ty god for 
my synnes/ And knowe thou for certayne that thy prayer shalle 
be herd/ And whan thenne thou shalte come to wasshe the/ thou 
shalt not fynde me/ And thenne this preest offryd alle a weke 
entiere sacryfyse to god/ for hym/ And when he cam ... 

(f. CCC1 recto a ) 


III 

The Golden Legend was obviously a popular text and besides the edition 
printed by William Caxton (above) in 71483 (STC 24873) 32 and possibly in 1487 
(STC 24874), 33 it was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1493 (STC 24875), 1498 
(STC 24876), 71500 (STC 24880.5, the Bible Stories only), 1507 (STC 24878.3 
and 24878.5), 34 1512 (STC 24879), 1521 (STC 24879.5) and 1527 (STC 24880), 
and by Julian Notary in 1503 [1504] (STC 24877). 35 Our compiler could thus have 
taken his selections from any of these editions. Fortunately however it is possible to 
narrow the field slightly. 

Near the beginning of the Lansdowne text of the All Saints chapter is a 
sentence that does not make good sense: 
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And yt was ordeynd by arte of J>e deuyll bat whan a prouynce 
scholde turne hys backe to b e ydole of Rome lyke as in 
schewyng bat yt departed fro be seygnory of Rome (f. 18r) 

Caxton's ?1483 edition (STC 24873) shows that our scribe apparently missed out a 
line and that the sentence should read: 

And it was ordeyned by arte of the deuylle that whanne a 
prouynce wold rebelle/ ageynst the Romayns/ Thymage of that 
prouynce shold tome his backe to thydolle of Rome/... 

(f. CCCxxxxv recto 3 ) 

This reading is also found in what is said to be Caxton's next edition, usually dated 
1487, 36 but an investigation of the later editions yields the following readings: 

1493 edition, de Worde (STC 24875): And it was ordeyned by 
arte of the deuylle that whan a prouynce shold toume his backe 
to thidolle of Rome ... (f. CCCxxv verso b ) 

1498 edition, de Worde (STC 24876): And it was ordeyned by > 
arte of the deuylle that whan a prouince shold toume his backe to 
thydolle of Rome ... (f. CCCv recto 3 ) 

1503 [1504] edition. Notary (STC 24877): and it was ordeyned 
by arte of be deuell bat whan a prouyn I ce shold toume his back 
to thydolle of Rome ... (f. Clxxxxvii recto a_b ) 

1507 edition, de Worde (STC 24878.3): And it was ordeyned 
by arte of the deuyll bat whan a prouynce sholde tourne his 
backe to the ydoll of Rome ... (f. CCCii verso 3 ) 37 

1512 edition, de Worde (STC 24879): And it was ordeyned by 
arte of the deuyll that whan a prouynce sholde toume his backe 
to be ydolle of Rome/... (f. CCCviii recto b ) 

1521 edition, de Worde (STC 24879.5): And it was ordeyned 
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by arte of the deuyll that whan | a prouynce sholde tourne his 
backe to the ydoll of Rome/ . . . (ff. CClxxxxii verso b - 
CClxxxxiii recto 2 ) 

It is not until we get to the final edition that we find the proper reading restored: 

1527 edition, de Worde (STC 24880): And it was ordeyned by 
arte of the deuyll/ that I whan a prouynce wold rebell agaynst the 
Romayns/ the ymage of ]>ai prouynce sholde turne his backe to 
the ydol of Rome/... (ff. CClxxxxii verso b -CClxxxxiii recto 3 ) 

Consequently it is plain that the missing line in the manuscript version was not due 
solely to the fault of the scribe but to the fact that this same line was missing in his 
printed exemplar. This also clearly means that he was copying from one of the 
editions produced between 1493 and 1521. One tends to wish for further shared 
error that might enable one to narrow the field even further. However there is only 
one other potentially significant mistake. 38 This concerns the reference to the 
geographical division of the world into four in the All Saints chapter. In the 1493 
edition the 'south' is given as the 'fourth'. 39 This mistake is also found in the 1498 
edition, although in the British Library copy 'fourth' has been altered on the page to 
'south'. 40 This proper reading occurs in all subsequent editions except for Notary’s 
edition of [1504] ('fourth'). The correct version 'southe' occurs in the Lansdowne 
manuscript which might imply that the compiler was not using the 1493 or [1504] 
editions, and that he might not have been using the 1498 text (it is impossible to tell 
whether the correction above was made contemporaneously or much later). 41 This 
could mean that the Lansdowne copy derives from a printed exemplar of 1507,1512 
or 1521. However even a mechanical scribe (and the Lansdowne texts are not the 
result of mere mechanical copying) could have corrected the error for himself, so too 
much should not be concluded from this reading. It is true of course that in view of 
the fact that he was copying out part of the (printed) Exoneratorium Curatorum in c. 
1518, 42 it would be natural to suppose that his Golden Legend exemplar falls nearer 
that of 1521 than 1493 (and such a view could support and be supported by 
evidence from the 'south'/Tourth' error above). Yet there is no absolute proof for 
this view as a quick comparison of the Lansdowne manuscript version with the 
1493, 1498, 1512 and 1521 editions shows no consistent pattern of agreement 
between the Lansdowne text and any one edition. 43 In sum, therefore, it can be said 
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that while we may believe, and perhaps even be fairly certain, that the Lansdowne 
compiler's printed exemplar dates from c. 1507 to 1521, we can only know that its 
dates are from 1493 to 1521. Moreover in a sense what is more interesting than the 
date of his exemplar is what he does with his text and it is to an exploration of this 
that we may now turn, first to the All Saints chapter and then to that of All Souls. 44 


O IV >.-5h> 

o 

As one might expect when comparing any two medieval texts, there are very 
many verbal differences throughout between the manuscript and printed versions, 
but these need not detain us here. What is really noticeable is the way in which the 
Lansdowne compiler abbreviates his source. In order to show how this is done the 
basic structure and content of both these chapters from the Golden Legend will be 
shown very schematically below, followed in turn by commentary (within square 
brackets) detailing the sort of changes, or otherwise, the compiler makes: 45 


The All Saints chapter and the Lansdowne 379 version 

Feast established for 4 reasons: 

(1) For the dedication of the temple 

(2) To make up for our omissions 

(3) To do away with negligence >r 

(4) To obtain more easily that which is prayed for 
[The Lansdowne compiler follows suit.] 

•» 

(1) For the dedication of the temple 

Here the story is told of how the Romans built a temple, set their idol therein and 
placed the images of all the provinces over which they had sovereignty around the 
idol. When a province rebelled against Roman rule, its image would turn its back on 
the idol, and then the Romans would subdue that province. The Romans then 
constructed a temple called the Pantheon at the behest of Cybele and later a temple 
for all the sons of Cybele. Following the advent of Christianity this temple was re¬ 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and the feast of All Saints established. 

[The Lansdowne compiler closely follows the printed text except that he omits the 
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section concerning the temple made for the sons of Cybele.] 

(2) To make up for our omissions 

Six reasons are put forward by William of Auxerre why the saints should be 
honoured. 

More reasons by John Damascene why saints and their relics should be honoured. 
[The Lansdowne compiler omits the reference to William, merely calling him a great 
clerk who put forward an unspecified number of such reasons. Of these our 
compiler makes use only of the first, second and fifth. The section on further 
reasons, which is longer than the previous section, he omits entirely.] 

(3) To do away with negligence 

Even though the feasts of a few saints are hallowed this is done negligently so now 
there is an opportunity to make good such omissions. 

Four types of saints honoured: apostles, martyrs, confessors and virgins. 
Differences among the saints: 

Apostles better than others in 4 ways (with subdivisions) , v 

Martyrs suffered in 3 ways (with subdivisions) dv- 

Confessors confessed in 3 ways (with subdivisions) 

Virgins excellent in 5 ways. 

[The Lansdowne compiler follows his exemplar until the introduction of the 
differences among the saints. He then uses the first point (with 3 of its 4 
subdivisions) concerning the way in which the apostles differ, but he omits the other 
sections (i.e. the remainder of the apostles' section, the martyrs' section, the 
confessors' section and most of the virgins' section). It is not until we get to the 
fifth point concerning the virgins' excellence that he resumes dependence on his 
source. It is worthwhile pausing here to see exactly what happens at this juncture. 
When this manuscript section is checked against the original, it is obvious that 
something has been omitted. Yet when looking at the manuscript in isolation, 
although one realizes that the sense is somewhat odd, it is impossible to see the join 
in the connecting sentence that links the discussion of the first point concerning the 
apostles with the last concerning the virgins; the manuscript reading is below and the 
printed version follows: 

They ben swete pasturs of j>e schepe and floke of oure lorde. 

And are clothyd in pe vesture of Ihciu cryste And in Ioye allwey 
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wythe hym And so shall folowe allwey )>e lambe. (f. 20r) 

they ben swete pastours of the shepe and flock of our lord (f. 
CCxxvii verso 3 ) . . . Fyfthly is shewed the dygnyte and 
excellens of virgyns . .. They shall be clad wyth vestimentes of 
]>e same wyth Ihesu cryst and Ioye alway with him/ And they 
shall folow alway the la/nbe/ (f. CCCxix recto 3 ).] 

(4) To obtain more easily that which is prayed for 

Following some brief introductory matter, an exemplum is told concerning the 
sexton at St Peter's, Rome, to whom was revealed a vision of the saints in heaven 
and the souls in purgatory. 

[Apart from omitting most of the introductory section, the Lansdowne compiler 
repeats this exemplum almost verbatim.] 

Basically, then, we see that the Lansdowne compiler has kept the bones of the 
Golden Legend structure intact but that he has abbreviated the content severely. In 
so doing however he has rendered a passable account of the establishment of the 
feast of All Saints which is in many respects, particularly its brevity, as adequate as 
that of the original, which not infrequently tends almost to lose itself in a maze of 
divisions and sub-divisions. 

The way in which he deals with the All Souls chapter may be seen below: 


The All Souls chapter and the Lansdowne 379 version 

The reason why the feast has been established: so that souls may have general aid 
because individual aid is not possible. Two main points, concerning the purgation 
of souls and their suffrages, will be dealt with. 

[The Lansdowne compiler keeps the explanation but omits the reference to the 2 
main points.] 

(1) Purgation 

Who are purged? Three kinds dealt with in turn (with subdivisions). 

By whom are they purged? Answer = evil angels. 

Where are they purged? Answer = purgatory. Purgatorial punishment is analysed 
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in this division (with 5 subdivisions) and 3 exempla told as part of the second, third 
and fourth subdivisions. 

[The Lansdowne compiler omits the whole of this principal at this point, but see the 
commentary below following (2).] 

(2) Suffrages 

Three matters to be considered: the suffrages done, those for whom they are done 
and those by whom they are done. 

The suffrages done - there are 4 types that profit those who are dead: prayers of 
friends, giving of alms, singing of masses and observation of fasting. Three 
exempla are told to demonstrate the importance of prayer, 1 exemplum the 
importance of alms-giving and 3 exempla the importance of masses. Concerning 
fasting and the other three St Gregory is cited as saying that absolution can be 
obtained by the oblation of priests, the prayers of saints, the alms of friends and the 
fasting of kinsmen. An exemplum is told to show the efficacy of penance, and 
another told to demonstrate the efficacy of indulgences. 

For whom they are done: 4 matters (with subdivisions) are considered. 

By whom they are done: 2 exempla told (these make up almost the entire division). 
[The Lansdowne compiler begins with the fourth point (fasting) of the first division 
(the suffrages done) together with St Gregory's comment and the first exemplum 
(telling how a wicked woman was saved by the penance of her son). He then goes 
back to the third point (masses) of the same division and takes from there another 
exemplum. This is the first of the three there and concerns a monk called Justus 
whom St Gregory ordered to be buried in a dunghill with the three pence of gold that 
he had hidden, but who was saved from perdition by the masses said for him (on St 
Gregory's orders) over a period of thirty days. Following this our compiler returns 
to the first principal (Purgation), which he had hitherto overlooked, and draws from 
the third division (where the souls are purged) the last of three exempla. This 
concerns the priest and the bath-attendant, the latter being a former lord forced to 
serve in the bath-house after his death as punishment for his sins. He is released 
from this following masses said for a week. The Lansdowne version breaks off in 
mid-sentence (due to a missing folio/s) very near the end of this exemplum.] 

Thus while the manuscript version of the All Saints chapter was relatively 
successful, it seems as though our compiler was too daunted by the more complex 
structure of the All Souls chapter to even attempt to keep within its structural 
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framework. What he ends up doing is to present an amorphous collection of three 
exempla, the first (concerning the sinful woman) taken from subdivision 4 of 
division 1 of principal 2, the second (concerning the monk Justus) from subdivision 

3 of division 1 of principal 2, and the third (concerning the priest) from subdivision 

4 of division 3 of principal 1. One wonders what guiding plan, if any, was in his 
mind when he chose these exempla. Admittedly they are linked by the same general 
theme of how souls can be saved by penance and masses. Nevertheless one 
continues to be amazed that he went to so much apparent trouble to glean these 
exempla; even if he picked them at random, he would still have had to read his way 
through much of the chapter in question. 


V 

In a sense what we have witnessed here in the use of the Golden Legend is the 
reverse of what happens with The Book of Margery Kempe when extracts were first 
published in c. 1501 under the title A shorte treatyse of contemplacyon (STC 
14924). 46 As Sue Ellen Holbrook has shown, for the purposes of that edition 
someone extracted twenty-eight passages from no less than twenty-four chapters of 
Book 1 of the manuscript version and tried to fit them into a coherent pattern: that is, 
clustered into five groups with a dominant motif in each. 47 

Our compiler's method of working follows that of some of his predecessors 
and contemporaries alluded to earlier in this article. Thus like many of the copyists 
from printed exemplars of the Diets or Sayings of the Philosophers, he makes his 
own selection of material; like William Cotson, the scribe of Manchester, Chetham 
MS 6709, he makes a personal compilation, and so on. Effectively what he does is 
to draw on a number of sources in order to compile a useful collection of sermons. 
Although the Good Friday sermon (ff. 9r-12r) is unconnected with any known 
Middle English sermon and may therefore be original, the jottings for the Fourth 
Sunday in Lent (f. 13v) and the Easter Day sermon (ff. 14r-17r) come from the 
Festial 48 and those for the feasts of All Saints (ff. 18r-21r) and All Souls (ff. 21 v- 
22v), as we have seen, from the printed Golden Legend. There is of course no 
evidence that these specific texts were ever preached - evidence for oral delivery is 
rarely forthcoming. Nevertheless there can be little doubt that we are dealing with a 
small collection of sermons; as far as the extracts from the Festial are concerned this 
is obvious since we know it to be a sermon cycle, and the first text cannot be 
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anything but a sermon for the pre-Easter period. In such company we can I think be 
fairly certain that the compiler intended his selections from the Golden Legend to be 
seen as sermons. It is noticeable, for example, that one of the main results of his 
revision of the Golden Legend chapters is that he has reduced them in length. This 
means that his text for the feast of All Saints (the All Souls text is unfinished) is 
comparable in length (seven pages) to his first sermon (c. seven and a half pages) 
and to the Easter Day sermon (c. six and a third pages), making them all very 
suitable for preaching purposes. 49 To this end the texts follow liturgical order, with 
the exception of the jottings for the Lenten sermon which were obviously added, 
perhaps later, on a spare page. While not representing anything like a full sermon 
cycle, they nevertheless cover some very important preaching and/or liturgical 
occasions. 50 Moreover the fact that the compiler's debt to the Golden Legend has 
remained undiscovered until now, despite several scholarly investigations of the 
manuscript, means that he has indeed been successful in passing these texts off as 
sermons, at least in modern times. 51 Whether any of the contemporary audience 
recognised his various acts of plagiarism must remain open to question. 

What must also remain open to speculation is whether the compiler and the 
putative preacher were one and the same person. The manuscript (i.e. the first part, 
discussed here) is one that would have been eminently suitable for a clerical owner. 
It is difficult to fathom who else would have wanted a copy of Pecham's 
Constitutions (ff. 23r-37v) and a small collection of sermons. The production of the 
manuscript was obviously an amateur one - the untidy script, the mode of 
compilation, the fact that the printed copy of Pecham's work had to be finished by 
hand and that various jottings occur here and there would, taken together, suggest a 
home production rather than a purchased book. That it represents the work of a 
preacher compiling material from the Festial, the Golden Legend and Pecham's 
Constitutions for use in his own preaching and teaching would therefore seem to be 
a readily acceptable assumption. 

There remains however one unsolved mystery relating to his use of the Golden 
Legend, namely, why did he use it? Of course we have seen that it supplied him 
with the material he required but this still does not answer the question completely. 
He had already used the Festial so why did he not make use of this same source for 
his sermons for the feasts of All Saints and All Souls? In Mirk's version of the 
former we are told that the feast was established for three reasons: 'for a tempull 
halowyng, for omissyons fullyng and for neclygence clansyng', 52 which obviously 
duplicate those found in the Golden Legend version. Moreover the first section of 
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Mirk's sermon contains the account of the erection of the Pantheon and the last the 
exemplum concerning the sexton at St Peter's that we have encountered in the 
Golden Legend and in Lansdowne 379. Similarly Mirk's account of the 
establishment of the feast of All Souls is close in its essentials to that of the Golden 
Legend with its emphasis on how 'devot prayng, almes- 3 euyng, and masse- 
syngyng' 53 help souls, though its exempla differ from those chosen by the 
Lansdowne compiler. 54 Above all, besides their close similarity in content, Mirk's 
sermons are brief and to-the-point and very much that which the Lansdowne 
compiler tries to make from the Golden Legend chapters. So why did he not take 
over these ready-made sermons from the Festial and save himself the bother of 
wading through the Golden Legend with thoughts of abbreviation and excision on 
his mind? I suppose it could be argued simply that the copy of the Festial available 
to him lacked sermons for these two occasions. This could have been the case, 
although it would surely presuppose that he either knew nothing about the extent of 
the Festial and was thus not moved to find a copy containing the requisite sermons 
or, if he did know something of its tradition, he was unable to locate a copy that met 
his requirements. Somehow in view of the popularity of the Festial in manuscript 
(some thirty-six copies are known to exist, although not all are complete) 55 and in 
print (some twenty-four editions were printed between 1483 and 1532, STC 17957- 
17975), this latter view is hard to accept. 

One is left then with the puzzle of the compiler of Lansdowne 379 apparently 
overlooking the easy option of selecting from the Festial and choosing instead from 
the Golden Legend. That he did so may have been as a result of pure whimsy or it 
may have been a tribute to the status of the Golden Legend . 56 At any rate what it 
does give us is a further example of that intractability that makes the study of the 
interaction of manuscript and print, print and manuscript at the end of the Middle 
Ages a source of continuing interest. 57 
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Production and Publishing in Britain 1375-1475 (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 403-32. My thanks are 
due to Professor Blake for allowing me to see a version of this essay prior to publication and for 
permission to refer to information contained therein in the present article. Although not directly 
concerned with manuscript versions of printed works much useful information can also be obtained 
from N. F. Blake, William Caxton: A Bibliographical Guide (New York and London, 1985); see 
note 11 and below. 

7 In general such attitudes cannot be pinned down easily: one is in danger of simplifying the 
issue by placing the emphasis on those who saw the advent of printing in a negative light or 
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conversely on those who saw it in a positive light, whereas in reality the situation would appear to 
have been much less clear-cut. Probably the most even-handed account of such attitudes is to be 
found in the section on 'The Printers' in Btihler 1960 (note 1), pp. 40-65; see also the valuable 
comments in Elizabeth L. Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change: Communications 
and Cultural Transformations in Early-Modern Europe, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1979), 1,48-49, on how 
an oft-cited piece of medieval evidence (Vespasiano Da Bisticci's views on printing) has been 
misunderstood by successive scholars with consequent falsification of the overall picture. 

8 One of the important points to emerge from the study of incunables is the lack of 
standardization among different editions; see, for example, Lotte Hellinga, 'Manuscripts in the 
Hands of Printers', in the collection of essays edited by J. B. Trapp (note 4), pp. 3-11. An example 
of the clarification of textual relationships can be found in Biihler 1940b (note 2). 

9 This is true for all works but would seem to be particularly so in the case of manuscript 
versions of printed classical texts. Thus for instance in R. A. B. Mynors, 'A Fifteenth-Century 
Scribe: T. Werken', Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 1 (1949-53), 97-104, 
we are told that 'when we find in the University Library [Cambridge] (MS Kk. 4. 17) a copy of the 
Subiaco Lactantius of 1465 .. . preceded originally, it seems likely, by a transcript of Wendelin’s 
Cyprian of 1471, we need look no further for an explanation than the fact that Cyprian was not a 
common author in England, and Lactantius still a very scarce one' (p. 103). 

10 Such specific knowledge will augment that of a more general nature found in such books as: 
Marjorie Plant, The English Book Trade: An Economic History of the Making and Sale of Books, 
Third edition (London, 1974); H. S. Bennett, English Books and Readers 1475 to 1557: Being a 
Study in the History of the Book Trade from Caxton to the Incorporation of the Stationer's 
Company (Cambridge, 1952); and Eisenstein (note 7). 

11 A judicious use of the index to his William Caxton: A Bibliographical Guide (n. 6) results 
in a list of printed texts that generated manuscript versions; a similar list is printed as Appendix A 
to his essay 'Manuscript to Print' (note 6). 

12 See Henry R. Plomer, Wynkyn de Worde and his Contemporaries from the Death of Caxton 
to 1535: A Chapter in English Printing (London, 1925) and James Moran, Wynkyn de Worde: 
Father of Fleet Street, Wynkyn de Worde Society (London, 1960); the articles include: Henry R. 
Plomer, 'An Inventory of Wynkyn de Worde’s House "The Sun in Fleet Street" in 1553', The 
Library , 3rd ser., 6 (1915), 228-34; N. F. Blake, 'Wynkyn de Worde: The Early Years', Gutenberg 
Jahrbuch (1971), 62-69; N. F. Blake, "Wynkyn de Worde: The Later Years’, Gutenberg Jahrbuch 
(1972), 128-38; Anthony Stockwell Garfield Edwards, 'Poet and Printer in Sixteenth-Century 
England: Stephen Hawes and Wynkyn de Worde', Gutenberg Jahrbuch (1980), 82-88. The only 
item immediately relevant for the present context is 'Appendix I Handlist of Publications by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1492-1535' in H. S. Bennett's study (note 10), pp. 239-76. 
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1 3 Appendix C, 'Other Incunabula copied into Manuscripts or for which Manuscript Copy-Texts 
exist in England’ of Blake's essay (note 6) provides a small number of hitherto unknown examples. 
However, it would seem unlikely that large numbers of manuscript versions of works printed by 
Caxton's contemporaries and successors, all previously unnoticed, are still awaiting our attention. 

14 The conventions here are those used in Blake's Guide; thus where the number of the edition 
is not mentioned it can be inferred that it is the first edition but this is not to suggest that it is the 
only edition as generally such texts will have been reprinted by Caxton or his successors. I refer to 
the Guide rather than to Appendix A, 'Caxton Prints for which a Copy-Text survives or which were 
used as Copy', pp. 419-25, of Blake's essay (notes 6 and 11) as the Guide will be more generally 
available. Readers are advised however that this appendix contains some extra examples of 
manuscript versions not recorded in the Guide; it also contains the following extra information: that 
the second part of Magdalene College Cambridge Pepys MS 2006, containing Chaucerian Minor 
Poems, may be copied from a Caxton or Caxton-derived print; that BL Additional MS 29729 may 
contain a copy of Caxton's Court of Sapience; that two manuscript copies of the Indulgence (1476) 
exist in Queen's University Library Belfast, Brett MS B50; and that Magdalene College Cambridge 
Pepys MS 2124 may contain a copy of a possibly lost printed version by Caxton of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

15 The manuscript is described in Ralph Hanna III, The Index of Middle English Prose: Handlist 
I, The Henry E. Huntington Library (Cambridge, 1984), pp. 17-20, especially pp. 18-20 where 
Professor Hanna says 'Like ... the same scribe's volume of Polychronicon selections, Oxon 
Trinity Col 29, these texts appear copied from Caxton's print’ (p. 18). 

16 Loutfut's text was subsequently copied three times in the period from the late fifteenth- to the 
late sixteenth-century; for details see Alfred T. P. Byles, The Book of the Ordre ofChyualry, EETS 
os 168 (1926), pp. xxix-xxx. 

17 Of the first edition only Lambeth Palace Library MS 265 is a full copy, Newberry Library 
Chicago MS f. 36 Ry 20 is a shortened version while an extract occurs in BL Additional MS 60577 
(the Winchester Anthology). Of the second edition Trinity College Dublin MS 213 contains an 
extract while Columbia University Library MS Plimpton 259, which may be a copy of this 
edition, contains a shortened version (for full details see Biihler 1948, referred to in note 2); BL 
Additional MS 22718 contains a full copy as does the seventeenth-century version in Curt F. 
Biihler, New York, MS 11 (for a discussion of the latter see the Biihler article above). 

18 The manuscript is described in N. R. Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, III: 
Lampeter - Oxford (Oxford, 1983), pp. 345-47. 

17 Although clearly a crucial question in this whole issue, it is not one for which a single 
answer can be provided; such answers, or rather suggestions, would be as many and as varied as the 
texts themselves. For some theories and suggestions see the articles by Biihler 1940a (note 2), 
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Biihler 1952 (note 2), Mynors (note 9), Btihler 1960) (note 1), Reeve (note 4), Derolez (note 5) and 
Blake (note 6). 

20 For general details and for information on Caxton's use of these texts see Manfred Gorlach, 
The South English Legendary, Gilte Legende and Golden Legend , Braunschweiger Anglistiche 
Arbeiten 3 (Braunschweig, 1972), esp. pp. 9-15 and pp. 88-99; Richard Hamer, ed.. Three Lives 
from the Gilte Legende, Middle English Texts 9 (Heidelberg, 1978), Introduction, esp. pp. 24-26. 

21 The manuscript is described in Falconer Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Oxford, 1905), vol. 5, p. 355, no. 27780. 

22 A discussion and edition of this text can be found in Btihler 1976 (note 2). Note however 
that Buhler's reference to BL Additional MS 35298 as the only surviving manuscript of the 1438 
Golden Legend to contain the life of St Winifred (pp. 88-89) is misleading; it is actually a Gilte 
Legende manuscript, for details of which see Hamer (note 20), p. 27 and note 62. 

23 Francis Wormald, 'The Revelation of the Hundred Pater Nosters: A Fifteenth-Century 
Meditation’, Laudate, 14 (1936), 165-82, at 165. 

24 A full description is available in Wormald (note 23), pp. 165-70. 

25 Wormald (note 23), p. 166. 

26 The foliation of the manuscript is confusing as several systems are present; the one referred 
to throughout this article is the modem pencil foliation that goes from folio 1 to folio 86. 

27 STC below stands for W. A. Jackson, F. S. Ferguson and Katharine F. Pantzer, A Short- 
Title Catalogue of Books printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of English Books printed 
Abroad 1475-1640, first compiled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, Second edition (London, 
1976-86), 2 vols. Of the eleven editions printed between 71516 and c. 1552 the following were by 
de Worde: 71516 ( STC 10627.5), 71518 ( STC 10628), 71520 (STC 10631) and 71521 ( STC 
10631.5). The Lansdowne manuscript's copy of STC 10628 is the only known one of this edition. 

28 The carols, apparendy unique, are edited in Richard Leighton Greene, ed.. The Early English 
Carols, Second edition (Oxford, 1977), no. 43 (p. 23) and no. 94 (p. 50), with notes on the 
manuscript on pp. 304-05 and on the respective carols on pp. 353 and 64. 

29 This account of the manuscript's history is derived from Wormald (note 23), p. 166, note 1; 
see also Seymour de Ricci, English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts (1530-1930) (Cambridge, 
1930), pp. 51 and 66. 

30 The notes can be equated with p. 101,11. 9-11 and p. 103,11. 17-22 of Theodor Erbe, ed., 
Mirk's Festial: A Collection of Homilies, by Johannes Mirkus (John Mirk), EETS es 96 (1905); 
the ending is not the same as that of the printed text. 

31 See Erbe's edition (note 30), pp. 129-32; this text was first brought to general attention in 
Alan J. Fletcher, 'Unnoticed Sermons from John Mirk’s Festial', Speculum, 55 (1980), 514-22, at 
516-17 and 520. 
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32 STC also records that the chapter concerning St Thomas Becket from the 71483 edition was 
printed separately in c. 1520 (STC 23954). 

33 That listed as STC 24874 and given the date of 71487 has proved to be a problem for 
students of the Golden Legend. The comments below about the two copies that I have made 
enquiries about help to cast some light on the issue. P. K. Escreet, Keeper of Special Collections 
at Glasgow University Library, has informed me that it is not possible to be precise about the date 
of the Glasgow copy but that it is apparently a mixture of the 71483 and 71487 editions. Dr Lotte 
Hellinga, Deputy Keeper in the Department of Incunabula in the British Library, in commenting on 
the British Library's copy (recorded in STC as 'L. (portions completing imp. copy of 24873)' [i.e. 
71483]) has informed me that the original work was thought to belong to late 1483/1484 and that 
the reprinted quires belonged to the period of c. 1487, but that another theory puts the date of 
reprinting as not long after that of the original. I am very grateful to both scholars for this 
information. 

34 STC 24878.5 is listed as a variant of the 1507 edition (STC 24878.3) and is said to have 
been printed for Wynkyn de Worde by Richard Pynson on the same date, 4 September 1507, as 
STC 24878.3. The only copy listed in STC is in Lambeth Palace Library; this contains the date 
and Pynson's imprint following the colophon. The readings checked in this copy are 
orthographically identical with those in a copy of STC 24878.3 (in the National Library of 
Scotland). It would seem therefore that rather than being a separate edition per se STC 24878.5 
merely fulfils STC's own criterion for a variant edition, i.e. one that shows 'a major change in title, 
imprint or colophon produced in the course of printing off the relevant sheet’ (1, xli). 1 am very 
grateful to Dr E. G. W. Bill, former Librarian of Lambeth Palace Library, for dealing with my 
queries about the Lambeth text, and to Dr Robert Donaldson, Keeper of Printed Books at the 
National Library of Scotland, for information on the National Library copy of STC 24878.3. 

35 The date given in the edition is the 16 February 1503, in the nineteenth year of Henry the 
VII's reign; Henry Plomer (note 12), p. 169, has pointed out that according to modem calculations 
the date would be 1504. 

36 See note 33 above. This edition (STC 24874) has not been microfilmed so I am most 
grateful to P. K. Escreet of Glasgow University Library for checking this reading in the Glasgow 
copy for me, and to Dr Lotte Hellinga of the British Library for checking it in the BL copy. 
Orthographically the readings in both copies are identical with that in the 71483 edition (STC 
24873). 

37 Readings from what is recorded as the 1507 variant edition in STC (24878.5) are omitted 
here (for further comment on this text see note 34). Unlike the other editions where all the given 
readings differ orthographically from each other and from the Lansdowne text (thereby making it 
useful to record them here as orthographical similarity can sometimes be used in helping to 
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determine the specific source of a manuscript copy, but obviously not in this case as we can see), 
the lines in the variant are orthographically identical to those in the other 1507 edition (STC 
24878.3). Neither of these editions has been microfilmed so I am very grateful to Dr Robert 
Donaldson of the National Library of Scotland for checking the relevant readings in the National 
Library copy of STC 24878.3 for me, and to Dr E. G. W. Bill, formerly of Lambeth Palace 
Library, for checking the variant. 

38 In the 71483 edition the opening lines read: 'secondly for supplement of offences done' (f. 
CCCxxxxv recto a ). In all editions between 1493 and 1527 'offyces' occurs instead of 'offences’; the 
Lansdowne text also has 'offices' (f. 18r). This however is of no help in isolating the source text as 
it merely confirms that the compiler was not using the 71483 edition (and we know that he was not 
using the 71487 edition; see above). 

3 9 The correct reading is given in the 71483 edition. 

40 I have used a microfilm of the British Library copy (STC 24876) so it is difficult to tell how 
or indeed when the change was made; the word 'fourth' is decipherable but someone has altered 'f to 
's' and enlarged the't' so as to partially obscure the preceding 'r'. I do not know whether this 
alteration is unique to the BL copy. 

41 A line is omitted from the colophon in de Worde's 1498 edition and this mistake is repeated 
by Notary in his [15041 edition. This would imply that Notary was using the 1498 edition as his 
basis and might further suggest that the mistake of 'fourth' had not been corrected to 'south' in the 
1498 text, at least not before it was used by Notary in [1504]. It is conceivable of course that only 
the British Library copy of the 1498 edition has this alteration (see note 40). 

42 Apart from this, there is no other concrete evidence that could help in dating the hand. The 
paper is watermarked but as each folio is individually mounted on guards these are difficult to 
decipher and are thus of little help. From the appearance of the hand however it is very unlikely to 
date much later than c. 1518. 

43 The textual analysis did not include the 1507 edition/s because it/they have not been 
microfilmed and it was not possible for me to examine the originals. However, judging from the 
pattern that emerged when comparing the other texts, this apparent oversight would appear to be 
negligible. Apart from the cases where the Lansdowne readings differ from all those of the printed 
editions, other variants are minimal and are of the type quoted below (three examples taken from the 
All Saints chapter): 

Lansdowne 379: ymages (f. 18r, 1. 10) 

grett er (f. 18r, 1. 23) 
contyncnt (f. 20v, 1. 10) 

1498: ymage (f. CCCxxv verso**, 1. 16) 

gretter (f. CCCxxvi recto 3 ,1. 11) 
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contynent (f. CCCxix recto* 5 ,1. 33) 

1483: ymage (f. CCCv recto 3 ,1. 13) 

greter (f. CCCv recto 3 ,1. 30) 
conteynent (f. CCCviii recto 3 ,1. 37) 

[1504]: ymage (f. Clxxxxvii recto 3 ,1.16) 

greter (f. Clxxxxvii recto* 5 ,1. 11) 
conteynent (f. Clxxxxix recto* 5 , l. 5) 

1512: ymages (f. CCCviii recto* 5 ,1. 19) 

gretter (f. CCCviii recto* 5 ,1. 36) 
contynentes (f. CCCxi verso 3 ,1. 13) 

1521: ymages (f. CClxxxxii verso* 5 ,1. 19) 

great (f. CClxxxxiii recto 3 ,1. 14) 
co/itynentes (f. CClxxxxvi recto 3 ,1. 11) 

44 Because we do not know for certain which edition of the Golden Legend was being used by 
the compiler (see above), I have taken the precaution of using the earliest (1493) and the latest 
(1521) editions that the compiler could have used as the basis of my discussion below; all 
quotations come from the 1493 edition. HoweveT, as the differences in content between the 
individual editions are non-existent, the choice of'base text’ is relatively unimportant. 

45 In order to elucidate the structure I make use of the terminology common in the study of the 
medieval sermon, thus the term 'principal' is used when referring to the primary division of the 
subject-matter, with the terms 'division' and 'subdivision' used for subsequent divisions of the same 
material. 

46 Henry Pepwell reprinted it in 1521 (STC 20972) as part of a volume containing mystical 
writings. The first edition is printed in Sanford Brown Meech and Hope Emily Allen, eds, The 
Book of Margery Kempe, EETS os 212 (1940), Appendix II, pp. 353-57. 

47 See Sue Ellen Holbrook, 'Margery Kempe and Wynkyn de Worde', in Marion Glasscoe, ed., 
The Medieval Mystical Tradition in England: Exeter Symposium TV, Papers read at Darlington 
Hall, July, 1987 (Cambridge, 1987), pp. 27-46; Figure 1 on p. 28 shows the correspondences 
between the two versions in schematic form. 

48 Following a cursory check, it would seem that the Lansdowne Easter sermon derives from a 

manuscript version of the Festial rather than a printed one (too little of the Lenten sermon is 
present to enable its source to be judged). Note however A. J. Fletcher's (note 31) comments on 
the former sermon: 'Though textually remote from the sermon as it appears in the best manuscripts, 
the Lansdowne version is a very late copy. This, coupled with the possibility that at some stage in 
its textual transmission it may have been copied very loosely, may account for the extent of its 
substantive variation' (p. 517, note 15). -t 
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49 Although lengthy sermons were not uncommon in the Middle Ages, most popular sermons 
tend to be quite brief; the average length of sermons in the Festial is about five printed pages. 

50 The importance, in terms of preaching, of Easter Day and the Lenten period is obvious to 
anyone even remotely acquainted with extant sermon literature in Middle English. To generalize 
about the others is less easy but one can say that within the sphere of sanctorale preaching the feast 
of All Saints was an important generator of sermons, but that the same did not apply to the feast of 
All Souls nor indeed to Good Friday. Nevertheless there is nothing unusual in this choice of texts 
and one can readily accept the idea of sermons being preached on all five occasions. C. R. Cheney, 
■Rules for the Observance of Feast-Days in Medieval England’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, 34 (1961), 117-47, provides a good indication of the status of particular feast-days in the 
Middle Ages, while a discussion of preaching occasions occurs, for example, in V. M. O'Mara, 'A 
Study of Unedited Late Middle English Sermons that occur Singly or in Small Groups, with an 
Edition of Selected Sermons' (unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Leeds, 1987), pp. 
262-85. 

51 The relationship was first pointed out in O'Mara (note 50), p. 15. 

52 Erbe (n. 30), pp. 266-68, p. 266,11. 9-11. 

53 Erbe (n. 30), pp. 269-71, p. 269,11. 15-16. 

54 The four exempla found in Mirk's sermon are however also found in the All Souls chapter of 
the Golden Legend. 

55 These are described in Martyn F. Wakelin, The Manuscripts of John Mirk's Festial', Leeds 
Studies in English, ns 1 (1967), 93-118, and further manuscripts in Fletcher (note 31). BL MS 
Arundel 279 (containing an excerpt from Mirk's Rogation sermon) has now been added to the 
number, see O'Mara (note 50), p. 37 and note 57; there is also a copy of Mirk's sermon for the feast 
of St John the Baptist among the Cause Papers in the Borthwick Institute of Historical Research in 
York (H.C.C.P. 1590/5), see my article, 'A Middle English Sermon preached by a Sixteenth- 
Century "Athiest": A Preliminary Account', Notes and Queries, 232 (1987), 183-85. 

56 If this last hypothesis is true one might wonder why he did not use the Golden Legend for all 
his borrowings. The answer may simply be that he did not borrow these chapters from the Golden 
Legend because it does not contain specific chapters for the Fourth Sunday in Lent, Good Friday or 
Easter Day; it does contain chapters for Quadragesima, the Passion and the Resurrection but the 
content of these may not have suited his purposes. 

37 This article is a revised version of a paper entitled 'From Print to Manuscript in late 
Medieval England' delivered to the Medieval Group at the University of Leeds on 5 December 1988. 
I am grateful to that original audience for their interest, to the following scholars who answered 
various queries: Dr D. Agius, Dr J. Boffey and Dr C. Meale, and to the British Library Board for 
permission to quote from Lansdowne MS 379. My thanks are also due to Dr O. S. Pickering for 
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reading the present article and for his useful comments. 
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Chaucer and the Hand that Led Him 
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In an essay that remains a model of intelligent, discriminating source-and-influence 
study, Robert A. Pratt 1 some years ago convincingly established Chaucer's 
comfortable and persistent reliance on a manual 'which aimed to afford spiritual 
sustenance and moral advice and encouragement (together with illustrative sayings 
and stories) to preacher, friar, or layman', the Communiloquium of the thirteenth- 
century Franciscan John of Wales - or, if not this particular volume, then its closely 
similar 'progenitor, cousin, or descendant' - for numerous passages in the Wife of 
Bath's Prologue and Tale , the Summoner's Tale , the Pardoner's Tale , the Nun's 
Priest's Tale , and others. It was a reliance on Chaucer's part, Pratt sensitively 
argued, that not only remained unacknowledged by the poet and the manuscript 
glosses (which often refer us to the ultimate sources of that which Chaucer found 
neatly excerpted and catalogued in the compendium before him), but is turned to the 
purposes of characterization of the various 'false preachers' of the Tales of 
Canterbury who exploit, and appropriate to their own ends, the volume's contents in 
their particular preachments. At the same time, Chaucer's treatment rather 
ungratefully satirizes the 'very idea of the book itself, with all its sententious and 
exemplary morality, and its aim of moral inculcation at all hours and under all 
circumstances of the day '. 2 Chaucer is mimicking the preachers' style while at the 
same time he 'follows the preachers' method and goes to the friars for material and 
guidance'; indeed, the poet relies for the effectiveness of these characterizations on 
the friars' success in educating his audience in classical, pseudo-classical, and 
religious exempla and sayings. To vary the cliche Pratt's title invoked, Chaucer has 
managed to have his cake and eat it, too. 

Not the least important result of Pratt's study is to reduce the number of works 
that Chaucer knew directly or used as often as previously thought. Comparison of 
John of Wales's citations with the language of the originals, and comparison of the 
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order and disposition of the material in the sources and in John of Wales's 
compendium, serves to relegate the sayings of Secundus Philosophus and the De 
factis dictisque of Valerius Maximus to the category of books Chaucer apparently 
did not know first-hand; it seems, moreover, that in those tales where the 
Communiloquium offers parallels, Chaucer did not spend time poring over Juvenal, 
Gregory the Great, or John of Salisbury's Policraticus. Furthermore, it appears that 
he took over many of his quotations from the Vulgate from the manual before him, 
familiar as such verses might have been to him nonetheless. 

I know of no subsequent study that substantively alters Pratt's conclusions 
regarding the value of the Communiloquium to Chaucer, or restores to the poet’s 
shelves authors and books that Pratt argued were known to him largely, if not 
exclusively, through that compendium. Indeed, so persuasive is Pratt's analysis of 
the contents of the Communiloquium in relation to Chaucer's works that most 
readers, I suspect, will even accept his conclusion that ’the presumption is now very 
strong that [Chaucer] never had occasion to consult Seneca at first hand'. 3 The 
Pardoner has declared that 

■i > 

Senec seith a good word doutelees; 

He seith he kan no difference fynde 
Bitwix a man that is out of his mynde 
And a man which that is dronkelewe, 

But that woodnesse, yfallen in a shrewe, 

Persevereth lenger than doth dronkenesse. A 

(VI[C], 492-97) 4 

But the parallel with the Communiloquium , which Chaucer has been following, 
ceases at line 495, while the letter of Seneca, to which John of Wales explicitly 
refers, goes on in the very next sentences to offer a close parallel of PardT, 496-97: 

nihil aliud esse ebrietatem quam voluntariam insaniam. Extende 

in plures dies ilium ebrii habitum: numquid de furore dubitatis? 

nunc quoque non est minor sed brevior. 5 

[drunkenness is nothing else than self-induced madness. If you 

prolonged the condition of the drunkard over several days would 

you have any doubts of his lunacy? At the moment the lunacy is 

not less but shorter.] i 
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Chaucer may, of course, have gone directly to Seneca at this point, but it is indeed 
unlikely that he did so, given the absence of any other clear echoes of Seneca's letter 
in the Pardoner’s exposition. Instead, the tag from Seneca may have been included 
in the particular manuscript of the Communiloquium that Chaucer was using, as 
Pratt himself suggested; or, bearing in mind the long-lived tradition of mining 
Seneca for his moral precepts, the idea might have come to Chaucer through some 
florilegium of which he was reminded by the reference in John of Wales. 6 

In this essay I wish to suggest, however, that with regard to another author 
and text, the Communiloquium did indeed serve as the stimulus to the poet to 
consult the actual source catalogued and excerpted in the manual, and that it was this 
earlier source which for a time guided the poet in his construction of a section of the 
homiletic material near the beginning of the Pardoner's Tale. The source I have in 
mind whose use in the Pardoner's Tale seems never to have been suggested by 
scholars is Jerome's Letter 22, to Eustochium ('De virginitate servanda'), the 
famous letter composed no later than Spring 384 as part of Jerome's public 
campaign in Rome for asceticism, a program sanctioned and encouraged by Pope 
Damasus himself. Never intended as a merely private correspondence, this libellus 
on virginity, the conduct of daily life, and the practices of false 'virgins' and 
preachers, also contained the famous account of the author's dream of ten years 
earlier, in which Jerome, dragged before the tribunal of God Himself, and asked 
what he was, replied that he was a Christian, only to hear the crushing 
pronouncement, 'Mentiris . . . Ciceronianus es, non Christanus; "ubi thesaurus 
tuus, ibi et cor tuum’". [You are lying. You are a Ciceronian, not a Christian; 'for 
your heart is where your treasure is'.] The dreamer was pardoned only after 
swearing a great oath, 'Lord, if ever again I possess worldly books, if ever I read 
them, I shall have denied You'. 7 Jerome's letter was immediately a cause celibre , 8 
and became the most copied of all his epistulae: I count from Lambert's census no 
fewer than 258 extant manuscripts dating from the seventh to the sixteenth century 
which contain the letter (either as part of the collected Epistulae, or in a briefer 
anthology, or singly) of which some 102 were produced before 1400, and of which, 
it should further be noted, thirty-two and eighteen manuscripts, respectively, are to 
be found in England. 9 That Chaucer knew this readily accessible treatise is 
suggested by a clear quotation from it in ParsT 345, in a section of that tale where 
Chaucer has departed from his source, Raymund of Pennaforte's Summa de 
poenitentia, and for which no other source, which might contain the quotation from 
Letter 22, has been identified. 10 
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Pratt established beyond a doubt Chaucer's use of John of Wales in the 
homiletic passages of the Pardoner's Tale on the strength of Communiloquium 
I.iii.3, 


Prover. xxxj, dicitur Noli regibus o lamuel dare vinum, quia 
nullum secretum ubi regnat ebrietas, ne forte bibant et 
obliviscantur iudiciorum dei et cetera; unde et principes gentiles 
abstinebant se a gula et luxuria, precipue ut triumpharent de 
inimicis 

[Proverbs 31, it is said Give not wine to kings, o Lamuel, 
because there is no secret where drunkenness reigns, lest they 
drink strongly and forget the judgment of God, etc.; for which 
reason even the princes of the gentiles abstained from gluttony 
and lechery, especially so they might triumph over enemies] 

which he found echoed in PardT 560-61, 573-78, and 583-87. Furthermore, this 
same chapter of the Communiloquium declares, 'prohibetur libido luxurie et gule 
que est ei annexd [transl.], which is carried over by Chaucer in the passage: 

And right anon thanne comen tombesteres 
Fetys and smale, and yonge frutesteres, 

Syngeres with harpes, baudes, waferes, 

Whiche been the verray develes officeres 
To kyndle and blowe the fyre of lecherye, 

That is annexed unto glotonye. 

The hooly writ take I to my witnesse 
That luxurie is in wyn and dronkenesse, 

<VI[C], 477-84] 

with the phrase 'luxurie is in wyn' called into being from a similar idea, 'in vino 
inquit est luxuria 1 , in Communiloquium IV.iii.7. And this latter chapter, 
significantly enough, goes on to introduce the exemplum of Lot in a form echoed by 
the very next lines of the Pardoner's Tale. 11 

But also in this chapter of the Communiloquium , Jerome’s letter to 
Eustochium is explicitly identified as the source of 'in vino ... est luxuria'. 12 If 
Chaucer, as I believe he did, took John of Wales's cue at this point and opened 
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Jerome's letter, he would have found not only, as he might have expected, the very 
quotation 'vinum, in quo est luxuria' (Eph. 5.18) but also, just a few lines above, an 
account of Jerome's imagining in his desert cell the appearance of dancing girls, 
'saepe choris intereram puellarum', who keep the fires of lust surging in a mind 
burning with desire, though the flesh had been subdued almost to death, 

mens desideriis aestuabat. . . et ante hominem suum iam came 

praemortua sola libidinum incendia bulliebant. 13 

[(my) mind was burning with desire . . . and the fires of lust 

bubbled within me, though my body was already as good as 

dead.] 

It is a striking scene, to be sure, which Chaucer transforms into the actual 
appearance of'tombesteres/ Fetys and smale' ( PardT , 477-78) and their ilk who, as 
the agents of the devil, 'kyndle and blowe the fyr of lecherye' (PardT, 482). And it 
should be noted that this same association of fire with wine and lechery - an imagery 
which, conventional as it may be, is not made by John of Wales in his exposition, 
had been earlier made by Jerome a few lines below the section just quoted, where 
that writer, in speaking of the effect of wine on a youthful nature, says 'Quid oleum 
flammae adicimus? Quid ardenti corpusculo fomenta ignium ministramus?' 14 [Why 
do we cast oil on the flame; why do we give fuel to a body that is already on fire?] 
Both John of Wales and the letter of Jerome upon which he is drawing move 
directly at this point to biblical exempla of wine's destructive power; both the 
Communiloquium and the letter first cite the example of Noah, exposed in his 
drunkenness (which Chaucer chooses not to include), before passing on to Lot in an 
allusion that, while stressing the patriarch's ignorance of his drunken incest, as the 
Vulgate account may be said to, nonetheless somewhat surprisingly enlists him as 
proof that ’luxurie is in wyn and dronkenesse’: 

Lo, how that dronken Looth, unkyndely, 

Lay by his doghtres two, unwityngly; 

So dronke he was, he nyste what he wroghte. 

(VI[C], 485-87) 

Pratt saw that these lines clearly echoed John of Wales's 'Loth vero per temuientiam 
nesciens libidini miscet incestum, . . .' [Lot, in truth, on account of drunkenness, 
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ignorant of sensual desire, engages in incest] which, while undoubtedly true, does 
not explain their curious use here in a preachment against winebibing. I submit that 
the resolution of this apparent contradiction lies in the careful distinction Jerome 
offers in the letter - none of which is carried over by John of Wales in the 
Gommuniloquium - of guilt mitigated by ignorance, with moral error nonetheless 
unaffected by the fact of Lot's inebriation: 

Lot, the friend of God, after he had been saved upon the 
mountain as the one man found righteous among all those 
thousands, was intoxicated by his daughters. They may have 
thought that the human race had ended and have acted rather 
from a desire for offspring than from love of sinful pleasure; but 
they knew full well that the righteous man would not abet them 
unless he were drunken. [Djenique, quid fecerit ignorauit; et - 
quamquam uoluntas non sit in crimine, error in culpa est. [In 
fact he did not know what he was doing: but although there be 
no wilfulness in his sin the error of his fault remains] As the 
result he became the father of Moab and Ammon, Israel's 
enemies, who 'even to the fourteenth generation shall not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord forever'. 15 

ib 

Chaucer, moving between the two texts open before him, would have found in the 
letter the rationale he needed to include the exemplum without its undermining the 
speaker's intended homiletic point. Now the fact that Chaucer borrows the 
exemplum for the Pardoner's hypocritical 'moral tale' from John of Wales's manual 
for preachers is not without its irony, of course, but that the particular emphasis 
which the Pardoner puts on the exemplum derives from Jerome's exhortations to 
virgins unsophisticated in the ways of the world to resist the evils of drink, lest they 
be seduced and corrupted, becomes an even more telling comment on its 
appropriator, a cunning and ruthless exploiter who seeks only to ’wynne’. Perhaps 
not coincidentally, then, the Pardoner's confessed desire for profit at the expense of 
the innocent and vulnerable, 

... the povreste page, 

f Or of the povereste wydwe in a village, 

A1 sholde hir children sterve for famyne, s 
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finds its natural expression and resolution in the image of him as drinker and lecher: 

Nay, I wol drynke licour of the vyne 
And have a joly wenche in every toun. 

(VI[C], 449-53) 

Indeed, the Pardoner's pausing before his Prologue to 'drynke and eten of a cake' 
(VI[C], 322), in addition to its undeniable parody of the Eucharist, 16 clearly seems 
to picture the symbolic opposite of how Jerome in the letter alludes to Daniel: 
"'desideriorum uir" appellatus est, quia panem desiderii non manducauit et uinum 
concupiscentiae non bibit' 17 [he is called 'the man of desires', because he did not eat 
the bread of desire or drink the wine of lust]. 

Passing from the evils of drink to those of gluttony, the Pardoner offers the 
conventional example of Adam having lost paradise for himself and his descendants 
through overeating: <u fit-- 

Adam oure fader, and his wyf also, ! 

Fro Paradys to labour and to wo 

Were dryven for that vice, it is no drede. i 

For whil that Adam fasted, as I rede, 

He was in Paradys; and whan that he 
Eet of the fruyt deffended on the tree. 

Anon he was out cast to wo and peyne. 

(VI[C], 505-11) 

As has long been known, the source of these lines is most certainly Jerome, 
Adversus Jovinianum 2.15, in which, after noting the divine prohibition of eating 
from one tree in the Garden as evidence that abstinence from food was required to 
sanctify the blessedness of paradise, Jerome states: 'Quamdiu jejunavit Adam in 
paradiso fuit: comedit et ejectus est statim duxit uxorem, . . .' which appears as a 
gloss, with citation to Jerome's treatise, in both the Hengwrt and Ellesmere 
manuscripts. PardT , 508-11 offer a close translation, though it should perhaps be 
borne in mind that the 'wo and peyne' to which Jerome is referring in his diatribe 
against Jovinian is rather pointed and specific. For the quoted passage continues, 
'. . . ejectus statim duxit uxorem. Qui jejunus in paradiso virgo fuerat, satur in 
terra matrimonio copulatur' [he was no sooner cast out than he married a wife. 
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While he fasted in paradise he remained a virgin; sated on earth, he bound himself 
with the tie of marriage]. In this context, Adv. Jov., in longing for a return by 
abstinence to the Paradise lost through gluttony, is really advocating, beneath the 
figure, a 'return' to pre-lapsarian virginity (which Jerome understands in more than 
merely literal terms) from the post-lapsarian state of marriage. This is not at all to 
the purpose of the Pardoner, who had earlier announced his marriage plans to the 
Wife of Bath and the other pilgrims and, regardless of the effect of her tale of marital 
woe, hardly desires to live as a virgin. 

I suggest that for this passage in the Pardoner's Tale Chaucer was reminded of 
the lines in Adv. Jov. by a passage in Letter 22 only a short paragraph below the 
lines he read regarding Lot: 

Alioquin ad exemplum horum poteris tibi ipsa colligere, 
quomodo et primus de paradiso homo uentri magis oboediens 
quam Deo in hanc lacrimarum deiectus est uallem .... 

[In any case the examples I have given will enable you to 
understand why the first man, obeying his belly more than God, 
was cast out of Paradise into this vale of tears.] 

It is somewhat surprising that although Jerome directs these remarks to the 
unmarried Eustochium, he does not turn the exemplum here against the institution of 
marriage, but speaks more literally to condemn gluttony and approve simple fare, no 
matter what he might have thought would have ultimately befallen the virgin who 
gives herself over to sumptuous feasting. Chaucer, with both texts before him, 
returns to Letter 22 from his translation of the lines of Adv. Jov. (to which the letter 
had led him in the first place) to render 'lacrimarum . . . uallem' by the general and 
non-specific 'wo and peyne', and by so doing portrays the Pardoner as unwilling to 
imagine mankind's own responsibility in returning to innocence. For according to 
the Pardoner, Adam's gluttony, the 'original of oure dampnacioun,/ Til Crist hadde 
boght us with his blood agayn' (VI[C], 500-01) and all the other stains of even the 
'moost envoluped in synne', can be easily absolved by the pardons he has available 
for sale. 

The section on gluttony, as has been carefully detailed by Lewis, 19 is greatly 
indebted to the De miseria condicionis humanae, at least part of which treatise 
Chaucer claims elsewhere to have translated. In particular, De Miseria 2.17.21-26, 
Innocent's quotations of Ecclesiasticus 37.32-34 and 1 Cor. 6.13, are translated by 
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PardT, 513-16, 522-23, with the intervening material, 

Allas, the shorte throte, the tendre mouth, 

Maketh that est and west and north and south, 

In erthe, in eir, in water, men to swynke 
To gete a glotoun deyntee mete and drynke, 

(VI[C], 517-20) 

quite clearly drawn from Innocent's lines earlier in the same chapter, 20 as are PardT , 
534-36 (from De Miseria 2.18.2-5) and PardT, 537-46 (from De Miseria 2.17.5- 
14). But I suggest that it was Jerome's letter to Eustochium that again served as 
Chaucer's imaginative stimulus and primary source. In the same short chapter in 
which Jerome declaims concerning Adam's expulsion from Paradise, he explicitly 
quotes first 1 Cor. 6.13 (reflected, as we have seen, in PardT, 522-23) and then 
Phil. 3.19, 'Quorum deus venter est', to which latter verse Chaucer restores its full 
context by translating Phil. 3.18-19: 

The apostel wepyng seith ful pitously, 

'Ther walken manye of whiche yow toold have I - 
I seye it now wepyng, with pitous voys - 
They been enemys of Cristes croys. 

Of which the ende is deeth; wombe is hir god!' 

(VI[CJ, 529-33) 

In treating gluttony in the Parson's Tale, Chaucer took over from the abbreviated 
version of Peraldus's Summa de vitiis known as Quoniam the quotation from 
Phillipians, in a context that, as in PardT and De Miseria, explicitly alludes to 
Adam's expulsion from paradise on account of that sin. 21 But in no source or 
analogue brought forward other than Jerome's letter to Eustochium does the writer 
move from the Adam exemplum to the citation of both biblical verses that Chaucer 
translates. Chaucer used the outline supplied by chapter 10 of the letter, first 
modifying the allusion to Adam in light of Jerome's later expression of the expulsion 
in Adv. Jov.; he was likewise reminded by the letter of a similar passage in 
Innocent's treatise and, possibly because Jerome himself had explicitly stated that 
his purpose in the letter was not to treat gluttony in any exhaustive fashion, Chaucer 
culled from Innocent's book a number of striking images (e.g. 'O wombe! O bely! 
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O stynkyng cod,/ Fulfilled of dong and of corrupcion!' [PardT, 534-35]) to supply 
graphic elaboration on Jerome's schematic outline. 

If I have succeeded to this point in demonstrating Chaucer’s use of a fairly 
concentrated section of Jerome's rather extensive letter, perhaps I may be allowed to 
speculate on how other parts of the letter may have been imaginatively transformed 
by the poet. Chaucer may have been struck by a passage toward the end of the letter 
(ch. 32) in which Jerome denounces avarice on the strength of 1 Timothy 6.10 - in 
Jerome's reading 'Radix malorum omnium est avaritia' - in order to introduce a 
brief exemplum in which a hundred gold coins left by a monk at his death cause 
dissension among his brothers until it is decided that this dangerous treasure should 
be buried with its original owner. Has Chaucer actively substituted for this meagre, 
straightforward vignette the splendid and complex tale of the revellers who kill, and 
are killed, for the gold they discover beneath the tree in illustration of the same 
scriptural text? We cannot know; but if he did so, it was an alteration that further 
enriched the irony of an avaricious preacher warning of cupidity's fatal attractions in 
a tale told both for and about himself. 

Much closer, however, to those passages of the Letter dealing with drinking 
and gluttony - indeed, only a few lines beyond the sections Chaucer seems to have 
worked from ad seriatem - is a reference to the discomfited Sampson, portrayed by 
Jerome in the conventional fashion as a victim of lust: 

Sampson leone fortior, saxo durior et qui unus et nudus mille est 
persecutus anmatos, in Dalilae mollescit amplexibus. 22 
[Samson was stronger than a lion and harder than rock; alone he 
chased a thousand armed men; but in Dalila's arms he was 
softened.] 

The Pardoner, apparently reminded of a drunkard's nasal exhalations by the sound 
of the biblical hero's name, turns the allusion to a new purpose: 

And thurgh thy dronke nose semeth the soun 
As though thou seydest any "Sampsoun, Sampsoun! 


That whan a man hath dronken draughtes thre, 
And weneth that he be at hoom in Chepe, 

He is in Spaigne, right at the toune of Lepe - 
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Nat at the Rochele, ne at Burdeux toun - 

And thanne wol he seye "Sampsoun, Sampsoun!" 

(VI[C], 553-72) 

The inappropriateness of the biblical adaptation here - the Pardoner himself 
admits '[a]nd yet, Good woot, Sampsoun drank nevere no wyn' - plus the 
repetition of the (not very funny) punch line just after we hear that 'dronkenesse is 
verray sepulture / Of mannes wit and his discrecioun', might be seen to add some 
additional circumstantial support for the old critical view that for all the Pardoner's 
railing against drink, his own train of thought has perhaps been temporarily derailed 
by the insidiously creeping 'wyn of Spaigne'. 23 Be that as it may, one wonders 
how, and why, this adaptation of the Samson allusion has been made. Pratt 
discovered in the Communiloquium (I.iii.3) a citation to Proverbs 31 that went 
beyond the treatment of the same material in Innocent's De miseria and Chaucer's 
own Melibee by quoting along with the second half of Prov. 31.4 ('nullum secretum 
ubi regnat ebrietas') the first half of the verse ('Noli regibus o lamuel dare vinum') 
and the first half of the next verse ('ne forte bibant et obliviscantur'), all three of 
which are clearly echoed by the Pardoner: 

Prov. xxxj, dicitur Noli regibus o lamuel dare vinum, quia 
nullum secretum ubi regnat ebrietas, ne forte bibant et 
obliviscantur iudicorum dei et cetera; unde et principes gentiles 
abstinehant se a gula et luxuria, precipue ut triumpharent de 
inimicis 

In whom that drynke hath dominacioun 
He kan no conseil kepe, it is no drede. 

But herkneth, lordynges, o word, I yow preye. 

That alle the sovereyn actes, dar I seye, 

Of victories in the Olde Testament, 

Thurgh verray God, that is omnipotent, 

Were doon in abstinence and in preyere. 

Looketh the Bible, and ther ye may it leere. 

And over al this, avyseth yow right wel 
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What was comaunded unto Lamuel - 
Nat Samuel, but Lamuel, seye I; 

Redeth the Bible, and fynde it expresly 
Of wyn-yevyng to hem that han justice. 

(VI[C], 560-61, 73-78, 83-87) 

Pratt concluded that '[djespite his double protestation ... the Pardoner had not been 
reading the Bible at all; here as elsewhere he appears to have been indebted to John 
of Wales'. 24 

It may be, however, that only after encountering Proverbs 31.4 in Innocent's 
treatise did Chaucer work from the fuller citation supplied by John of Wales. For 
the quotation of Prov. 31.4, which in the Pardoner's Tale is rather widely separated 
from the echoes of its companion biblical verses, appears in Chaucer, in a passage 
that leads directly into the Samson material, in an order of presentation identical to 
that of Innocent's treatise; 

Quid turpius ebrioso, cui fetor in ore, tremor in corpore, qui 
promit stulta, prodit occulta; cui mens alienatur, facies 
transformatur? 'Nullum enim secretum ubi regnat ebrietas'. 25 
[What is more unsightly than a drunkard, in whose mouth is a 
stench, in whose body a trembling; who utters foolish things, 
betrays secrets; whose reason is taken away, whose face is 
transformed? 'For there is no secret where drunkenness 
reigneth'.] 

O dronke man, disfigured is thy face. 

Sour is thy breeth, foul artow to embrace, 


Thou fallest as it were a styked swyn; 

Thy tonge is lost, and al thyn honeste cure, 

For dronkenesse is verray sepulture 
Of mannes wit and his discrecioun. 

In whom that drynke hath dominacioun 
He kan no conseil kepe; it is no drede. 

(VI[C], 551-61) 
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This short chapter in the De miseria ends with Innocent's allusion to two 
biblical figures, Jonadab and John the Baptist, who, like Samson, 'drank nevere no 
wyn': 

Filius Rechab et filius Zacharie vinum et siceram et omne quod 
inebriare poterat non biberunt. 26 

[The Son of Rechab and the son of Zachary did not drink wine 
or cider or anything that could inebriate.] 

Chaucer chose not to reproduce these particular exempla; instead, guided by the 
citation of Prov. 31, he most probably turned to, or recalled, the biblical source 
itself. And in that famous chapter (which goes on to present the oft-quoted 
description of the mulier fords), Lemuel's mother warns not only of the evils of 
drink, but of the dangerous surrender, through lust, of a man's virility: 

Ne dederis mulieribus substantiam tuam, et divitias tuas ad 
deledos reges. 

Noli regibus, o Lamule, noli regibus dare vinum, quia nullum 
secretum est ubi regnat dare vinum. 27 

[Give not thy strength unto women, nor thy ways to that which 
destroyeth kings . .. .] 

Under the influence of these lines, Chaucer thus substitutes for the virtuous 
teetotallers mentioned in the De miseria an allusion to Sampson, recalled comically 
through drunken snores, to illustrate the ’lecherous thyng’ that is wine. Chaucer 
may have found all he needed for this happy invention in John of Wales, who offers 
the pithy comment 'Amor enim mulieris eneruauit potentiam Sampsonis', 28 but it is 
at least as likely that the more striking and vivid phrasing of the allusion in Jerome's 
letter served as the poet's immediate stimulus for the Pardoner's flight of fancy, an 
idiosyncratic appropriation of traditional material that, amusing as it is, cannot fail to 
call the reader's attention to what has been suppressed, the image of the man 
effeminized through lust. 

And in this regard, I suggest that Chaucer may have been guided by Letter 22 
in the construction of the Pardoner's character in a larger and more fundamental 
respect, i.e. by the scathing portrait Jerome supplies of the effeminate, lustful 
parasite-prelate. It is a characterization to which Jerome often returns in his. 
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writings, but one which perhaps finds its most striking depiction in the letter to 
Eustochium, where he warns his correspondent, and other unsuspecting females, of 
those seducers, 'quibus feminei contra apostolum crines, hircorum barba . . 
[wearing their hair long like a woman's, contrary to the apostle's precept, and with a 
goat's beard] and those others, would-be presbyters and deacons, who care only 'si 
bene oleant, si pes laxa pelle non folleat. crines calamistri uestigio rotantur' 29 [if 
they are well scented, if their shoes fit without a crease. Their hair shows traces of 
the curling iron]. In Letter 52.5 readers and acolytes are similarly described as with 
hair made wavy from the curling iron, while monks and priests ingratiate themselves 
to the faithful with 'lover’s nonsense' like 'Mel meum, lumen meum meumque 
desiderium' [My sweetie, my light, and my desire]. In Letter 54.13, the widow 
Furia is cautioned to avoid the society of 'wanton long-haired dandies', and never to 
be seen in the company of a 'curled steward', a 'handsome foster-brother', or 'a fair 
ruddy footman'. In Letter 130.19, explicitly citing his earlier letter to Eustochium, 
Jerome again inveighs against those same fancily styled and well perfumed youths. 
And in Adv. Jov. this same figure is turned against Jovinianus himself, whom 
Jerome pictures as clad in linen and silk, strutting like an exquisite, ruddy of cheek, 
sleek of skin, with hair smoothed down behind; indeed, Jovinianus leads a veritable 
swine-herd of such finely coiffed fellows, not to mention their female counterparts: 
'Amazons . . . venientes contra se viros ad pugnam libidinum provocantes'. 
[Amazons ... who challenge the men who come against them to a battle of lust.] 30 
In an important essay 31 that exposes the inherent weakness of the evidence to 
support the theories of the Pardoner's supposed eunuchry, hermaphroditism and/or 
homosexuality, C. David Benson convincingly argued that the 'real perversion of 
this pilgrim is not sexual but moral', and that the 'vague and contradictory hints of 
sexual peculiarity' presented in one part of his portrait exist 'to prepare us for the 
more serious ecclesiastical corruptions to follow', 32 which constitute the real subject 
of his presentation in the Tales. In a largely complementary study, Richard Firth 
Green, 33 while accepting Benson's contention that the thrust of the characterization 
is away from the Pardoner's sexuality per se and in the direction of its moral import, 
finds implicit in Benson's argument evidence that the Pardoner's heterosexual 
lechery is portrayed through the 'long-established tradition that equates sexual 
intemperance with physical debilitation'. 34 I suggest that a powerful influence on 
Chaucer in this regard was exercised by the effeminate heterosexual caricature 
Jerome supplies in his various letters, chiefly Letter 22. In debunking the 
Pardoner's supposed homosexuality, Benson shrewdly notes among other 
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heterosexual details the similarity of the Pardoner's 'smal' voice and that of the 
curled, effeminate, and desperately heterosexual Absolon, as well as the early 
understanding, in the Tale of Beryn, of the Pardoner as 'a randy, if silly, 
heterosexual whose quest for a "joly wenche in every toun" causes him to be 
thoroughly duped'. 35 I suggest that the figure as it came to Chaucer from Jerome 
proved extremely adaptable to various medieval satiric traditions: to the courtly-love 
tradition, as the squire manque; to the antifratemal tradition, as the lecherous 
opportunist ingratiating himself to women under the guise of religious solicitude; 
and to the de casibus tradition, as the strong man destroyed through a woman's 
wiles. 

It needs to be pointed out, however, that while the General Prologue's 
comparison of the Pardoner to a 'mare* offers scant support for his alleged 
homosexuality - and, indeed, conventionally suggests the (heterosexual) 
lasciviousness of women 36 — the comparison of a him to 'a geldyng' almost 
inescapably suggests the metaphor, if not the fact, of eunuchry. But how is it 
possible to understand eunuchry in the context of feminizing heterosexual 
intemperance? 37 Once again, Jerome points the way. In virtually every one of the 
letters quoted above that employ the figure of the effeminate parasite-prelate, and in 
Adv. Jov. as well, that image is paired, or may be said to alternate, with that of the 
eunuch or the company of eunuchs in attendance on the lady or the ruler. In Letter 
22.16 the same rich widows who ride in their litters behind a row of eunuchs [ordo 
semivir] are exploited by flattering clergy; in Letter 54.13 the same figure of the train 
of eunuchs characterizes the woman who employs them as a bride fit for Nero or 
Sardanapallus, the classical example of the effeminized heterosexual dissolute; in 
Adv. Jov. 1.47, quoting Theophrastus's 'golden book’ on marriage, Jerome 
describes the position of the hapless husband, forced to pay respect to the lady's 
maid, her curled dandy, and 'the eunuch who ministers to the safe indulgence of her 
lust'. Jerome may be said to explain himself on this matter in Letter 130.13: 'Again 
in selecting for yourself eunuchs and maids and servingmen look rather to their 
characters than to their good looks; for, whatever their age or sex, and even if 
mutilation ensures in them a compulsory chastity, you must take account of their 
dispositions, for these cannot be operated on save by the fear of Christ'. 38 As with 
Chaucer's Pardoner, the literal, physical condition exists largely as emblem of an 
interior spiritual or moral state; in Fleming's happy phrasing with regard to another 
of Chaucer's characters, '[t]he visual effects are coherent in their verisimilitude, but 
they are controlled by external iconographic reference.' 39 In such a context, even 
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that rarissima avis , the eunuchus ex nativitate, is not inevitably a virgin, and may 
conceivably be very much a seducer. 

Also in Letter 130.13 Jerome sees the threat of such characters in their loose 
talk and buffoonery, which is intended to undermine the virgin's self-restraint and 
place her in jeopardy, for '[abandoned men often make use of a single light 
expression to try the gates of chastity'. As elsewhere in this letter, Jerome has 
consciously in mind his earlier letter to Eustochium (ch. 24), where he warns: 

Ne declines aurem tuam in uerba mala, saepe indecens aliquid 
loquentes temptant mentis arbitrium. si libenter audias, uirgo, 
quod dicitur, si ad ridicula quaeque soluaris, quidquid dixeris, 
laudant; quidquid negaueris, negant. 

[Do not incline your ear to mischievous words. Men often make 
an indecent remark, that they may test a virgin's real purpose. If 
you hear it with pleasure and are ready to relax at a joke, they 
approve of all you say, and anything you deny they also 
deny.] 40 

Can we deny that in the Pardoner's performance, which builds toward the explicit 
proposition to sell the phony relics, an analogous seduction is undertaken? Harry 
Bailey, perhaps too smugly confident of his position vis-a-vis the physically 
repellent Pardoner, encourages his 'beel amy' to '[t]elle us som myrthe or japes right 
anon' (VI[CJ 319); later, and still hopelessly literal in his defense against the 
Pardoner's coaxings, he will resort to the threat of a mutilation that 'ensures ... a 
compulsory chastity', as if merely to 'unman' the seducer physically could render 
him harmless. But the gentils, who already on the pilgrimage have heard without 
demur more than one risque fabliau, would have gladdened Jerome's heart in 
reacting with an unexpected, and rather maidenly, prudishness to the Host's 
invitation: 'Nay, lat hym telle us of no ribaudye!' (VI[C], 324) 
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NOTES 

I am grateful to C. David Benson (University of Connecticut) and Ernest Gallo (University of 
Massachusetts) for helpful comments on an earlier version of this essay. 

1 Robert A. Pratt, 'Chaucer and the Hand that Fed Him', Speculum, 41 (1966): 619-42; for the 
Pardoner's Tale, esp. 631-35. I quote here from p. 619. For the Communiloquium, see the recent 
work by Jenny Swanson, John of Wales: A Study of the Works and Ideas of a Thirteenth-Century 
Friar (Cambridge, 1989), esp. pp. 63-166. Swanson determines that the Communiloquium, extant 
in two recensions in 144 MSS, was most probably produced between c. 1265 and 1269-70. 

2 Pratt, 'Chaucer and the Hand that Fed Him', p. 640. 

3 Pratt, 'Chaucer and the Hand that Fed Him', p. 635. I should note that John V. Fleming, 
'Anticlerical Satire as Theological Essay: Chaucer's Summoner's Tale', Thalia, 6, 1 (1983), 21, 
note 19, remarks that Pratt's title echoed a phrase of Beryl Smalley which, given the poet's 
extensive use of fraternal materials in that tale, is 'at best unhappy' and inappropriate; but Fleming 
(p. 15) agrees with Pratt on the strong probability that the Senecan exempla in SumT (just as those 
of thePardT) came to the poet indirectly, from the preacher's manual. 

4 All references to the Tales arc from The Riverside Chaucer, General Editor, Larry D. Benson, 
General Editor (Boston, 1987). 

5 Seneca 17 Letters, ed. and trans. C. D. N. Costa (Warminster, Wiltshire, 1988), pp. 68-69 
(Letter 83.19). Costa compares Seneca's Letter 59.15: 'ebrietas quae unius horae hilarem insaniam 
longi temporis taedio pensat' [drunkenness, which balances the gay madness of a single hour with a 
time of weary tedium], 

6 See in this regard the valuable chapter 'The Letters in the Literature of the Twelfth Century’, 
in L. D. Reynolds, The Medieval Tradition of Seneca's Letters (Oxford, 1965), pp. 112-24. 

7 For this letter, see especially J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Controversies 
(New York, 1975), pp. 42-43, 100-03; and David S. Wiesen, St. Jerome as a Satirist (Ithaca, 
1964), pp. 119-28. For Eustochium herself and Jerome's association with her and other virtuous 
Roman women, see Jo Ann McNamara, 'Cornelia's Daughters: Paula and Eustochium', Women's 
Studies, 11 (1984), 9-27; Elizabeth A. Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Friends: Essays and 
Translations (New York and Toronto, 1979), pp. 35-106, esp. 45-52, 71-76; F. A. Wright, trans.. 
Select Letters of St. Jerome (London and New York, 1933), pp. 483-97 (Appendix I, 'On Jerome's 
Correspondence with Roman Women'); Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and 
Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York, 1988), pp. 367-73; and Kelly, Jerome, pp. 
91-103. For the text of Jerome's letters I use the edition of Isidorvs Hilberg, Sancti Evsebii 
Hieronymi Epistvlae CSEL 54-56 (Vindobonae and Libsiae, 1910-18); unless otherwise noted. 
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translations are my own, under comparison with those of W. H. Fremantle (with the assistance of 
G. Lewis and W. G. Martley), The Principal Works of St. Jerome (1892; rpt. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1983 - A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd 
ser. 6); F. A. Wright, ed. and trans.. Select Letters of St. Jerome ; and The Letters of St. Jerome , 
trans. Charles Christopher Mierow, Vols. 1-3 (New York and Ramsey, NJ, 1963 [Ancient 
Christian Writers, 33-35]). 

8 See, for example. Letter 130.19, where Jerome says that the language he used in Letter 22 
gave offence to many, 'because everyone applied to himself that which 1 said and, rather than 
welcoming my cautions, spumed me for having accused him of deeds'. But, gloats Jerome, while 
they have all passed away, his book remains. Rufinus, Apologia contra Hieronymus 2.5 notes that 
the enemies of Christianity were gladdened by Jerome's reproaches of Christians' conduct in this 
letter; interestingly enough, Jerome does not answer this charge in his virtual point-by-point 
rebuttal, the Epistula adversus Rufinum, ed. P. Lardet, CCCL Series Latina 79 (Tumholt, 1982); 
see ch. 32, where he takes up merely Rufinus' indictment of him for continuing to read the pagan 
authors. Eustochium's older sister Blesilla had turned under Jerome's tutelage from a gay young 
widow to the most rigorous ascetic. When she died only a few months after her conversion (in 
384), many claimed Jerome's teachings were responsible, and such public criticism contributed to 
his decision to leave Rome for the Holy Land, where Eustochium, then about fifteen years of age, 
and her mother Paula soon joined him; see Jerome, Letters 38 and 39, and Kelly, Jerome, pp. 1 Ki¬ 
ll. 

9 Bernard Lambert, O. S. B., Bibliotheca Hieronymiana Manvscripta: La tradition manuscrite 
des oeuvres de Saint Jerome , Tome lb (The Hague, 1969), pp. 450-60. 

10 See Siegfried Wenzel's Explanatory Notes to ParsT in The Riverside Chaucer, pp. 958-59, 
notes to 318-979, 322-49, 345-46; and Alfred L. Kellogg, 'St Augustine and the Parson's Tale', 
(1952), rpt. in Alfred L. Kellogg, Chaucer, Langland, Arthur (New Brunswick, NJ, 1972), p. 348 
and p. 352, note 25. Bert Dillon, A Chaucer Dictionary (Boston, 1974), p. 124 traces ProWB, 71- 
72 to Letter 22.20, but Chaucer's source here is almost certainly Jerome, Adv. Jov. 1.12. Lynn 
King Morris, Chaucer Source and Analogue Criticism: A Cross Referenced Guide (New York and 
London, 1985), pp. 274-75 does not distinguish among the various letters of Jerome to 
Eustochium; if Chaucer had Jerome in mind for the corones two of virginity and martyrdom of 
SNT, 220ff., he was recalling Letter 108.32, written in 404 on the death of Paula, not Letter 22. 

11 Pratt, 'Chaucer and the Hand that Fed Him', p. 634. 

12 I quote from Communiloquium siue summa collationum Johannis gallensis (Strassburg, 
1489; rpt. Wakefield, Yorkshire, 1964), IV.iii.7, which refers to the letter in the pre-modem 
numbering as Epistula XLIII. This accessible modem reprint is of the shorter recension of the text; 
there are no significant variants for the passages quoted in this essay in the MSS of the longer 
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recension which I have inspected, BL Royal 6.B.XI and BL Harley 632, though early printed 
editions of the longer recension, that of 1481 by Johann Zainer of Ulm (a reprint of the 1475 
Augsburg edition by A. Sorg) and that of 1496 by Georgius Arrivabenis of Venice, interestingly 
omit the apostrophe 'o lamuel' from I.iii.3. 

13 Jerome, Letter 22.7; cf. Jerome, Vita Hilarionis 7 ( PL , 23:32A), where the girls are naked. 
Brown, The Body and Society , p. 375, note 43 notes that Evagrius describes exactly the same 
experience. 

14 Jerome, Letter 22.8. 

15 Jerome, Letter 22.8, trans. Wright, Jerome: Select Letters, p. 73. Peter Taitt, 'In Defence of 
Lot', Notes and Queries, ns 18 (1971), 284-85, argues that Chaucer and Langland both used as their 
immediate source for the passage Peter Comestor’s Historia Scholastica, which contains (ch. 54) a 
discussion of Lot's incest that unlike the Vulgate does not exonerate the drunken Lot, as well as an 
account of John the Baptist's beheading (ch. 73). But Comestor's account does not, like the 
Pardoner's Tale, make drunkenness a motive; and it should be noted that Comestor's comment on 
Lot is a paraphrase of Jerome's comments, which he cites along with the Glossa Ordinaria (which 
also relies on Jerome's exegesis): 'Lot is unpardonable . . . because he was drunk; and sin was the 
cause of sin'. Pratt, 'Chaucer and Les Cronicles of Nicholas Trevet', in Studies in Language, 
Literature, and Culture of the Middle Ages and Later, ed. E. Bagby Atwood and Archibald A. Hill 
(Austin, 1969), p. 304, brings forward Trevet's account of John’s murder, which draws on Comestor 
but, again without mentioning Herod's drunkenness, at least offers a parallel for PardT, 491 'at his 
feeste' ('ala fest herodes'). Pratt also sees a parallel of the description of Lot, ’so dronke he was' in 
Trevet's addition to the biblical narrative; 'Et cil loth taunt fu enyver, qil ne savoit quaunt celles 
filles la procherount ne quaunt eles ceo departirent'. From a reference in the extremely valuable 
study of Lawrence Besserman, Chaucer and the Bible: A Critical Review of Research, Indexes, and 
Bibliography (New York and London, 1988), p. 127. I note that Dudley Rapelje Johnson, ’Chaucer 
and the Bible’, Unpublished dissertation, University of Yale (1941) p. 166, cites an allusion in John 
Bromyard, Summa Praedicantium I, 229 to Gratian’s Decretum, ’so close to Chaucer's text that it 
was probably quoted in his direct source': 'Inebriaverunt Loth filiae ejus, et se nescienti miscuerunt. 
Quapropter culpandus est quidem, non tamen quantum ille incestus, sed quantum ilia ebrietas 
meretur'. I have been unable to trace the reference, which seems to depend on Jerome, in either 
John de Bromyarde, Summa Praedicantium [Basel, not after 1484] or the Decretum (PL 187). In 
Decretum, Pars I, Dist. XXXV, Cap. VIII. 4, Gratian writes: 'Legimus etiam quod patrem Loth 
inebriaverint filiae in monte, ad quern timentes incendium Sodomitarium confugerant, et habitabant 
in spelunca'. 

Edmund Reiss, 'Biblical Parody: Chaucer's "Distortions" of Scripture', in David L. Jeffrey, 
ed., Chaucer and the Scriptural Tradition (Ottawa, 1984), p. 59, suggests that the Pardoner's term 
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'unkyndely', given the daughters' motives for incest, is an additional misuse of the biblical account. 

16 See Robert E. Nichols, Jr, 'The Pardoner's Ale and Cake', PMLA, 82 (1967), 498-504. 

17 Jerome, Letter 22.9; In this passage, Jerome conflates Dan. 10.3 and 10.19. 'Desideriorum 
vir' is usually taken as 'man greatly beloved'; the Hebrew translates literally as 'a man of 
lovableness'. 

18 Jerome, Letter 22.10. Johnson, 'Chaucer and the Bible', pp. 167-68, compares Gratian, 
Decretum, Pars I, Dist. XXXVI [error for XXXV], Cap. VIII.1 (PL 187.197): 'In paradiso 
abstinentia, post paradisum edendi lascivia incepit.... Itaque gula de paradiso regnantem expulit, 
abstinentia ad paradisum revocavit errantem'. 

17 Lotario dei Segni (Pope Innocent III), De Miseria Condicionis Humane , ed. Robert E. Lewis. 
The Chaucer Library. (Athens, Georgia, 1978), pp. 8-11. 

20 De Miseria, ed. and trans. Lewis, 11.17.1-5, 14 (p. 9): 'Nunc autem gulosus non sufficiunt 
fructis arborum, non genera leguminum, non radices herbarum, non pisces maris, non bestie terre, 
non aves celi .... Ceterum tarn brevis est gule voluptas'. 

21 Siegfried Wenzel, 'The Source of Chaucer's Seven Deadly Sins', Tradido , 30 (1974), 351-78; 
see esp. pp. 370-71. As Wenzel remarks, the section on Gula offers the strongest proof that 
Chaucer's source was Quoniam, not Peraldus. 

22 Jerome, Letter 22.12. 

23 Joseph E. Grennen, '"Sampsoun" in the Canterbury Tales'. Chaucer Adapting a Source', 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 67 (1966), 117-22, suggests that Chaucer was working from Le 
Livre de la chevalier de La Tour Landry, pour I'enseignement de sesfilles, ch. 89, which, mainly 
concerned with the story of Samson (described as someone who maintained his strength through 
temperance), also contains a description of a winebiber that parallels Chaucer's order of details in 
describing the loss of control of the countenance, then the limbs, and finally the mind. John 
Halverson, 'Chaucer's Pardoner and the Progress of Criticism', Chaucer Review, 4 (1970), 184-85 
declares the question of the Pardoner's inebriation 'moribund'; but Middle English literature 
occasionally shows a rather lively interest in the representation of the speech of the less than sober: 
Sister Mary Clemente Davlin, A Game of Heuene: Word Play and the Meaning of Piers Plowman 
B (Cambridge, 1989), p. 84 provocatively suggests that Piers Plowman B.11.433-34, 'And shame 
shrapep hise clones and his shynnes wasshc^y Thanne woot J>e dronken [wye] wherfore he is to 
blame’, with ’shynes' (i.e. shins) a metaphor for 'sins', may be wittily imitating the way a drunken 
speaker might slur 'sins'; she likewise calls attention to the meaningless 'drunken' repetitions in a 
lyric in MS Rawlinson D.913 printed by R. H. Robbins, Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth 
Centuries, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1952), p. 106, no. 117. 

Perhaps merely coincidentally, the Speculum humanae salvationis includes illustrations of 
the Philistines mocking the blinded Samson and drunken Noah mocked by Ham as Old Testament 
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types of Jesus' being blindfolded, spat upon, and beaten. See Adrian Wilson and Joyce Lancaster 
Wilson, A Medieval Mirror: Speculum humanae salvationis 1324-1500 (Berkeley, Calif., 1984), 
pp. 178-79. 

24 Pratt, ’Chaucer and the Hand that Fed Him', p. 634. 

2 ^ De Miseria, ed. and trans. Lewis, II. 19.1-4 (pp. 167-69). 

26 De Miseria, ed. and trans. Lewis, 11.19.14-16. 

27 Proverbs, 31.3-4. 

28 John of Wales, Communiloquium (1489), I.iii.3. 

27 Jerome, Letter 22.28. 

30 Jerome, Adv. Jov., 2.37. 

31 C. David Benson, 'Chaucer's Pardoner: His Sexuality and Modem Critics, Mediaevalia, 8 
(1985 [for 1982]), 337-49. 

32 Benson, 'Chaucer's Pardoner', p. 346. 

33 Richard Firth Green, 'The Sexual Normality of Chaucer's Pardoner', Mediaevalia, 8 (1985 
[for 1982]), 351-58. 

34 Green, 'Sexual Normality', p. 354. 

35 Benson, 'Chaucer's Pardoner', p. 345; see also Green, 'Sexual Normality’, p. 353. 

36 Beryl Rowland, Blind Beasts: Chaucer's Animal World (Kent, Ohio, 1971), p. 100, quotes 
Albertus Magnus, De animalibus, 6.99: 'et equam ideo vocamus feminam luxuriant appetem'. 

37 The classic study of the Pardoner as 'spiritual eunuch’ is, of course, that of Robert P. Miller, 
'Chaucer's Pardoner, the Spiritual Eunuch, and the Pardoner's Tale', Speculum, 30 (1955), 465-81, 
which discounts in its understanding of the Pardoner's description and behaviour the 'natural eunuch' 
(the first of those described in Matt. 19.12) in favour of the two contrasting definitions of 'spiritual 
eunuchry', i.e. those who either lead, or wilfully turn away from, the life of chastity, charity, and 
good works. In Letter 22.19, Jerome actively invokes the traditional exegesis of Matt. 19 in 
drawing a distinction between those made eunuchs by necessity (presumably ex nativite or by 
castration) and the good cleric, who is a eunuch by choice. I am suggesting, however, that while 
Jerome partakes of the tradition (established by Martial, Epigrams, V.61; Juvenal, Satires, 6.368ff.) 
that satirized involvement with testicular eunuchs (who, unlike those fully castrated, could indulge 
in intercourse), he also develops the familiar spiritual sense of eunuch as one unproductive of good 
works, in the figure of effeminized heterosexual dissolute, as foil to the chaste but fecund cleric. 
Perhaps in this Jerome is influenced by Rabanus Maurus ( Expositio in Matt., PL 107.1019) who 
defines the man-made eunuchs as those who through idolatrous worship are softened into women 
(emolliuntur in feminas). 

38 Jerome, Letter 130.13, trans. Fremantle, p. 267. 

39 Fleming, 'Anticlerical Satire', p. 8. 
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I 

In the Faerie Queene, V, ix, as Arthur and Artegall are entering the Court of 
Mercilla, they pass three notable figures in the ante-chambers of her castle before 
coming into the ’presence of that gratious Queene’. 1 In the porch stands Awe, of 
’gyantlike resemblance’, who is there 

To keepe out gyule, and malice, and despight. 

That under shew of times of fayned semblance, 

Are wont in Princes courts to worke great scath and hindrance. 

(V. ix. 22. 11. 7-9) 

Next, they come to ’a large wyde room’ in which a huge crowd of people is ’making 
troublous din’. Fortunately the marshall of the hall. Order, presses through the 
mass of bodies to confront them; on his command, their clamour ceases and he is 
able to guide the knights through the throng. The silenced crowd stand in 
amazement, never having seen such warriors before, so used are they to peace. As 
Arthur and Artegall approach the throne of Mercilla, they encounter a third, more 
sinister, presence: 

There, as they ent’red at the screen, they saw 
Some one, whose tongue was for his trespass vile 
Nail'd to a post, adjudged so by law; 

For that therewith he falsly did revile 

And foul blaspheme that queen for forged guile, 
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Both with bold speeches which he blazed had, 

And with lewd poems which he did compile; 

For the bold title of a poet bad 

He on himself had ta’en, and railing rhymes had sprad. 

Thus there he stood, whilst high over his head 
There written was the purport of his sin. 

In cyphers strange, that few could rightly read, 

BON FONT; but Bon, that once had written bin 
Was razed out, and Mai was now put in: 

So now Malfont was plainly to be read; 

Either for th'evil which he did therein, 

Or that he liken'd was to a welhead 
>. Of evil words, and wicked slanders by him shed. 

r (V. ix. 26-27) 

i f. 

Having taken note, they enter the magnificent throne-room of the Queen. 

How should we try to read the details of this iconic sequence, which prefaces 
the trial of Duessa, an episode which has usually been interpreted as a 
straightforward allegory of the trial of Mary Queen of Scots by commentators from 
the Renaissance to the present day? 2 Significantly enough, one of the poem's early 
readers, the then James VI of Scotland, was outraged by what he saw as the 
defamatory comments regarding his mother and demanded that their author be 
punished. Spenser was in grave danger of suffering the (metaphorical) fate of Mai 
(Bon) Font, had he survived Elizabeth's reign. 3 

David Norbrook has argued that Spenser was pointing an accusing finger at 
Elizabeth through his portrayal of Mai (Bon) Font: 'the grotesque image of 
censorship is too disturbing to reflect complete credit on the monarch'. 4 
Nevertheless one would do well to remember firstly that Mai (Bon) Font has 
supposedly blasphemed against the Queen with 'forged guyle'-, and secondly that not 
only is Awe guarding the castle from 'guyle' and other dangerous fakes, but also 
Artegall and Arthur have just defeated and destroyed Malengin, the Protean villain 
often taken to be a representation of Irish rebellion, whose name is glossed as 
'guyle' in the quatrain preceding the canto as a summary of its argument. 5 There is 
a direct link between Malengin and Mal-Font which prevents us from reading the 
poet's fate as a straightforward critique of royal authoritarianism. The account of the 
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Irish bards in A View of the Present State of Ireland should also alert us to the error 
of assuming that Spenser could not conceive of poets as dangerous enemies of the 
social order and thus meriting the most brutal suppression, however much he may 
have seemed to envy their exalted social status: 

[P]oets in their writing do labour to better the manners, and 
through the sweet bait of their numbers to steal into the young 
spirits a desire of honour and virtue, are worthy to be had in 
great respect, but these Irish bards are for the most part of 
another mind, and so far from instructing young men in moral 
discipline, that they themselves do more deserve to be sharply 
disciplined [my italics], for they seldom use to choose unto 
themselves the doing of good men for the ornaments of their 
poems, but whomsoever they find to be most liscentious of life 
most bold and lawless in his doings, most dangerous and 
desperate in all parts of disobedience and rebellious disposition, 
him they set up and glorify in their rhymes, him they praise to 
the people, and to young men make an example to follow. 6 

■n 


II 

Spenser's anxiety regarding the overlap between poetry and politics is hardly a 
unique problem and two recent articles have suggested that the two major works of 
Chaucer and Langland played significant roles in the progress of the 1381 Peasants' 
Revolt; Piers Plowman as a radical text giving the rebels their rallying cry, 7 the 
Canterbury Tales as a 'sign of the ruling class's response to economic crisis and 
social unrest'. 8 Both works had important politico-aesthetic lives reaching beyond 
their immediately contemporary circumstances, although, interestingly enough, post- 
Reformation readings tended to conflate their messages. 9 Of course, Chaucer's 
reincarnation as, simultaneously, the father of English poetry and a proto-Protestant 
was by no means a random historical accident. 10 Henry VIII's break with Rome 
demanded the production of all three inter-related histories; literature, protestantism 
and Englishness. 11 It is to the neglected but crucial period of the immediate 
aftermath of the Reformation that I want to turn; usually played down in, or written 
out of, literary histories (most famously by C. S. Lewis's notorious adjective, 
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'drab') 12 this was the time when the first attempts to formulate what was later to 
become recognisable as 'English Literature' were made. With its pre-history 
forgotten, 'the Great Tradition' has all too often failed to observe the common origin 
of a 'literariness' which supposedly describes and expresses an 'Englishness'. 13 It 
was this problem, essentially that of how to aetheticize politics and politicize 
aesthetics, 14 which demanded and received responses in the Reformation. 

The Voyacyon of Bishop Johan Bale to the Bishoprick ofOssorie in Ireland 15 
has generally attracted three types of scholars; those concerned with evaluating the 
impact of the English Reformation on sixteenth-century Ireland, 16 those seeking to 
locate its place in a history of autobiography 17 and those attempting to reconstruct 
the polemical debates and impact of Reformation writers. 18 So far as I am aware, no 
one has examined what the Vocacyon has to say about literature as a category of 
writing distinct from other kinds of writing, in the sense that Philip Sidney sought to 
define poetry as a discourse with its own rules and specific treatment of its subject 
matter. 19 

Yet this was a central concern of Bale’s, a voluminous and virtually 
inexhaustible writer who had turned out numerous plays as part of Thomas 
Cromwell's project to foster Reformation propaganda through the re-writing of a 
morality play tradition in addition to the Biblical translations and polemical tracts 
penned by protestant humanists. 20 Bale's King Johan, 'a history play that 
represents the medieval king as a reforming prototype of Henry VIII' 21 who fails to 
preserve his nation's independence in government and religion only through the evil 
intervention of the Papacy's agents, had been performed at Thomas Cranmer's 
household at Christmas, 15 3 8. 22 Many of Bale's other plays seem to have been 
designed for performance in churches 23 presumably as replacements for the Corpus 
Christi plays (the feast was suppressed in 1548, although the plays continued well 
into Elizabethan times), and other festival performances. Bale also gained a 
reputation as a literary historian, cataloguing manuscripts in danger of destruction 
and mapping out a native literary tradition. 24 The first manifestation of this work, 
the 11lustrium Maioris Britanniae Scriptorum Summararium appeared in 1548, 
coinciding with his return to England after his first period of exile; a revised, 
expanded edition, Scriptorum Illustrium Maioris Brytanniae . . . Catalogus (1557) 
appeared during his second exile and just before his return with Elizabeth's 
accession. 25 

Bale's literary histories bear little resemblance to modern works such as those 
of George Sampson or Alastair Fowler; 26 he is more concerned with charting a 
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recognisable British history of writing, a native voice, to complement the history of 
a distinct native church established in (amongst other writings) 27 his influential 
protestant saints' lives of Anne Askew, Sir John Oldcastle and others. 28 L. P. 
Fairfield has argued that the Vocacyon is related to this genre of protestant saints' 
lives, using autobiographical material to transform the author into an analogous 
figure and make his life experience an exemplum. 29 His self-identification with St 
Paul suggests that he read his text as a modem 'truth' of Scriptural authority: 

Saint Paul boasted much of his persecutions, and described them 
at large; concluding thus in the ende, 'Very gladly (saith he) will 
I rejoyce of my weaknesse, that the strengthe of Christe maye 
dwell in me. Therefore have I dilectation in infirmitees, in 
rebukes, in nedes, in persecution, and anguyshes, for Christe's 
sake'. 2. Cor. 12. If I have lykewyse felte a great man ye of the 
same afflictions, as I have done in dede; maye not I also with 
him rejoyce in them? Maye 1 not be glad, that I am, in sorowes 
for the Gospell, lyke fashioned to him, and not pranked up in 
pompe and pleasures, lyke the wanton babes of this worlde? 

(P- 439) 

Having established his subject position as an authentic recorder and interpreter. Bale 
proceeds to describe his brief but eventful stay in Ireland. He recalls how Edward 
VI asked him to become Bishop of Ossory in August, 1552, and despite grave 
doubts he agreed and arrived in Waterford in January, 1553. He recounts his horror 
at the 'abhominable ydolatres maintained by the epicurish priests in the city' who are 
supposedly protestant, but to Bale's eyes, still catholic. Moving on to Dublin, he 
vociferously demanded the use of Edward's Second Prayer Book, arguing that '[i]f 
Englande and Irelande be undre one kinge, they are both bounde to the obedience of 
one lawe undre him' (p. 447). 30 This was a significant issue in Tudor Ireland as the 
Second Prayer Book, unlike the first, replaced the Latin syntax of the Mass with an 
English idiom and thus aroused particular hostility from the Irish. 31 Indeed, 
throughout the tract Bale fulminates against 'Latin momblings' and 'howlinge and 
jabberinge in a foren language’ at God’s service, conveniently ignoring the fact that 
although nominally subjects of the English king, the Irish had their own vernacular 
and the discarding of the Latin mass signalled a new obscurity for them rather than 
enlightenment from the dark ages. Bale's aggressive English protestantism aroused 
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predictable hostility in Kilkenny, especially when he tried to force the priests to take 
wives (p. 448). When Edward died and the news of Mary's accession reached the 
diocese, he saw the writing on the wall and retired to his country retreat, but insisted 
on sending his servants out to cut hay on September 8, Our Lady's Nativity, which 
was nearly fatal for him and was for the five servants. With catholic rites firmly 
established in the Cathedral, he decided that it was time to leave; finding no support 
in Dublin, he had the misfortune to be kidnapped en route to Scotland, having been 
mistaken for a rich Frenchman by a Flemish pirate. A storm drove them all to St 
Ives (where Bale found that protestantism had made as little headway as in Ireland); 
the captain and crew threatened to leave him to face the Marian authorities in Dover, 
but Bale persuaded them to transport him to the continent for the sum of fifty 
pounds, which friends in exile paid. He then made his way from Flanders to the 
exiled protestant community at Wesel. In December, 1553, the Vocacyon was 
published there with the provocatively satirical colophon, 'Imprinted in Rome before 
the Castle of S. Angell, at the signe of S. Peter'. 32 

Bale ends the Vocacyon with a warning to the Church of England, which 
given the confused notion of national identity in the text may include the Church of 
Ireland as part of the English king's dominions: 33 

Thou woldest fain be like the malignant Churche of the Papistes, 
prosperouse and welthye in worldly affaires, and therwith 
sumwhat gloriouse; but thy eternal Father in Heaven will not so 
have the, but by persecutions transfourmeth the into the very 
similitude [my italics] of his derely beloved Sonne, to whome he 
hath espowsed the, to reign with him at the lattre in eternal 
glorie. (p. 463) 

Just as the modem saint is a repetition of the Biblical one, so is the true Church a 
simulacrum of God's Heaven. Bale is working with a simple and clear notion of 
'truth', an allegorical way of reading the world which refuses to face the possibility 
that surface and significance may not coincide neatly. For example, in The Image of 
Both Churches his commentary on the Revelation 11.5: 

If any man shall hurt them [i.e., God's witnesses], fire shall 
proceed out of their mouths and consume their enemies. And if 
any man will hurt them, this wise he must be killed. 34 
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is interpreted as an allegory of false debate; 'the hurt’ being the ’subtle reasons and 
deceitful arguments’ of the church fathers, destroyed by ’the eternal word of the 
Lord that they shall declare (which is the consuming fire) [which] shall utterly 
destroy them’. 35 In effect such hermeneutics spirits figurative language away and 
the distinction between a trope and the ’truth' it signifies is rather neatly elided - 
does ’the Word’ destroy via its own logic or ’literally’ as a fire sent from God? 
Once God’s voice has been identified, falsehood, the parodic image of ’truth’, is 
easy to detect. The individual can be certain of God’s desires through the correct 
reading of his word in the Bible, hence the importance of exemplary saints' lives as 
tales of true readers. 

Obviously, this belief that individual subject, the world and the language that 
mediates between the two, are in perfect harmony, leads to certain problems: what 
happens when voices conflict; where can a consistent 'true' message be discovered 
then; how should the godly individual act in such circumstances? In the Vocacyon , 
Bale has to confront the classic dilemma of sixteenth century protestantism. He had 
consistently argued that government on earth should be divided into the two swords 
of secular and spiritual authority, the one remaining rigidly separate from the 
other. 36 Unfortunately he was then faced with a monarch, Mary, whom he believed 
to be ungodly because she insisted on interfering in both public spheres. 37 Indeed, 
given his premisses, this was the only way Bale could have regarded a Catholic 
sovereign. 38 In the Vocacyon he exhorts the Irish to obey the monarch as the 
fundamental duty of the good citizen; 39 failure to have done so himself might have 
forced Bale to face up to an ethical and interpretative crisis. Yet to take no action 
was to neglect one's 'vocacyon' 'to preach the . .. Gospell to the Irish heathens’ (p. 
439). Bale solves his dilemma by having his plays performed in the market square 
at Kilkenny, just as he had produced them up and down England on Cromwell's 
instructions: 40 

On the xx. daye of August, was the Ladye Marye with us at 
Kylkennye proclaimed queene of Englande, Fraunce, and 
Irelande, with the greatest solempnyte, that there coulde be 
devysed, of processions, musters, and disguisings 41 ... I toke 
Christ's testament in my hande, and went to the Market Crosse; 
the people in great nomber followinge. There toke I the xiii. 
chap, of S. Paule to the Romanes, declaringe to them brevely 
what the authoritie was of wordly powers and magistrates, what 
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reverence and obedience were due to the same. . . The yonge 
men in the forenone, played a tragedye of 'God's Promyses' in 
the olde lawe, at the Market Crosse, with organe, plainings, and 
songes very aptely. In the afternone agayne they played a 
commedie of 'Sanct Johan Baptiste's Preachings', of Christ's 
baptisynge, and of his temptation in the wildernesse; to the small 
contentacion of the prestes and other papistes there, (p. 450) 

Bale, his tenure as Bishop about to end, felt able to preach and put his art on display 
as parting gestures. Significantly, both acts point in opposite directions: his sermon 
demanded loyalty to the new Queen, but his plays told them that her rule was 
godless. The trilogy referred to is completed by the comedy The Temptation of our 
Lord , in which the final speech of the defeated Satan Tentatour marks his self- 
identification with the Catholic Church, one of the principal themes of Bale's 
writings. Satan warns Christ: 

Well than it helpeth not to tarry here any Iongar; 
f Advauntage to have I se I must go farther. 

So longe as thu lyvest I am lyke to have no profyght; 

If all come to passe I maye syt as moch in your lyght. 

If ye preach Gods worde as me thynke ye do intende. 

Ere foure years be past I shall yow to your father sende. 

If Pharysees and Scrybes can do any thynge therto, 

False prestes and byshoppes with my other servauntes mo, 

Though I have hynderaunce it wyll be but for a season. 

I dought not thyne owne herafter wyll worke some treason; 

Thy vycar at Rome I thynke wyll be my frynde. • 

I defye the, therfor, and take thy wordes but as wynde. 

He shall me worshypp and have the worle to rewarde; 

That thu here forsakest he wyll most hyghlye regarde. 

Gods worde wyll he treade underneath hys fote for ever. 

And the hartes of men from the truth therof dyssever. 

Thy fayth wyll he hate and slee thy flocke in conclusyon. 

All thys wyll I worke to do the utter confusyon. 42 

Bale has made it clear that he can sanction such a performance precisely 
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because, unlike Mai (Bon) Font's unheard subversive utterance, his drama belongs 
to the spiritual and not the secular or political realm; hence the seemingly 
contradictory emphasis of the sermon. Art, for Bale, is clearly acceptable when it 
reproduces the breath of God and does not 'degenerate' into the duplicity of rhetoric 
or literariness. Metaphors, representation rather than presentation, are the province 
of the debased, fallen language of the false, imitative, parasitic church of the 
world. 43 The voice in Bale's texts announces a double aporia: that between the 
spiritual and the political, and that between the literary and the literal. There is no 
distinct sphere for art or poetry; it cannot avoid affirmation and refuse to tell lies 44 
because it must tell the truth or else become political and false. For Bale, poetry 
aspires to be a sermon or a biblical text. 


Ill .:•> 

A Mirror for Magistrates, although often cited as if it were no more than an 
extended homily on obedience, 45 betrays a similar sense of ideological confusion, of 
unease regarding its own status. In at least two ways this predicament is hardly 
surprising because it is not clear whether the Mirror is a literary or political work, or 
whether the same answer would have been given at every stage of its complex 
textual history. Any attempt to look at these problems must involve re-reading the 
history of the production and consumption of the text. 

According to Lily Campbell 46 the originator of the plan for the Mirror was the 
printer, John Wayland, who was keen to publish Lydgate's The Fall of Princes in 
1555, a 'series of narrative tragedies in verse, tragedies in each of which the reason 
for the prince's fall is explained, some having fallen for disobedience to God, some 
for avarice, some for sloth ... the vagaries of fortune are always directly related to 
the sins for which the princes fell'. 47 He approached William Baldwin, a prominent 
protestant man of letters at the court of Edward VI and described by John Bale as the 
English Cato, 48 hoping that a continuation might be added, 'concemynge the chefe 
Prynces of thys Hand, penned by the best clearkes in such kind matters that be thys 
day lyving’. 49 Baldwin stressed the need for others to be involved and later claimed 
that seven worked on the original project, 50 although only the names of Baldwin and 
George Ferrars, 51 another prominent Edwardian Protestant, who, like Baldwin, 
found a place at Mary’s court, ’are identified in the 1559 text 1 . 52 The first edition, 
which used material based on the chronicles of Thomas More, Fabyan and Halle, 53 
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was suppressed when only partly printed with Lydgate's poem in 1555, almost 
certainly owing to an edict which banned seditious books, but which mentioned only 
'the boke commonly called Halles Chronicle'. 54 When Elizabeth came to the throne 
an edition was licensed through the Stationers’ Register in July 155 8 55 and printed 
in 1559, but it contained only part of the original text. A second edition appeared in 
1563. Added to the text was a second part dating from the reign of Mary, which 
probably contained passages from the suppressed edition. The whole was revised in 
1571. A third part, containing two new tragedies, one promised since 1559, 
appeared in 1578, whilst the edition of 1587 added material to the first part. 
Meanwhile two supplementary works had appeared; one by John Higgens, The first 
part of the Mirror for Magistrates, which made use of the matter of Britain derived 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth, Grafton, Stowe and others, was printed in 1574; the 
other by Thomas Blenerhasset, and confusingly titled The second part of the Mirror 
for Magistrates , was printed in 1578, and contained twelve tragedies of 
conspicuously British/English subjects, from the invasion of Caesar to the Norman 
Conquest. The 1587 edition of the Mirror included Higgens’ work (but not 
Blenerhasset's) in an attempt to fix the acceptable canon of tales in such a 
heterogeneous and manifestly popular text. An edition printed in 1610 put all the 
material together for the first time. 56 

Lawrence Green has argued that as the Mirror grew the didactic function of its 
early editions became less prominent, so that the tragedies came to seem 'a 
celebration of admirable stances which are to be appreciated for their own sakes and 
not for any consequences they might have'. 57 If so, this is not in keeping with the 
stem moral message of the 1559 edition: 

[Wjhere the ambitious seeke no office, there is no doubt, offices 
are fuly ministered: and where offices are duly ministered, it can 
not be chosen, but the people are good, wherof must nedes 
folow a good common weale. For if the officers be good, the 
people can not be yll. Thus the goodnes or badnes of any 
realme lyeth in the goodnes or badnes of the rulers. And 
therfore not without great cause do the holy Apostels so 
earnestly charge us pray for the magistrates: For in dede the 
welth and quiet of everye common weale, the disorder also and 
miseries of the same, cum specially through them. 

(A Mirror for Magistrates, p. 64,11. 19-27) 
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Baldwin's dedication stresses that political offices are 'not gaynful spoiles for the 
gredy to hunt for, but payneful toyles for the heedy to be charged with' (p. 63). The 
tragedies, all addressed to Baldwin, but discussed by the group of writers in the 
prose links, aspire to give a genuine lesson. Thus the opening tragedy represents 
the ghost of Robert Tresilian, 58 chief justice of England in Richard II's reign, telling 
the story of the growing corruption under the King and his intimate councillors. He 
describes how the law was used like wax to pillage the people (p. 77,11. 85ff.) until 
parliament insisted that the King's transgressing of the limits of the law be halted 
and the main offenders, Tresilian among them, hanged. The speaker rails against 
the 'fyne of falsehood, the stypende of corruption’ (p. 79,1. 120) and urges future 
councillors to tread 'the paths of equitie': 

If sum in latter dayes, had called unto mynde 
The fatall fall of us fro wrestyng of the ryght, 

The statutes of this lande they should not haue defynde 
So wylfully and wyttingly agaynst the sentence quyte: 

But though they scaped paine, the falte was nothing lyght: 

Let them that cum hereafter both that and this compare. 

And wayling well the ende, they wyull I trust beware. 

(p. 80,11. 141-47) 

The prose link simply notes that the tragedy 'semed not unfyt for the persons 
touched in the same' (p. 81). Two points can be made. Firstly, the moral and 
political focus of the work is announced and its specific target, the would-be 
magistrate, unequivocally identified. Secondly, in concentrating on material from 
the reign of the deposed Richard II, 59 in insisting that government makes the people 
what they are, and in establishing a fictional universe which vindicates the natural 
rights of subjects via their means of political representation against the extra-legal 
designs of their sovereign, 60 it is easy to see why Mary's censors might not have 
been acting merely out of paranoia. It was, after all, Shakespeare's Richard II that 
Robert Devereux, Second Earl of Essex, had performed for him as a preface to his 
rebellion in 1600. 61 

Other tragedies in the 1559 edition tell related but not identical tales. The two 
Roger Mortimers 62 advise magistrates not to trust in Fortune because 'welth and lyfe 
are doubtfull to endure' (p. 89,1. 146); the innocent Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
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of Gloucester, 63 warns that Fortune may seem unstable but God will strike down 
the unjust prince: 

For blood axeth blood as guerdon dewe, 

And vengeaunce for vengeaunce is iust rewarde, 

O ryghteous God thy iudgements are true. 

For looke what measure we other awarde, 

The same for us agayne is preparde: 

Take heed ye princes by examples past. 

Blood will haue blood, eyther fyrst or last. 

(p. 99,11. 197-203) 

Indeed as the Mirror's narrative progresses, so its terms become more complex and 
the discussion in the prose-links more sophisticated. Fortune gives way to 
Providence as a governing principle for the meta-narrators. 64 The text also keeps up 
its antagonistic political stance; despite the inclusion of the narratives of rebels such 
as Jack Cade, one of 'fortune's whelps' (p. 170, 1. 19) and Owen Glendower, one 
of 'fortune's darlings' (p. 119,1. 17), the conclusion of the tragedy of John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, 65 proclaims: 

Wame all men, wisely to beware, 
c What offices they enterprise to beare: 

The hyest alway most maligned are, 

Of peoples grudge, and princes hate in feare. 

For princes faultes his faultors all men teare. 
i* Which to auoyde, let none such office take, 

o Save he that can for right his prince forsake. 

(p. 202,11. 134-40) 

Such a clear focus has disappeared in the additions made in 1587. There 
Cardinal Wolsey concludes his narrative in a voice closer to Spenser's Mutabilitie 
than that of an ethical constitutionalist: 

[T]he best is wee are gone, 

And worst of all, when wee our tales haue tolde. 

Our open plagues, will warning bee to none, 
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Men are by hap, and courage made so bolde: 

They thinke all is, theyr owne, they haue in holde. 

Well, let them say, and thinke what they please. 

This weltring world, both flowes and ebs like seas. 

(p. 511,11. 484-90) 

The additions made by Higgens and Blenerhasset (in the 1570s), whilst 
containing pious exhortations to readers to obey their rulers and shun the false 
promises of Fortune, seem to be based more on a desire to re-work British and 
English material to form a chronological account of the nation's origins rather than 
provide an advice book as such. For example, Higgens has Humber, the king of the 
Huns, who drowned in the river where he left his name (Parts added , p. 72,1. 10), 
tell the reader: 

If thou beforrayne [my italics] bide within thy soyle: 

That God hath giuen to thee and thine to holde. 

If thou oppression meane beware the foyle: 

Beare not thy selfe, of thee or thine to bolde: 

Or of the feates thy elders did of olde, 

For God is iust, iniustice will not thriue: 

He plagues the prowde, preserves the good aliue. 

(p. 76,11. 113-19) 

The warning is no longer to would-be governors, but to princes, and by implication 
to any of their subjects. The question of conduct, how the individual governs, has 
been replaced by the 'imagined community' 66 of the nation which absorbs its 
subjects into the metonymic figure of the sovereign who now represents (stands for) 
them. Humber's tale is sandwiched between the tragedy of Albanact, which tells 
how Brutus, his father, founded Britain as a new Troy, and his own death at the 
hands of the Hunnish invaders; and that of Locrinus, Brutus's eldest son, who 
defeated the Huns but fell for Humber's daughter, Elstride, consequently splitting 
his kingdom when he banished his first wife, Gwendoline, at Elstride's insistence. 
Albanact's tragedy warns 'worthy warriors' (p. 70,1. 596) that Fortune is not to be 
trusted, whilst that of Locrinus indicates that God will punish those who transgress 
the moral law. The dialogic 67 format of the early editions and the deliberate non¬ 
identification of governors and governed which allowed critical discussion, 
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pluralistic interpretation and the adoption of oppositional stances, has given way to 
an unproblematic, more crudely ideological series of narratives, ironically, just as 
the text becomes more cornucopian 68 with its juxtaposition of such diverse narrative 
strategies. The implied subject position of the reader is as unstable as the text. 

This very problem of reading and writing the text is, in fact, discussed in the 
tragedy of the poet Collingbome, added to the Mirror in the second edition of 1563 
and possibly a survivor of the suppressed edition. 69 This tale follows the tragedy of 
Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 70 approved by all the (fictionalised) 
contributors, but which leads to a lively discussion. One speaker (unnamed) objects 
to the description of princes in hell because most would have gone to heaven and, 
anyway, 'it sauoerth so much of Purgatory, whiche the papistes have digged 
thereout, that the ignorant may be deceyved'. Baldwin replies that what is meant is 
not hell, but the grave where the dead await resurrection: a usage he defends by 
claiming that many learned Christian writers follow such a convention. However, a 
third speaker argues that what is at stake is the very nature of fictional representation 
itself: 

Tush (quoth an other) what stand we here upon? it is a Poesie 
and no diuinitye, and it is lawfull for poetes to fayne what they 
lyst, so it be appertinent to the matter: And therefore let it passe 
euen in such sort as you have read it. (p. 346,11. 14-17) 1 

Baldwin agrees (though one suspects that John Bale would not have), but points out 
that artists have not always had the freedom they should have had: 

?:}: [Wjhere as you say a poet may faine what he list: In deede my 

thinke it should bee so, and ought to be well taken of the 
hearers: but it hath not at al times been so allowed (11. 17-20) 

One notes that he neglects to include the present. 

Speaker three assents, then refers to the story of the poet, Collingbome, 
'crudely put to death for makyng of a ryme', which conveniently comes after the life 
of Buckingham in the reign of Richard III. Baldwin tells his audience that they must 
imagine Collingbome before them, ’a meruaylous wel fauoured man' who holds in 
his hand 'his own hart, newly ripped out of his brest, and smoaking forth the lively 
spirit', beckoning to and fro to them, thus hoping that they will be persuaded to 
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avoid his fate. Like Astrophel, and Dante in the Vita Nuova, Collingbome speaks 
from the heart. 71 

He tells his listeners to beware of tyrants who will act to end the ancient 
'Muses freedome'. Poets can no longer be 'rough in ryme' as Juvenal was, but will 
either be put in jail like Jeremiah (Bale might well have appreciated this comparison 
and the implied role of the poet), or made into flatterers of Caesar's faults like 
Martial. Imitating a tyrant's reasoning, Collingbome personifies them as 
understanding the wheel of Fortune and its danger but despising those who refuse to 
play their game, 'we count him but a lowte/ That stickes to mount, and basely like a 
beast/ Lyves temperately for feare of blockam feast' (p. 348, 11. 27-29). Tyrants 
want to be seen as gods and hate those who threaten their lofty position, such as 
poets. Strangely enough, according to Collingbome, both poets and tyrants agree 
('We knowe our faultes as well as any other', admits or boasts the tyrants' 
spokesman in Collingbome's text); but tyrants merely want to interpret the world, 
poets want to change it. However, this task is futile warns the ghost: 

Ceas therefore Baldwyn, ceas I the exhort, 

Withdrawe thy pen, for nothing shah thou gayne 
Save hate, with loss of paper, ynke and payne . .. 

Thy entent I knowe is godly, playne, and good, 

To wame the wyse, to frayne the fond fro yll: 

But wycked worldelinges are so wytles wood. 

That to the wurst they all thinges construe styl. 

( 11 . 52 - 60 ) 

The world is so corrupt that people will pervert the intended message, either because 
they are poor readers or wilfully bad ones. Poets' efforts are thus doomed. 

Collingbome now recites the lines for which he was put to death: 

The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the Dog, 

Do rule all England, under a Hog. 

( 11 . 69 - 70 ) 

The meaning, as the author explains, was no 'dark conceit', but 'playne and true': 
Cat stood for Catesby, Rat for Ratcliffe, and Lovel 'barkt and bit whom Rychard 
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would' (hence Dog), a word which rhymed well with Hog, signifying Richard 
whose symbol was a boar. 72 Unfortunately, this witty truism was not appreciated, 
and he was put to death with a barbarity which exceeded the usual fate of traitors. 73 

The moral Collingbome draws from his bitter experience is that poets should 
stay aloof from politics and 'meddle not with Magistrates [my italics] affayres,/ But 
praye to God to mende them if it nede’ (11. 135-36). The message could hardly have 
been more carefully chosen as the opposite of the premisses on which the Mirror 
was founded. A poet must be like Pegasus, flying upwards towards 'the sprynges 
of truth most pure'. Death has made Collingbome something of a Neoplatonist; 74 
but this adoption of a mystical concept of truth is as much because there is no 
suitable audience for an intersubjective, political communication to function 
successfully, 'For tyl affections from the fond be dryven,/ In vayne is truth tolde, or 
good counsayle geuen' (11. 174-75). Like Raphael Hythlodaeus, he despairs of the 
'public sphere', preferring to be a voice in the wilderness because no one is fit to 
hear his message. 75 He appeals to authorial omniscience as a principal for 
determining meaning, so that such confusion can be avoided, ’The authors meanyng 
should of ryght be heard,/ He knoweth best to what ende he endyteth:/ Wordes 
sometyme beare more than the hart behiteth’ (11. 212-15), and further suggests that 
just laws should merely require a slanderer or heretic to recant what has been said. 
When Catesby (the Cat) objects that words are public and have a potential 
significance way beyond the limits of an individual’s intention in uttering them 
(’rayling words be treason' and traitors harm the power of the prince), the poet now 
claims that his verse was just a 'foolyshe ryme’ which meant no harm to anybody. 
He alleges that he stated no more than a banal series of ’true’ metaphorical 
correspondences. It was the guilt of the readers which provided the interpretation of 
treason and had him put to death. He concludes by exhorting Baldwin ’not to passe 
the bankes of Helicon’ but to save his freedom by remaining in the streams, 
presumably rigorously avoiding anything political. 

This tragedy asks central and disturbing questions both about the relationship 
between poetry and politics and about the nature of interpretation. Collingborne's 
rhetorical shifts in argument, first asserting that poets should have the freedom to 
say what they want, then denying that his verse was political in any way but merely 
a statement of fact, avoids the problem of defining what poets can and can not say. 
In a similar fashion he straddles the possibilities of interpretation, as to whether 
meaning is a product of the author's intention or the reader's response 76 because 
although he states at one point (see above, p. 141) that what he says was 'playne 
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and true', he later alleges that he used the metaphors, 'Cat, Rat, the halfe names of 
the rest,/ To hide [my italics] the sense which they so wrongly wrest' (11. 258-59). 
Who has hidden the wrongfully wrested sense if not the poet? Why say metaphors 
hide something if, as Collingbome claims elsewhere, they do not? Is he not here 
appealing to a notion of allegory as unequivocal as that of John Bale, where 
hermeneutic unravelling depends on an agreed common-sense of correspondences; 
judging that his interpretation of his words is right, whilst that of his executors is 
wrong? If so, why say 'hide' and refer to a depth below the text? Or is it that, as 
the authors of the Mirror well knew, being protestants who had survived at Mary's 
court, interpretation was a contentious and dangerous business? 

In the colloquy addressed to the reader that follows, all speakers agree on two 
things: firstly, that Collingbome should not have been executed, and secondly, that 
the ancient freedoms of poets should be restored. Magistrates are exhorted to grant 
these liberties after hearing this poem: 

Gods blessing on his heart that made thys (sayd one) specially 
for reuiuing our auncient liberties. And I pray god it may take 
suche place with the Magistrates, that they maye retifie our olde 
freedome, Amen (quod another) For that shalbe a meane bothe 
to staye and upholde them selves from fallyng: and also to 
preserve many kinde, true, zealous, and well meaning mindes 
from slaughter and infamie (p. 359,11. 1-7) 

They certainly hope that the tale of Collingbome affects the public sphere. The 
question as to what may be considered treasonable has not been addressed (hardly 
surprisingly), but the message, as I interpret it, is that Collingbome must be wrong 
to try to persuade poets to avoid considerations of politics, otherwise why write the 
Mirror ? The sub-text is a demand for the freedom from political control that 
Collingborne's ghost has condemned as naive; the implication is that if such 
discussions are suspended by Elizabeth, as they were by Mary, then the restored 
protestant dynasty may share the nemesis of Richard III whose tragedy follows 
Collingborne's. His fate, according to the colloquy linking the two (and thus, in 
advance of the tale), was caused by his refusal to listen to his subjects: 'Vox populi, 
vox dei, in this case is not so famous a proverbe as true: The experyence of all times 
doth approve it' (p. 359,11. 14-15). Counsel, such as that provided by the Mirror, 
is vital for good government. Poetry has to be allowed to be political if it needs to 
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be, although what is political and what is treasonable (and who decides) is another 
matter. The hapless voice of Collingborne's ghost, arguing for an esoteric 
poetics, 77 must give way to an interactive critical medium, free to fabricate fictions 
which allow for diverse (albeit limited) interpretative possibilities 78 


« IV 

An example of the sort of poetry that the authors of the Mirror may have hoped 
to promote, is Wilfrid Holme of Huntington's The Fall and Evill Successe of 
Rebellion , 79 The poem enjoyed (at least) two lives; the first, when it was written, as 
a moralisation of the lessons of the failure of the Pilgrimage of Grace, making it a 
verse counterpart to the prose tracts on the rebellion by Henrician propagandists 
such as Thomas Starkey and Richard Morison. 80 The propaganda war during the 
insurrection was fought between the sermons and exhortations of the government 
and the poetry and ballads of the Pilgrims. 81 Holme's poem is a rare, apparently 
government-sponsored metrical piece, possibly designed to contribute to the 
fulfilment of Cromwell's desire to establish a protestant literature (see below, note 
20). The work's second life occurred when it was printed (for the first time) in 
1572-73, very probably as a response to the Northern Rebellion of 1569-70 - 82 
Holme was a Yorkshireman and parts of the poem were written in the dialect of his 
native county. Thus it both pre- and post-dates the Mirror. Holme's poem comes 
from the same protestant humanist milieu which informed the younger writers of the 
Mirror and yet might very well owe its printing to the success of the latter work. 83 
Like the Mirror, it was caught up in a complex interpretative and functional history; 
its relationship with its readers, both implied and actual, also fluid. 

The poem has excited disappointingly little comment 84 although, I would 
argue, it asks questions about its own status as literature that are every bit as 
interesting as those raised by the Vocacyon or the Mirror. To summarize: the 
narrator, Holme himself, falls asleep and meets a 'dolorous princess', 85 Anglia, 
who orders the poet to tell her about sedition. Holme obliges with a wealth of 
biblical and Roman examples and a brief survey of English medieval history, 86 
before coming to the recent 'commotion', the Pilgrimage of Grace. Anglia, by now 
furious, demands an explanation of the rebellion and why so many 'gentlemen' were 
persuaded to join in. Holme alleges that some were compelled by the commons, but 
that many were seduced by the Pope's words. The major part of the work is a 
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discussion of the Pilgrims' five articles and the king’s replies, asserting the ultimate 
futility of the demands, the power of the king to punish transgressors, as well as his 
dutiful competence in uniting the church under the umbrella of his sovereignty. The 
poem finishes with Holme satisfying Anglia's fears about the outcome of the 
insurrection (including Sir John Bigod’s later, rather desperate, action) and 
emphatically denying the rebels' claims that Henry could be equated with Merlin's 
prophecy of the Moldwarp, the evil king, cursed by God, who would be defeated by 
the forces of good inaugurating a better age. 87 

Holme, like Bale and the authors of the later additions to the Mirror, makes 
extensive use of the 'Matter of Britain’ to situate the reader within a national 
'interpretative community' - 88 the poet’s interlocutor is, after all, a figure named 
Anglia. This presupposes an independence from any authority other than the 
monarch's as the source of political legitimization for the poem. The king is a 
metonymy of the land; just as crown serves to stand for king, the king stands for his 
subjects and a trope authorizes the literary artefact, the place where such rhetorical 
practices can be performed. Anglia is able to hear her story secure in the knowledge 
that history is a straightforward battle between the godly obedient and the godless 
rebels led on by the false sedition of Rome. But this is not to suggest that the poet 
has no room for manoeuvre. William Haller has argued that the Marian protestants, 
returning from exile in France, Germany and Switzerland, sought to write both a 
figure of the queen and a narrative within which she was to be represented in order 
to facilitate the prophetic histoiy they desired: 

And yet that providence should be left to shape its ends as it 
would, or the new queen her politics, was the last thing to occur 
to the returning exiles and their partisans. Believing that they 
had everything to lose if she should fail them, they undertook at 
once to impose upon her, her government and the public their 
conception of the role which the Lord expected her to play. 

They announced at once that a great new age was about to begin 
for the Church and the nation, and that Elizabeth was the 
appointed agent for bringing it about. Thus the notion of a great 
climactic Elizabethan age, though as yet not fully designated, 
may be said to have sprung fully blown from the apocalyptic 
imaginings with which the Marian exiles kept up their courage 
during the years of their discontent. 89 
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Or, to make the point in more overtly literary theoretical terms, 'representing the 
queen in a text, ineluctably reconstitutes the queen as a textual product'. 90 

Much of Holme's narrative is a straightforward dramatisation of Henry's 
response to the Pilgrims' five articles. These demanded firstly that the Catholic 
Church be fully restored with its independence from the monarch left intact, 
secondly that unpopular laws such as the Statute of Uses be repealed, 91 thirdly that 
the Kings' Council be purged of 'villein blood' and replaced with traditional nobles, 
and lastly, those that blamed for the protestant onslaught, Cromwell and Richard 
Rich, be banished as heretics. 92 Henry's replies had been printed and circulated 
throughout the rebellious areas, Lincolnshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and often 
what Holme writes is simply a transference of these from one medium to another, so 
that the verses can be lined up against the original statements 93 

But there is a point in the story where narrative strategies seem to be laid bare 
and illusionistic pretence turns against itself. Anglia, chiding Holme for being over¬ 
detailed in providing an exhaustive list of the principal rebels, loses her temper and 
demands he obey the rules of her discourse: 

Then with an ardent fury quod Anglia and frouned, 

Holme it is but fiction [my italics] I say thou dost devise, 
t Shewdest thou not me that gentlemen and men that were, 

■38 fled to castles & fortresses, what made them then to rise? 

sin,*, (fol.7) 

Anglia, another prosopopeia of England, 94 orders that a literature (fiction) be written 
to represent her, tell her story more truthfully than a mere chronicle. Fictions, as 
many modern students of nationalism have noted, 95 are often 'real', something the 
fictionalised Anglia recognises. Without fictions there can be no sense of belonging, 
no 'imagined community' within which to live and it is this acknowledgement of the 
doubleness of fictional status, as both anterior and posterior to an 'ordinary' 
language, which makes The Fall and Evil Success of Rebellion such a problematic 
work - though whether this revelation was apparent to Holme or any of his early 
readers is another question. Without fictions, 'facts' can mean nothing. 
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All three texts discussed betray an anxiety about their status roughly similar to 
the dilemma posed by Mai (Bon) Font. Although the works by Bale and Holme try 
to justify virtually identical narratives of history and pedagogical virtues of literature, 
they do so by adopting diametrically opposed stances and strategies of argument. 
Bale attempts to efface the difference between the literal and the figurative, lumping 
literature and Scripture together, whereas Holme perhaps suggests that nothing can 
be literal if it is not figurative in some way and no reality can be without its fictions. 
The authors of the Mirror, more worried by a potential absolutism if meaning is held 
together by the monarch, demanded that literature should be a form for political 
criticism, free from interference. This suggests that what literature was and what it 
was supposed to do was by no means clear after the profound upheavals of the 
Reformation. There was now no other category than a national one within which to 
define an identity . 96 Those who saw the need to write an English literature and 
establish a vernacular culture recognised that such a task involved renegotiating the 
relationship with the political authority under which this writing was to exist. How 
was literature to write the nation ? 97 In whose name and to whom should it speak? 
English literature, one of the sixteenth century's most enduring inventions, was to 
be the site of a complex, confusing and often violent struggle . 98 
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John Kirkby and The Practice of Speaking and Writing 
English: Identification of a Manuscript 

Ingrid Tieken-Boon van Ostade 


1. The manuscript 

The Brotherton Library of the University of Leeds possesses an anonymous 
eighteenth-century manuscript bearing the title The Practice of Speaking and Writing 
English d The manuscript is complete, with a beginning and an end, and it is written 
in a single, clear hand. The text of the manuscript was obviously intended for 
publication: as already noted, it has a title; moreover, its pages are numbered and the 
chapter headings have been indicated on top of each page. There is even a 
dedication, later obliterated, which reads: 'To the right Honourable the Earl of 
Rockingham' (see Plate 1). Furthermore, on page 149 of the manuscript, in the 
right-hand margin, a message may be found addressed to the printer: 'To 
the/Printer/Set these/accord/ing to the/Numbers/53 rd before/54 th .’ (see Plate 2). 
There are, however, no marks in the manuscript itself to suggest that it was ever 
used as printer's copy. If the manuscript ever was printed, the printer must have 
had a copy made for the purpose. 

Several questions arise relating to this manuscript, such as whether the text 
was ever printed, as appears to have been the author's intention, and, obviously, 
who wrote it and when. By first considering these last two questions, it will be 
possible to answer the initial question as well. 


2. Author and date of publication 

Ian Michael notes that the manuscript, after it was sold by Sotheby on 28-29 
June 1865, was attributed to Captain John Stevens, author of works such as a 
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Spanish-English, English-Spanish dictionary (1706) and a Spanish grammar 
(1725). 2 Stevens's death in 1726 would provide a terminus ad quem for the 
Practice. However, Michael observes that there is an interesting similarity between 
the text of the Practice and John Kirkby's New English Grammar , published in 
1746. 3 For one thing, both works use the same threefold system of parts of speech, 
which is otherwise unique in the English grammatical tradition. 4 In addition, there 
are many verbal parallels between the two works. On the strength of this, Michael 
concludes that the Practice must have been produced after Kirkby's grammar, and 
that it may provisionally be dated c. 1750. 5 

In arriving at this conclusion, however, important evidence has been 
overlooked by Michael. This evidence concerns the nature of the verbal parallels 
between the Practice and Kirkby's grammar. The text of the Practice - and this is 
particularly clear for its chapter on syntax - contains many additions, changes, 
obliterations and inversions. The author of the manuscript appears to have revised 
his text, making additions to the rules as they were originally composed, as on top 
of page 149 (reproduced as Plate 2), adding examples, as in Rules 52 and 53, 
changing the order of his rales (Rules 53 and 54), as well as generally changing the 
wording of his text, as with thus in Rule 56 which is substituted by the same way. 
All these changes show the Practice in the process of its composition. From the fact 
that most syntactic rales, albeit often in a different order, may be found in their final, 
revised form in Kirkby's Grammar , it can only be concluded that the Grammar must 
have been based on the Practice rather than the other way round, as Michael 
suggests. The Practice must therefore be dated some time before 1746. 

This new date still leaves the possibility of the author being Captain John 
Stevens. However, there are a number of reasons why this possibility must be 
discarded. In his New Spanish Grammar (1725), Stevens acknowledges the 
following eight parts of speech: noun, pronoun, verb, particle, adverb, conjunction, 
preposition and interjection. 6 According to Michael, this system of parts of speech, 
System 1 in his classification, is 'the purest of the Latin systems', and when adopted 
by English grammarians it 'represents the direct application of Latin to English'. 7 It 
is one of the three most frequently used systems in the English grammatical 
tradition, the other two being Systems 9 and 10. 8 By contrast, the author of the 
Practice prefers a system of only three parts of speech, as does Kirkby: substantive 
(including the pronoun), adjunctive (comprising the adjective, including the article, 
and the verb, including the participle) and particle (comprising the adverb, the 
conjunction, the preposition, and the interjection). 9 As observed above, this system 
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was not used in any other grammar of English. The use of this particular system, 
according to Michael, reflects an attempt to gain control over the English language, 10 
and it represents the other side of the then current conflict as to whether English 
grammar should be based on Latin grammar, or whether it should have its own 
distinctive system. Stevens was obviously an advocate of the Latin approach in the 
description of vernacular languages. 

In the light of all this, the following confusion of terms in the Practice is 
significant. Michael observes that the author of the Practice occasionally uses the 
term Explicit in the sense of 'subject', adding that 'it seems to be sometimes a 
second thought', as generally the term Person is used. 11 In Kirkby's grammar, the 
term Explicit is used consistently. In the Practice, therefore, the occurrence of the 
term Explicit is indeed the result of a second thought, for what we witness is an 
author who, when revising his text, decides to change his terminology halfway 
through. In all likelihood the term would have been adopted throughout in the 
course of yet another revision of the text, such as would have been part of the 
process of preparing the manuscript for the printer. The same applies to the term 
Adjunctive , used by Kirkby for one of his three parts of speech (comprising the 
adjective including the article, and the verb including the participle), but for which 
the author of the Practice uses the term Adjective. This latter term is of course 
particularly confusing, in view of the same word being used for one of its 
subcategories. This subcategory is consequently referred to as 'adjectives properly 
so called' (see Chapter VI). When revising the text, the anonymous author appears 
to have decided to adopt the term Adjunctive as a means of avoiding confusion, 
though he occasionally uses the new term even in a context properly requiring the 
word Adjective , 12 A new terminology is clearly being developed as part of the 
process of revising the manuscript. It seems unlikely that Stevens, given his 
position in the Latin-English controversy, would have broken so radically with the 
Latin tradition as to have crossed over to the opposite side, constituted by what may 
be referred to as the vernacular movement. 

If Stevens did not write the Practice, who did? One significant factor in the 
confusion of terms described here is that in Kirkby's grammar the terms Explicit and 
Adjunctive are used consistently throughout. The possibility therefore presents itself 
that Kirkby is the author of the Practice, and that the manuscript is perhaps an earlier 
version of his New English Grammar. There is one important clue to be followed 
up in all this: the handwriting of the manuscript. In my search for written evidence 
from the hand of Kirkby, I have come across two letters, both addressed by Kirkby 
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to the Royal Society. 13 The first letter is dated 6 January 1751/2 and evidently 
served to accompany two copies of Kirkby's book The Doctrine of Ultimators 
(1748), which he presented to the Royal Society Library; amongst other things, the 
letter contains a request that he be made Fellow of the Royal Society. The second 
letter, reproduced as Plate 3 below, is dated 15 February of the same year; in it, 
Kirkby inquires whether the presented books have arrived at the Royal Society - he 
had not received an acknowledgement of their arrival. 14 A comparison between the 
handwriting of the letters and that of the Practice , for which see Plate 2, proves 
beyond doubt that the manuscript was indeed written by Kirkby. Compare, for 
example, the upper-case letters B, C, P, G and I in both texts, as well as the lower¬ 
case d with its characteristic flourish; and also words such as the, of and never. The 
author of The Practice of Speaking and Writing English may therefore be identified 
as Kirkby, and the manuscript must have been produced some time prior to the 
appearance of the New English Grammar in 1746. 


3. The obliterated dedication 

There is yet another somewhat puzzling question concerning the manuscript, 
namely why the dedication was obliterated. Apparently, Kirkby had intended to 
dedicate his Practice of Speaking and Writing English to the Earl of Rockingham; it 
remains to be seen why he changed his mind. The Complete Peerage is particularly 
helpful here. 15 Only three Earls of Rockingham are recorded. The third of them, 
Thomas Watson, a bachelor, died of smallpox on 26 February 1746 (N.S.) and 
upon his death, the Earldom of Rockingham became extinct. Could this third Earl of 
Rockingham have been Kirkby's patron? If so, his sudden death would explain 
why Kirkby had second thoughts about the dedication of his grammar, as it would 
have been, to say the least, inappropriate for a book to be dedicated to a dead man. 
But as Thomas Watson had inherited his title only the previous year, another 
candidate must be considered: Lewis Watson, the second Earl of Rockingham. 
However, according to The Complete Peerage, this Earl was known by another of 
his titles. Viscount Sondes, thus ruling him out as Kirkby's possible patron. 

Kirkby's intended patron, then, appears to have been Thomas Watson, third 
Earl of Rockingham, though the latter’s untimely death forced the author to find an 
alternative dedicatee for the book. The obliterated dedication tells us even more: 
since Thomas Watson had inherited his title only upon Lewis Watson's death on 4 
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December 1745, it seems probable that the completion of the Practice may be dated 
some time between 4 December 1745 and 26 February of the following year, when 
Thomas Watson died. It is only to be expected that Kirkby had begun the writing of 
his grammar some time earlier. 

But not much earlier. Though little is known about Kirkby, we do have some 
information about the period preceding the one under discussion here, for Kirkby 
spent some time as tutor to Edward Gibbon. As Gibbon writes in his Memoirs , 'I 
was delivered at the age of seven (April 1744) into the hands of Mr John Kirkby 
who exercised about eighteen months the office of my domestic Tutor'. 16 Kirkby 
taught Gibbon arithmetic, English and Latin. In addition, he may well have served 
as the family's chaplain, a function which eventually led to his dismissal from the 
Gibbons' service. This unhappy event is described by Bergstrom: 'An unfortunate 
incident in the parish church - he [Kirkby] omitted the name of King George in the 
prayers - meant the loss of Gibbon's patronage and he was dismissed "with some 
reluctance and a decent reward" '. 17 It is not unlikely that Kirkby's interest in the 
English language dates from the time of his service with the Gibbon family, as this 
appears to have been his first time as a tutor. 18 It seems to me that the manuscript 
may therefore be dated either 1744 or 1745, the Grammar being completed late in 
1745 or in the beginning of 1746. 

However, it is possible to date the Practice even more accurately. By chance, 
the page opposite the title page of the manuscript contains a list headed 'Errata in 
Automathes', also in Kirkby's hand. Automathes is the title of Kirkby's not very 
successful attempt at novel writing. The book was published in 1745, and an 
advertisement for it appears at the back of Kirkby's New English Grammar. 
However 'Useful and Entertaining' the book may have been. Gibbon, who 
possessed a copy, did not have a very high opinion of it. 19 It was not a very 
original work either, as Bergstrom notes: it 'has been characterized as a downright 
plagiarism of a book of almost the same title published nine years earlier' (p. 66n). 
The list of errata for this book appearing in the Practice suggests that Kirkby must 
have been working on his grammar after Automathes was published. As noted in 
the Dictionary of National Biography , a second edition of the novel came out in 
Dublin only a year later, in 1746; presumably the list of errata was intended to be 
incorporated in this new edition. For much if not all the composition of the 
manuscript I would therefore suggest the year 1745. 
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4. Publication of the Practice 

The manuscript grammar is thus clearly an earlier version of the printed 
grammar. The terminology used in the New English Grammar, which was still 
undergoing some modification in the Practice, is particularly indicative of this, but 
so are the differences between the two sections on syntax which are for the most part 
very similar. For his final version Kirkby appears to have tried to present his syntax 
in a more systematic way, and it is this assumption which explains most of the 
changes he made. Some examples may illustrate this. Rule 13 in the Practice , 
which discusses the occurrence of several auxiliaries with a single main verb (We 
always do think so, always did, always will, and always must), has been moved 
backwards in the New English Grammar, following Rule 28 which also deals with 
auxiliaries. Rule 67 in the Practice treats the position of the subject with several 
coordinated verbs (He came, fought, and conquered) and Rule 68 deals with 
coreferentiality between subject and reflexive pronominal (Jane has not yet dressed 
herself). These rules are preceded by a number of rules relating to the category of 
the adjective and followed by a rule on the position of prepositions, conjunctions 
and adverbs in the sentence. In the New English Grammar the two rules have been 
moved forward (Rules 13 and 14), so that they may now be found among other 
rules treating related matters of concord. The ordering of the rules in the New 
English Grammar is therefore clearly much more thematic. 

Some rules have been omitted as part of the process of revision. Rule 26 in 
the Practice seems to present an incorrect analysis of the type of sentence in 
question: 'When one or more Implicate Persons or Names [i.e. objects] come 
between the Definite and the Indefinite Verb, the Particle to must be expressed; as, I 
did that to try. He has me to teach. You have us to play. Ask them to sit down'. 
Upon revising his grammar, Kirkby presumably recognized that in fact the verbs 
belong to different clauses instead of to one as the rule suggests. His decision to 
omit the rule altogether was therefore a sensible one. Rules 31, 32 and 34 do not 
occur in the New English Grammar either, that is, not in the chapter on syntax. 
They do appear elsewhere in the grammar, though in a different form. Two rules 
were added by Kirkby. Rule 3 has been modified in the New English Grammar. In 
the Practice the rule simply reads, 'The Relatives which and that may be used for 
who ; as. The Men which (or that) told us', whereas in the New English Grammar 
Kirkby first observes 'When the Antecedent denotes an intelligent Being, its proper 
Relative is who\ as Men, who say' (Rule 3). In a following rule he adds, 'Yet the 
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Relatives which and that are often used for who\ as The Man, which (or that) told 
us' (Rule 4). It appears that Kirkby was well aware of the discussion then current 
with respect to the nature of the antecedent and the form of the relative 
pronominal. 20 The second addition fills a gap apparently noticed by Kirkby. Some 
nouns, Kirkby observes in the New English Grammar, never occur except after a 
preposition: 'They go in Quest of him. For your Sake. In my Stead. He is kept in 
Durance. In a Trice' (Rule 11). 

Kirkby's more systematic treatment of English syntax in the New English 
Grammar also resulted in the conflation of a number of rules, the clearest example 
being his rendering of the identically arranged Rules 42, 43 and 44 in the Practice as 
a single rule in the New English Grammar: 'The Words whether, let, if are 
understood by setting the Explicit [subject] after its Verb; as . . .' (Rule 44). 
Another example of a conflation of two rules, which at the same time involves a 
clarification of their contents, is Rule 69 in the Practice which deals with verbs 
which have two objects, a direct and an indirect object. The same phenomenon is 
treated elsewhere in the manuscript, in a later addition scribbled in between Rules 83 
and 84, though from this rule it would appear that double objects occur only with a 
relatively limited number of verbs: give, grant, show, teach, yield and forgive. The 
new rule, number 67 in the New English Grammar, is stated more generally, while 
Kirkby has also added a note explaining how the indirect object can be distinguished 
from the direct object: 'This appears plain by putting the Person after the Thing, in 
which Case the Preposition must be expressed; as, She sold her House to him. 
Make a Gown for her'. 

There are also, however, a number of significant differences between the two 
texts. One concerns the system for phonemic transcription used in the manuscript, 
which seems unique as far as I have been able to ascertain. To give an example of 
this system, see the following transcription of the twenty-one diphthongs Kirkby 
recognizes for the English language (p. 8): 


1 . 

OO i in Wine 

8. 

03 

yo in Yoke 

2. 

CO ea in Ear 

9. 

OC 

you in Young 

3. 

OO ya in Yard 

10. 

OO 

you in Youth 

4. 

CO ye in Yes 

11. 

OO 

oi in Void 

5. 

CO yie in Yield 

12. 

30 

o in Once 

6. 

OO yo in York 

13. 

30 

ou in House, or ow in Cow 

7. 

Utf yaw in Yawl 

14. 

OO 

wa in Wax 
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15. 

03 we in Wet 

19. 

OO 

wa in Water 

16. 

O 5 wa in Wave 

20. 

oc 

wo in Word 

17. 

OO wi in Wit 

21. 

GO 

uoy in Buoy 

18. 

GO wee in Weep 





The marks on the dedicatory page (see Plate 1), as well as on the page facing it, 
probably represent attempts at developing a suitable notation system. It must have 
been hard for Kirkby to find a printer willing to create a set of characters for the 
purpose of printing this book alone, and it may have been for this reason that he 
decided to omit the notation system altogether, subsequently completely rewriting 
his first chapter on pronunciation. 21 

As the tide-page informs us, Manby and Cox on Ludgate Hill were the printers 
prevailed upon by Kirkby to take on his grammar. The advertisement at the back of 
the New English Grammar suggests that they specialised in the printing of works on 
and in Latin. It may have been to make his book more attractive to these printers that 
Kirkby added a short grammar of Latin to it, called A Grammatical Vocabulary for 
the Latin Tongue (pp. 155-95). As one of the subjects which Kirkby had taught 
Gibbon was Latin, producing a Latin grammar at short notice may not have been a 
great problem. The Vocabulary is only a rudimentary grammar, and is intended to 
be supplemented by the preceding English grammar. For this purpose, all rules in 
the English grammar which are identical for both English and Latin have been 
marked with an asterisk. Having studied the rudiments of Latin grammar, Kirkby's 
advice reads, 'then let him [the learner] learn the Agreement between the English and 
Latin Tongues in all those Rules, which are marked, as common to both, in the 
foregoing English Grammar' (p. 155). Kirkby was thus killing two birds with one 
stone: producing both an English grammar and an economically presented but 
nevertheless complete grammar of Latin. That the addition of a Latin grammar was 
no more than an afterthought appears from the title of the book as a whole: the book 
is presented as a grammar of English only. 

Why Kirkby changed the title of his grammar is unclear, though the new title is 
certainly a more striking one. In the same year, 1746, another grammar appeared, 
anonymously, bearing exactly the same title as Kirkby's: A New English Grammar. 
Apart from the title, the two works seem to have little in common. Michael puts 
them into different categories on the basis of their systems of parts of speech. 22 
There is, however, yet another grammar, probably published in 1745, which has a 
similar title, and which shows striking similarities with Kirkby's: Ann Fisher's New 
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Grammar. I shall return to this below. 


5. The dedication in the New English Grammar 

There is yet another difference between the manuscript and the printed 
grammar. Kirkby dedicated his New English Grammar to his former employer, 
Edward Gibbon's father, 'IN Acknowledgement of the many Favours Received'. 
As observed above, Kirkby had originally planned to dedicate his grammar to 
Charles Watson, Earl of Rockingham, but the latter's sudden death forced him to 
look for a new patron. Finding someone willing to accept the dedication of a book 
must have been a time-consuming process, and the imminent publication of the 
grammar may well have made the matter an urgent one. To dedicate the book to 
Gibbon's father must have presented itself to Kirkby as a most welcome solution. 
Not only did it provide Kirkby with a last-minute patron - Gibbon’s approval of the 
dedication may not even have been solicited - but it also gave Kirkby an opportunity 
to try and reinstate himself with his former employer. The date of the dedication, 5 
November 1745, probably refers to the time of Kirkby's dismissal from the service 
of the Gibbon family; according to Edward Gibbon Junior, Kirkby became his tutor 
in April of the previous year, exactly eighteen months earlier. Kirkby presumably 
presented the boy's father with a copy of his grammar when it was published; when 
writing about the grammar and about Kirkby in general, Edward Gibbon notes that 
he has the book lying in front of him. However, Kirkby's attempt at peace-making 
met with little success, for Edward Gibbon observes that soon after Kirkby’s 
dismissal, he lost touch with him: 'how the poor man ended his days I have never 
been able to learn' (pp. 31-32). 


6. Ann Fisher's grammar : v 

So far, a number of puzzling questions relating to Kirkby's grammar have 
been answered. However, there is one problem which, it seems, is less easy to 
solve. It has so far remained unnoticed that a number of rules in Kirkby's chapter 
on syntax are strikingly similar to those in Ann Fisher's New Grammar , 23 The first 
edition of this grammar has never been located, but it must have been in existence in 
or about the year 1745, for according to Alston in his introduction to the facsimile 
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reprint of the book, the work was advertised in the Newcastle Journal of 29 June 
1745. Usually, as here, the book is referred to by its second edition, which came 
out in 1750, but Michael refers to it as Fisher (1745). 24 Kirkby and Fisher use a 
different terminology, such as Fisher's leading state for 'subject', for which Kirkby 
uses the term Explicit. Furthermore, they each present a different system of parts of 
speech, though in themselves the differences are not very great. In fact, the only 
difference is that, according to Michael's classification, Kirkby includes the verb, 
with the participle, in his category called 'Adjunctive', while in Fisher's grammar 
the verb plus participle forms a category of its own; the adjective plus article make 
up the fourth part of speech. 25 Some of the rules are almost exactly identical, as the 
following instances demonstrate: 

Ann Fisher: 

Rule VII: A Preposition has the following State [direct object] of 
a Relative after it; as, She abides with us; they came to me. 

(p. 119) 

Kirkby: 

9. A Preposition has the Implicit State [direct object] after it; as 
Among whom we live. She abides with us. They came to me. 

(P- 116) 

Anne Fisher: 

A conjunction, also the Particle than, connects like States; as, 
she reviles you, and them, and me. He is two Inches taller than 
I, i.e., than I am. You conversed with them more than (with) 
me. (p. 119) 26 
Kirkby: 

12. A Conjunction, also the Particle than, connects like States; 
as She reviles you and them and me. He is two Inches taller 
than I, i.e. than / am. You conversed with them more than 
(with) me. (p. 116). 

Sometimes, it is only the examples given that are identical. 

The exact nature of the relationship between the two works is unclear, but 
given the fact that Kirkby apparently did not shrink from plagiarism, as the case of 
his novel Automathes has shown, it is not implausible that Kirkby, in his chapter on 
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syntax as well as in his new title, drew heavily on Fisher without acknowledging his 
source. There is some dispute over Kirkby's place of birth, 27 but he himself claims 
to have been bom in Cumberland, 28 and though he spent much of his life in Kent, 
he may have kept up his northern connections to such an extent that he somehow 
became acquainted with Ann Fisher's grammar, which had been published in 
Newcastle. 

It is therefore ironical that it is always Kirkby who is cited disapprovingly as 
being the first grammarian to provide the rule on the use of sex-indefinite he 29 for 
the rule may be found verbatim in Ann Fisher's grammar which possibly even 
provided the source of Kirkby's rule: 

Ann Fisher: 

The Masculine Person answers to the general Name , which 
comprehends both Male and Female ; as. Any Person who 
knows what he says. (p. 117n) 

Kirkby: 

The Masculine Person answers to the general Name, which 
comprehends both Male and Female; as Any Person, who 
knows what he says. (p. 117) 


7. The importance of Kirkby's Grammar 

Kirkby's New English Grammar was not a very successful work. According 
to R. C. Alston, the book was never reprinted. 30 Gibbon thought favourably of it, 
as witness his appreciation of it in the Memoirs: 'The Grammar is executed with 
accuracy and skill, and I know not whether any better existed at the time in our 
language' (p. 34). However, it is doubtful whether Gibbon's opinion of the 
grammar should be given too much credit; his favourable comment may have been 
inspired by his feeling sorry for the dismissed tutor. Even so, the work is not 
entirely devoid of merit. Bror Danielsson observes that Kirkby's 'apparently 
genuine observations on accent... are nearly always borne out by other eighteenth- 
century authorities', 31 and he is quoted, albeit sometimes critically, by a later writer 
on shorthand, William Tiffin. 32 The chapter on syntax is of particular interest in that 
it often allows for actual usage being different from rules prescribed in a grammar. 
Some examples may be provided by Kirkby's discussion of the relative pronominal 
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which with personal antecedent, already referred to above, and by his treatment of 
multiple negation. Having first observed that sentences with a double negative are 
'Solecisms', he adds, 'And yet these are all found to be common Expressions in 
Conversation' (pp. 126-27). In modifying the original stricture, he shows himself 
more tolerant than Ann Fisher, who merely observes, using exactly the same words, 
that 'a Negative in English cannot be express'd by two Negatives . . . Such 
Expressions are Solecisms, which, instead of Negatives, make Affirmatives' 
(p. 120). Kirkby’s addition confirms the suggestion made above that his syntax 
may have been based on Ann Fisher's rather than Ann Fisher's on his. 

Kirkby's concern for usage is significant, as it reflects a new attitude among 
English grammarians which is usually not thought to have begun until Priestley 
published his grammar in 1761. 33 Another precursor of Priestley in this context is 
Benjamin Martin (1748), 34 which suggests that the new approach to grammar was 
more general, and must therefore be dated somewhat earlier than has previously 
been done. Moreover, Priestley's interest in usage may well be traced back to 
Kirkby as, according to the Dictionary of National Biography, for some time after 
the year 1745 Kirkby was one of Priestley's teachers. In this light it is important to 
identify one source of indebtedness relating to Priestley's grammar. In the opening 
pages of his grammar, Priestley observes, 'I have adopted the usual distribution of 
words into eight classes, in compliance with the practice of most Grammarians ', 35 
As observed above, Kirkby's grammar presents a threefold system of parts of 
speech, discussed in detail in Chapter VII, 'Of the Kinds of Words'; this system is 
not found in any other grammar of English. However, in actual practice Kirkby did 
not stick to this system, using a system of eight parts of speech instead: nouns, 
adjectives (including the article), pronouns, verbs (including the participle), adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions and interjections (Chapters VIII-XIV). According to 
Michael, this system is first used by Priestley in his grammar of 1761, and 
subsequently by others after him. 36 This cannot be a coincidence. It would appear 
that the system had become so ingrained in Priestley's mind, presumably as a result 
of Kirkby’s lessons, that he conceived of it as the accepted system to use. 'The 
practice of most Grammarians', he calls it, though in fact the only grammarian ever 
to have used it before him - and this has so far not been recognized - was his former 
teacher, Kirkby. 

In itself Kirkby's grammar may not have been very significant, but it did leave 
its mark on the history of English linguistics, if mostly through its influence on 
Priestley, who appears to owe some of his renown to Kirkby. Kirkby's name also 
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lives on - more dubiously and, perhaps, unjustly - as that of the first grammarian to 
have formulated the mle for the use of sex-indefinite he. That it may well have been 
Ann Fisher who first included this rule in her grammar appears to have escaped the 
attention of the modem-day writers on this subject. 


8. Kirkby's subsequent career 

Following his dismissal from the Gibbon family in November 1745, nothing 
much is known about Kirkby. Gibbon notes, with some regret it seems, that he lost 
touch with him soon after his departure. Kirkby must have been in touch with the 
Gibbons at least once more, when he presented them with a copy of his newly 
published grammar, in a futile attempt to make peace with Edward Gibbon Senior. 
Not long afterwards Kirkby is encountered again, either as tutor of Priestley and 
congregational minister of Chapel Hill, Heckmondwike, 37 or as schoolmaster there, 
in which capacity he appears to have counted Priestley among his pupils. 38 For 
how long he remained in Heckmondwike is unclear. 

The last trace of Kirkby I have come across is through his letters to the Royal 
Society already referred to. The address given in both letters is St Peter's Street in 
Canterbury; 39 presumably he moved there in order to take care of his other 
incumbencies - he was vicar of Waldershare and rector of Blackmanstone. While in 
Canterbury, he was apparently still occupied with the writing of books. At the same 
time, he was trying to develop new activities, as appears from his first letter to the 
Royal Society: 

Worthy Sirs 

Having some Time ago published a Work, which I find to have 
suffered most miserably from the Press, as well as by two or ni 
three Faults received wholly from my self (tho' these latter, not 
such as in the least affect the whole Design), I have therefore, in 
my own Defence, made bold to send a Duplicate of it corrected, 
to have a Place (at least for one of them) in your publick Library. 

And it wou'd lay a high Obligation upon me, if any Member of 
your honourable Society wou'd be so kind as to correct what 
other Faults he may discover in it by his own Observation. The 
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Foundation, as laid down from the 37 th to the 43 d Page, upon 
more mature Consideration, I have now entirely rescued from 
the Mist it has been hitherto involved; so that I dare match it with 
the most apparent Demonstration. And this with a more perfect 
Digestion of the whole briefly advanced to a Height, that seems 
never yet to have been suspected, together with a most regular 
Application of it (if required) to the Principles of Gravity, I 
wou'd be glad (with your Approbation) to have published in 
your Philosophical Transactions. In which also I presume to 
have many more Things worthy of a Place, as coming within the 
Verge of its Province; but upon Subjects of a different Nature 
from this. 

The Truth is, I have several Pieces, which (I persuade my 
self) are necessary to be made publick; and as I wou'd willingly 
hereafter establish Weekly Lectures of different Sorts in some 
Part of London; I conceive it woud be no small Advantage to 
these Purposes, to have the Honour of subscribing myself one 
of your Society. An Honour, which it is therefore my humble 
Request to receive from you, if it may be complied with. Which 
wou'd lay the greatest Obligation upon 

Your most obedient 

Humble Serv. 1 

John Kirky (sic) 


St. Peter's Street Canterbury . : 

Jan. 6 th . 1751/2 

In particular, he envisages a series of lectures, possibly in some way organised or 
backed by the Royal Society. Such lectures were very popular at this time, 
especially on what was then known as natural and experimental philosophy. 
Benjamin Martin, a contemporary of Kirkby's and also author of an English 
grammar, frequently toured the country for this purpose, attracting large audiences 
wherever he went. 40 It would be mere speculation to suggest that Kirkby and 
Martin may have been acquainted with each other. However, it may just be that 
Kirkby attended one of Martin's lectures; according to Millburn it is possible that 
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Martin lectured in London in 1751. 41 Being struck by the similarity of their careers 
- they were of the same age and had both published a grammar around the same 
time - Kirkby may have conceived of a similar plan, that is of trying to increase his 
income by giving public lectures. From the letter to the Royal Society it appears that 
Kirkby had been very active as a writer and researcher, offering to have the results 
of his investigations published in the Royal Society's 'Philosophical Transactions'. 
These investigations, on the subject of gravity as well as 'upon Subjects of a 
different Nature’, would presumably have formed the basis for his proposed series 
of Weekly Lectures. Whether he ever gave any of the proposed lectures seems 
unlikely in view of the lack of encouragement he received subsequently. 

There is yet another matter on which Kirkby approaches the Royal Society: the 
possibility of becoming a Fellow. This would, he writes, 'be no small Advantage to 
these Purposes', for the announcement of a Lecture to be delivered by a Fellow of 
the Royal Society would surely attract a large audience. However, his 'humble 
Request' met with little success, as becomes clear from the following rather 
discouraging reply in the hand of Thomas Birch, who was in charge of the Royal 
Society's correspondence: 42 


Revd. Sr. 


To the Revd. Mr. John Kirkby at Canterbury. 

London Febr. 18. 1752 


The Indisposition of the President of the Royal Society, & the 
long Illness & Death of my Predecessor Dr. Mortimer, whose 
province it was to carry on their Correspondence, were the only 
Reasons why you have not sooner receiv'd their thanks for the 
present of your two Books, which are reposited in their Library. 

I sincerely wish you Success in all your Studies & Labours for 
the public, & am, Sr. tU 

Your most humble Servant, 
Tho. Birch. 


Birch's letter suggests that he replied only to the luckless Kirkby's second letter, in 
which no further mention is made of the possibility of joining the Royal Society. 
Unfortunately for Kirkby but understandably in the circumstances, Birch does not 
seem to have taken the trouble of looking up the preceding letter, in which case he 
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might well have written a less non-committal letter and Kirkby’s life would have had 
a more favourable and perhaps a less untimely conclusion. 43 

As it is, Kirkby died little more than two years later, on 21 May 1754, 
presumably a frustrated and disappointed man. His career was an ambitious one, as 
witness his many publications and especially his first letter to the Royal Society, but 
it seems to have been hampered by ill luck and ineffective attempts on his part to 
better his position. His posthumous reputation was equally unlucky: it is not Kirkby 
but Priestley who is credited as the first grammarian to express an overt interest in 
usage, and it is Kirkby not Ann Fisher who is blamed for formulating the rule for 
the use of sex-indefinite he. Apart from identifying Kirkby as the author of a 
hitherto anonymous manuscript, the present article will, I hope, serve to invest 
Kirkby with the posthumous recognition he has long deserved. 
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12 See Michael (1970), p. 392. 

13 Royal Society Archives L.&.P.II.251 and British Library Add. MSS 4312. 

14 That the books had, indeed, arrived appears from the following entry in the Royal Society 
Journal Book for 9 January 1752 (R.S. JBC.XXI): 

Two copies of a Book intitled the Doctrine of Ultimators &c by the Revd. ML John 

Kirkby Vicar of Waldershare in Kent 4°. London 1748. were presented to the Society 

from the Author, and a Letter from him to the Society giving an Account of his Work the s*. 

Errors of the impression, and of his correcting the Copies transmitted to the Society was 

read. 

Thanks were ordered to ML Kirkby for this present. 

However, this order was not carried out for reasons of illness on the part of the person in charge of 
the Royal Society's correspondence. Kirkby's second letter did receive a reply, in the hand of 
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Thomas Birch, who acknowledges the receipt of the books and apologizes for the Royal Society's 
negligence in not writing to him sooner. 

There is yet more evidence of Kirkby's handwriting. In his first letter to the Royal Society, 
Kirkby complains of the poor quality of his book which contains many printing errors. One of the 
copies he sent to the Royal Society contains corrections inserted in the book by Kirkby. This copy 
is still in possession of the Royal Society, as I have been informed by Alan J. Clark, Deputy 
Librarian of the Royal Society. I am most grateful to Mr Clark for his assistance in my search for 
material on Kirkby. 

15 The Complete Peerage, rev. and ed. Geoffrey H. White (London, 1949). Vol. 11, s.v. 
Rockingham. 

16 Edward Gibbon, Memoirs of my Life, ed. Georges A. Bonnard (London, 1966), p. 31. 

S*. 17 Folke Bergstrom, 'John Kirkby (1746) on English Pronunciation', Studia Neophilologica, 27 
(1955), 65-104 (at 65-66). 

1 8 Before this time, Kirkby had been invested with two incumbencies. According to Bergstrom 
(1955, p. 65), 'in 1739 he was appointed vicar of Waldershare in Kent and in 1743 rector of 
Blackmanstone, Romney Marsh (South Kent)'. See also the Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. 
Kirkby. 

19 Gibbon, Memoirs, p. 32. 

20 See S. A. Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage 1700-1800 (Madison, 
Wise., 1929), p. 261. 

t 21 To his description of diphthongs in the New English Grammar Kirkby adds two more, oa in 
Board and oo in Door, and oo in Moor and in poor. The order of the diphthongs given is otherwise 
much the same (pp. 9-10). 

22 System 33 for the anonymous grammar, System 43 for Kirkby’s grammar. See Michael 
(1970), pp. 255-56, 263. 

23 Newcastle upon Tyne, 2nd ed. 1750; repr. in facsimile by R. C. Alston, English Linguistics 
1500-1800 (London, 1974) (EL 130). 

24 The Teaching of English (Cambridge, 1987), p. 457. 

23 Cf. Michael (1970), pp. 258 and 263. 

26 In a later edition, published in 1789, this stricture was slightly rephrased and turned into a 
separate rule, reading: 

Rule XI. Conjunctions connect like States; also the Adverb than, which always follows 
qualities of the Comparative Degree; as, she reviles you, and them, and me. He is two 
Inches taller than I, i.e. than I am (p. 122). 

27 See Bergstrom (1955, p. 65, note), who observes that according to the Dictionary of 
National Biography, 'John Kirkby (1705-1754) was born at Londesborough in Yorkshire and 
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proceeded to Cambridge in 1723, where he graduated B.A. in 1726 and M.A. 1745. According to 
Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, however, the John Kirkby who was born at Londesborough and 
took his degrees at Cambridge was "not the author and tutor of Edward Gibbon, as in D.N.B ."'. 
There is even more confusion about Kirkby. In the Dictionary of National Biography , in the entry 
for Priestley, a John Kirkby, congregational minister of Upper Chapel, Heckmondwike, is 
mentioned as having been one of Priestley's teachers. See also Ann Holt, Life of Joseph Priestley 
(Westport, Conn., 1931): 'Here Priestley learnt Greek and Latin and, during holidays, Hebrew from 
Mr. Kirkby, the minister at Heckmondwycke' (p. 7). However, Kirkby's date of birth (1677) given 
by the Dictionary of National Biography , sub Priestley, differs from that of the entry for Kirkby 
himself (1705), and the same year is mentioned in Ivan Poldauf, On the History of Some Problems 
of English Grammar before 1800 (Prague, 1948), p. 137. I have been unable to solve this 
confusion, but in view of the fact that the 1740s and the years until his death in 1754 represent 
Kirkby's most productive years - during this period he published a novel, a grammar as well as 
some other works - the year 1705 is more likely the correct year of his birth. Had Kirkby been 
born in 1677, he would have been sixty eight when he embarked on his writing career, a career 
which may be characterised as one marked by several attempts at making money for himself by 
publishing a number of books. This seems the occupation of a much younger man. 

28 See Gibbon, Memoirs , who quotes the rather dismal story of Kirkby's life before he met him 
(P- 31): 

During my abode in my native County of Cumberland, in quality of an indigent Curate, I 
used now-and-then, in a summer, when the pleasantness of the season invited, to take a Q 
solitary walk to the sea-shore, which lies about two miles from the town where I lived. 

Here I would amuse myself one while in viewing at large, the agreeable prospect which 
surrounded me; and another while, (confining my sight to nearer objects) in admiring the 
vast variety of beautiful shells thrown upon the beach, some of the choicest of which I 
always picked up to divert my little ones upon my return. One time among the rest 
taking such a journey in my head, I sat down upon the declivity of the beach, with my 
face to the sea, which was now come up within a few yards of my feet: when immediately 
the sad thoughts of the wretched condition of my family, and the unsuccessfulness of all 
endeavours to amend it, came crowding into my mind, which drove me into a deep ’ ; 
melancholy and ever anon forced tears from my eyes. 

According to R. V. and P. J. Wallis ( Bibliography of British Mathematics and its Applications , 
Part II, 1701-1760, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1986), Kirkby's wife came from Egremont (p. 205), a 
place in Cumberland not far from the coast. Possibly, Kirkby lived there himself at the time of the 
above narration. (The Kirkbys had four children, two of whom died in infancy.) Bergstrom has 
noted a number of 'obvious Cumbrian traits’ in Kirkby's transcription of contemporary 
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Plate 1 

The obliterated dedication in The Practice of Speaking and Writing English: 'To the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Rockingham'. Underneath it, marks which apparently 
represent some of the author's attempts at developing a phonemic notation system. 
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Plate 2 

Direction to the printer, in the right hand margin, to invert the order of the rules 
originally numbered 53 and 54. 
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Plate 3 

Kirkby's second letter to the Royal Society (BL Add. MSS 4312). 
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Jacques Le Goff, Medieval Civilization 400-1500, translated by Julia Barrow 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988, paperback edition 1990), pp. xx + 393; £13.95. 
ISBN 0631175660. (First published as La Civilisation de VOccident medieval 
(1964).) 

Jacques Le Goff, The Medieval Imagination , translated by Arthur Goldhammer 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), pp. viii + 293; £21.95. ISBN 
0226470849. (First published as L'lmaginaire medieval (1985).) 

Jacques Le Goff has a fine command of the magisterial summary, expressed in 
epigrammatic form, which suddenly opens up new vistas on the whole period: 
'Probably the apricot was the only benefit brought back from the crusades by the 
Christians' (MC 67); 'the triumph of underwear was linked to the rise of the 
bourgeoisie' (MC 359). There is an attractive element of mischief-making about 
even the most serious of Le Goffs remarks, including his argument for conceiving 
of the middle ages as extending from the third century to the mid-nineteenth (MI 7- 
23), but it is done in a teasing attempt to prise us away from some of our 
unexamined assumptions about the period (and about periodization itself). 

Central to Le Goffs purpose both in Medieval Civilization (a substantial and 
wide-ranging survey, lively and lucid, with many good quotations and illustrations) 
and in The Medieval Imagination (a rather uneven collection of essays, some of them 
substantial and challenging, others little more than notes towards future work) is the 
question of how medieval people understood time and space: not simply how they 
wrote about it, but how they lived in it, what it was like to exist within the physical 
spaces which the medieval world made possible, and how the present, the past and 
the promised eternity fitted together. Sometimes the provocative generalizations 
simply stand unsupported, and so fail to do anything much beyond irritating the 
reader: the assertion that 'space was divided, not as in antiquity between right and 
left, but between high and low, inside and outside' (MI 172) cries out for an 
extended discussion, but is not even provided with a footnote. He is much 
concerned with the relationship between the physical and economic conditions of 
medieval life on the one hand, and the intellectual and imaginative world on the 
other, but he dismisses the marxist model of base and superstructure as the way to 
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conceptualise this. Instead, Le Goff sees the medieval world 'in terms of 
interlocking but causally distinct spatiotemporal structures, that is, material and 
mental realities elaborated upon the facts of space and time’, for 'space and time 
provide a conceptual framework for viewing both the "real" and the imaginary'. 
What this means in practice is that 'for medieval men and women space was 
composed of forests, fields, gardens, seigneuries and cities - geographical as well 
as imaginary realities. In each of these places work was done and social practices 
enacted, yet they were also powerful symbols, objects of fear and desire and 
subjects of dream and legend.' (MI 13). Not everyone will be happy with this 
apparent effacing of causality, though in fact there are many points, particularly in 
Medieval Civilization, where Le Goff argues that the work of the imagination was an 
essential way of coping with the material constraints of medieval life. Though his 
impressionistic delineation of the links between the material and the imaginative can 
sometimes be irritating, he combines Braudel’s sharp eye for the materiality of daily 
life in past cultures, with Levi-Strauss’s imaginative gift for suggesting how peoples 
use their mapping of the material world as problem-solving exercises, ways of 
defining and defending themselves. 

The medieval world which Le Goff describes is one of fragmentation and 
danger. The collapse of the Roman empire, or rather, as Le Goff puts it, the 
convergence of the Roman and barbarian worlds, each being influenced by the 
other, produced a Europe splintered into tiny cells separated by large tracts of desert; 
these wild places, the forests which ringed the horizon when people peered out 
nervously from tiny settlements, were places of menace and danger, the homes of 
monsters and the sites of miracles (MC 23, 113, MI 47-59). The medieval world 
was built on what seemed to Orosius to be the debris of past calamities (MC 23). Le 
Goff persuasively evokes different but interlocking ways in which the early 
medieval world was unsettled: much land was empty of human settlement; many 
people were not tied to the land, and so travelled to find work, since the notion of 
property was rare, most land was held on usufruct, and people's possessions were 
few and easily portable. The imaginative power of wealth and settlement is well 
evoked by Le Goff in his account of the west's envy and awe at the wealth of 
Byzantium (MC 143), or in his absorbing essay on the image of the city in medieval 
literature (MI 151-76), which charts the fascination (both envious and 
contemptuous) of warriors with the settled, bourgeois wealth of the cities, and 
brings together the material and spiritual significances which the city holds in 
medieval texts. .v>r!.io 
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For Le Goff, the intellectual and spiritual work of medieval Christianity was 
largely an attempt to make life tolerable in this unsettled and dangerous world. The 
physical and political disintegration of the Roman empire entailed the disappearance 
of the notion of the state and the fabric of civic virtues which had sustained the 
Graeco-Roman world, and Christian faith provided the essential substitute: 'ancient 
man had to be just. . . medieval man had to be faithful' (MC 50). Imaginatively, 
the medieval fascination with light and with bright colours provided consolation in a 
world which was, both literally and metaphorically, hemmed around by shadows 
and darknesses. Recalling Lucien Febvre's plea for someone to write a history of 
the feeling of security, Le Goff observes that the medieval period was one of intense 
intellectual insecurity, which he attributes to the material vulnerability of day-to-day 
life. 'What the middle ages most disliked was lying' {MC 354) he says, in a 
characteristically provocative generalization, and his reasoning is that the hold which 
medieval people had on their world was so precarious that they could not tolerate the 
thought that things were not as they appeared to be; God was preeminently the 
author of truth, and those wicked people who lied and deceived others were making 
an already difficult relationship with the physical world simply too problematic to 
bear. This precarious existence demanded strong souls, and the doctrines of the 
church were developed to cope with the insecurities of existence. In an especially 
stimulating and tendentious passage, Le Goff argues that the establishment of 
orthodoxy, and particularly the resolution of the Pelagian controversy, was made in 
a way which facilitated economic survival: 

If Christianity had inclined towards the strict doctrines of 
predestination as the Manichaeans wished, the weight of divine > 
determinism would have weighed heavily on western Europe. It 
would have been handed over without any counterweight to the 
ruling classes, which would not have failed to proclaim 
themselves the interpreters of this divine omnipotence. Had < 

Pelagianism triumphed and installed the supremacy of human : 

individual choice, the west, which was under so much threat, 
would probably have been submerged in anarchy . . . Man was 
to sense that he could have a certain hold over nature, modest 
though it might be . . . The balance between nature and grace 
which was being established betrays the limits of the power and 
of the powerlessness of men in the early middle ages . . . Built 
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to await the end of the world, early medieval society had, 

- without being aware of it, provided itself with the framework 

necessary to welcome the rise of mankind in the west, when the 
moment came. {MC 118) 

Though Le Goff never quite spells out the notions of causality which underpin such 
an analysis, the argument itself is valuably far-reaching. 

While he keeps to the terminology of the 'middle' ages, the dominant 
impression which he creates is of a world which is post-classical, and perhaps our 
own anxieties about living in a world which we define as postmodern and 
poststructuralist may suggest a certain degree of sympathy with such a society. 
There is, however, a problem here, in that the knowledge which Le Goff has of that 
civilization of the ancient world which medieval people knew only in fragments is so 
much more complete and more imaginatively compelling than their own, and 
therefore what he sees as fragmentation and loss may not have troubled them to the 
same degree. Though Orosius in the fifth century was haunted by the traces of a 
vanished culture, the fragments of antiquity appeared to others (particularly in later 
centuries) as useful materials which could be built into comfortable and strong new 
structures. Le Goff himself explains that much ancient thought reached medieval 
scholars in fragmented or derivative form anyway (MC 115-16): anthologies and 
epitomes simplified the culture, making it portable and more easily assimilated. If 
classical thought is always already fragmented, need that fragmentation be a locus of 
anxiety? Le Goff also moves rather too quickly over the question of how one might 
have inhabited the massive intellectual systems built up from these fragments. After 
noting the different kinds of Latin which developed, and the growth of vernaculars, 
he quotes Aquinas as saying that all languages are able to lead men to the truth, and 
comments: 'here one senses that totalitarian society had had a setback and that it was 
ready to spill over into pluralism and tolerance' (MC 278). The vocabulary of 
totalitarianism, pluralism and tolerance is so distinctively part of late twentieth- 
century western rhetoric that it can hardly be applied to the medieval world without 
much subtler discrimination. Before casting Aquinas in the role of the champion of 
pluralism against a totalitarian society one should perhaps ask about his notion of 
that truth towards which he expected people to be led by different languages. 
Though Le Goff rarely patronises medieval civilization through an implicit grand 
narrative of progressive enlightenment (and, indeed, cautions sensibly against 
overvaluing the Renaissance {MI 9-10)), he comes uncomfortably close to doing so 
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at this point. 

The ways in which medieval people located themselves in time fascinate Le 
Goff just as much as their location in physical and imaginative space. After charting 
the double obsession with the sense of decadence and the optimism which was 
derived from the promise of eternity, Le Goff argues that gradually, particularly in 
the twelfth century, there was a growing sense of confidence about the value of the 
present: modernitas and its cognates acquire approbatory connotations (MC 173-74). 
Again we meet arguments which relate the spiritual to the material: the church 
concocts the idea of purgatory at the period when it is losing control over the 
perception and measurement of time, and at a period of increased economic stress 
{MI 71, 75). And in a brief but illuminating essay {MI 60-66), he shows how the 
papacy's preparations for the ecumenical council of 1274 brought about the 
realisation that over time the geographical limits of Christendom had extended, so 
that Rome was no longer its physical centre, and both practical and symbolic 
geography pointed to another location, Lyons. 

Crucially important to a reading of the middle ages in terms of how the 
physical world was inhabited both literally and imaginatively, is an understanding of 
the body, and this is an area in which Le Goffs books are disappointingly 
perfunctory. Though he offers suggestive remarks on individualism (MC 279) and 
on children ('were there any children in the medieval west?': MC 287), the ways in 
which medieval people inhabited their bodies do not really come into focus. There 
are three brief essays on aspects of this topic in The Medieval Imagination, but they 
seem particularly insubstantial now in the light of Peter Brown's The Body and 
Society. In Medieval Civilization Le Goff has a passing treatment of attitudes to the 
body (354-57), but sexuality is almost completely ignored. The two pages on 
courtly love (351-52) do little to suggest to the reader how linguistic and literary 
conventions might have shaped individual experience, while the paragraph on 
homosexuality (320) badly needs revision. To say that 'the history of medieval 
homosexuality has not yet been written' might have been true in 1964, but is 
manifestly not true now. The detailed and extensive work of John Boswell in 
Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality (whatever one thinks of his 
interpretation of the evidence, or his theoretical framework) and the brief account by 
R. I. Moore in The Formation of a Persecuting Society provide indications of how 
this subject might be approached; and as for Le Goffs suggestion that 'the limited 
extent of homosexuality is to be explained ... by the fact that the structure of the 
family failed to produce conditions which might favour the formation of Oedipus 
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complexes', one hardly knows where to begin to unpick that densely knotted mass 
of misconceptions. 

Experts on almonds or underwear will no doubt find matters to take issue 
with, and many readers will wish to rethink for themselves the connections which 
Le Goff makes between the material and the imaginative worlds; others may regret 
that some of the essays in The Medieval Imagination, such as those on the 
marvellous, the body and dreams, have not been expanded to book length. Even so, 
his central aim of mapping the ways in which medieval people experienced their 
physical world has been achieved with great persuasiveness, and his work lingers to 
shape the imagination of the modem reader. 

PAUL HAMMOND UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Elliott, John R., Jr., Playing God: Medieval Mysteries on the Modern Stage. 
(Studies in Early English Drama, 2.) Toronto, Buffalo, and London: University of 
Toronto Press, 1989. Pp. x, 186; 12 black-and-white plates. $45. 

The subject of Playing God: Medieval Mysteries on the Modern Stage may 
seem, on the surface, a comparatively straight forward one, limited as it is in time to 
the twentieth century - the first revival of a medieval play was William Poel's 
London production of Everyman in 1901 - and being reasonably well documented, 
given the unusual alliance of novelty value and academic interest. Scratch the 
surface though, as Elliott has done, and some of the complexities and dilemmas that 
confront the revivalist of medieval drama seem to infect the historian and critic. 

Preparing for the York contribution of their mystery cycle to the Festival of 
Britain in 1951, E. Martin Browne faced the problem that, in one form or another, 
has perplexed every producer of the plays in the twentieth century, 'how to stage an 
act of worship that would be entertaining to the sceptical, while at the same time 
creating an act of theatre that would be palatable to the devout' (p. 76). This desire 
to accommodate two kinds of audience, then the religious and the theatrical but now 
as likely to be the academic and the popular, is essentially one of attempting to unify 
a content and a form that history has divided. In something of an analogous way 
Elliott has attempted, in his study of not just the revival of medieval religious drama 
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but a significant period of English theatre history, to appeal to the specialist and the 
general reader/theatre-goer. The latter is acknowledged in the 'Preface' which offers 
by way of a mystery play definition a paragraph from Dorothy L. Sayers 'Types of 
Christian Drama' {New Outlook , No. 3, London, 1952, 104-12), that some may 
doubt is sufficient familiarization for those 'coming to the subject for the first time' 
(p. ix). The intention is admirable but the practice less than satisfying, resulting as it 
does in something of a compromise between the encyclopaedic and the interpretative 
which may disappoint the specialist rather more than the general reader. This 
disappointment grows with the realization that the text does not entirely meet the 
expectation raised by the title. Inevitably a somewhat arbitrary terminus ad quern 
must be chosen for a work dealing with the 'modern stage' but 1980 seems to lack 
historical significance and be rather early for a book published in 1989, particularly 
as it means leaving out discussion of such influential productions as the Towneley 
Cycle at Wakefield (1980), the Chester Cycle at Leeds (1983), with eight of the 
pageants performed on waggons in the streets of Chester later in the same year, and 
the full production of The Mysteries at the National Theatre (1985). This might 
seem unfortunate, if forgivable on practical grounds, but the 'Preface' makes it clear 
that the real cut-off date is 1970, 'a year which marked a turning point between what 
might be called the local and devotional presentation of the mysteries and their 
adoption by the academic and professional stages' (p. viii). All the more reason one 
would think to continue rather than terminate the discussion, especially as it means 
excluding, beyond passing reference (p. 128), the 1975 production of the York 
Cycle at Leeds which was the first to use pageant waggons since the original 
performances took place. Add to this a geographic exclusion zone around England, 
thereby curtailing detailed consideration of the Toronto productions, amongst others, 
and the title begins to call the Trades Description Act into question. To be fair, 
Elliott establishes the time and place parameters of the study in the 'Preface' and 
perhaps one should concentrate on what is present rather than being critical of 
absence, while at the same time wishing for a more accurate indication of the 
contents in the title. 

What Playing God does provide in the early chapters is a context in which to 
place the revival of religious drama in general and the mystery plays in particular. A 
revival which had to overcome active suppression in the late sixteenth century, three 
centuries of hostile church and public opinion to do with the incompatibility of 
religion and theatre, and legislation until as late as 1968 when the office of Lord 
Chamberlain was finally abolished allowing for representations of God and Christ 
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that no longer relied on the ingenuity of the lighting and sound designer but could 
once again take the form of living flesh. 

In a chapter which discusses the influence of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
on the restoration of Victorian faith in the value of biblical drama Elliott draws 
attention to a particularly significant attitude, which not only prepared the spiritual 
ground for the revival of medieval religious plays but was also to impose aesthetic 
values on production for which we have less reason to be grateful. What excused 
the Oberammergau performances in the eyes of churchmen and critics alike was that 
'all was as decorous as in church, permitting the spectator uninterrupted meditation 
on the spectacle before him' (p. 28). With a prohibition against applauding, 
whispering and the consumption of chocolates and cigarettes, everything possible 
was done to associate the experience with the reverence of contemporary church¬ 
going rather than the real or perceived vulgarity of the theatre. This desire for 
decorum, which necessitated distancing the medieval content from the current forms 
of theatre, seems to have pervaded the early productions of William Poel and 
Nugent Monck, the two pioneers of medieval drama revival. Poel's production of 
Everyman in 1901 was noted by critics for its 'solemnity and reverence' with 
audiences described as 'breathlessly quiet, polite and respectful’ (p. 43). And when 
Monck was cautioned by the police for selling tickets to the public for the 
performance of an unlicensed building (the Fortune Theatre) in 1909 in 
contravention of the Theatres Act 1843, as well as infringing the Blasphemy Laws, 
he defended himself by denying that anyone could object to the play as 'All 
suggestion of a theatrical atmosphere would have been kept out.... We have done 
all we can to present the play in a reverent spirit' (p. 45). Maybe of a different order 
but this is the root of the problem that was still troubling E. Martin Browne forty 
years on. 

When the history of medieval drama revival is set out like this in Playing God 
and placed in the context of contemporary theatre an interesting relationship 
emerges. On the one hand medieval religious drama gains a spurious early 
acceptance, when not falling foul of the Lord Chamberlain's stricture that 'neither 
God nor Jesus may appear on the stage or take a speaking part', by emphasizing its 
difference from contemporary theatre and the taint of immorality that accompanies it. 
While on the other hand the twentieth century sees a progressive gentrification of the 
theatre until, with a few notable exceptions apart, it achieves a certain artistic 
respectability and the status of an academic discipline. Somewhere in the middle, 
probably in the late 1950s the rehabilitation of medieval drama is well on the way to 
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being achieved. Interestingly though, as later chapters hint at, the lines having 
crossed go on diverging with the previous emphasis on religious content and the 
devotional and celebratory nature of the plays being replaced by a renewed interest in 
the comic and violent aspects of the plays and the way in which the epic theatrical 
form could challenge the increasingly moribund dominance of naturalism. 

This process can be seen working its way through the York Festival in the 
longest of the chapters in Playing God. The descriptions of the three and then four 
yearly productions between 1951 and 1980 are not only valuable in themselves as 
they document public performance and private squabble but demonstrate as a 
collection how the plays have acted as a barometer of wider social and cultural 
change. Originating in the association of the plays with the purpose of the Festival 
of Britain to restore the 'moral capital' of the nation and E. Martin Browne's 
insistence that 'only persons who sincerely believed in Christian doctrine' would be 
auditioned (p. 77), through to the 'bigger and more spectacular' productions that 
prompted Cecil B. DeMille in 1957 to offer a management takeover (p. 86), into the 
revolutionary 60s which realised Brecht's acknowledgement of the epic qualities of 
the mysteries, and his considerable influence on the current British stage, in 
productions by David Giles and William Gaskill. Productions which were 
sufficiently modern to require the reinstatement of E. Martin Browne and 'original 
purity' for the following production in 1966. Power came to the people in 1969, as 
it was hoped it would elsewhere, when the City Corporation took over the 
organization of the Festival and agreed that 'there should be more participation by 
amateur players, and, if possible, the cast to be entirely amateur, with as large a 
crowd as possible’ (p. 94). In 1976 a woman, Jane Howell, was appointed for the 
first time as director, and the idea of carnival informed the production with huge 
crowds, giant puppets and a forty-foot-long Chinese dragon. As Elliott points out, 
the plays were being used, in much the same way as Elizabethan texts, to confront 
the issues and values of the present, as well as, at times, reflecting nostalgically on 
the past, in ways that few modem plays could achieve. 

The other side of the revival coin is the archaeological production, supported 
by extensive research, that seeks to reproduce original-staging techniques where 
they are known or test informed speculation where they are not. Within this 
category Elliott only deals, in any detail, with the Bristol University Drama 
Department production of the Cornish ’Ordinalia' in 1969, when an entire academic 
year was given over to the production of medieval plays. This restriction to a single 
example is a pity in that, in many respects, it is the most informative part of the book 
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providing an eyewitness account of the event which complements the article by 
Neville Denny, the producer of the play, on 'Arena Staging and Dramatic Quality in 
the Cornish Passion Play' ( Stratford-upon-Avon Studies 16: Medieval Drama , 
London, 1973, 125-53). The discussion of this production, which falls inside 
Elliott's 1970 criterion for selection but outside the ’local and devotional 
presentation' category established in the 'Preface', ought to have convinced author 
and publisher that a more comprehensive treatment of the subject was possible and 
desirable. It would have avoided the problem with the final chapter which deals 
with some of the practical choices to be made in production either side of the 
authenticity/accessibility divide. This chapter, 'Mystery Plays for Modern 
Audiences', quite properly asks whether modem productions should use original or 
translated texts, be costumed in medieval or modem dress and be performed indoors 
or outside. Elliott acknowledges in his choice of references that the evidence most 
useful in making these decisions tends to come from the post 1970 'academic and 
professional' period. Unfortunately, because the central concern of the book is with 
pre 1970 productions, these performances do not receive the kind of detailed 
attention that they really require in this context. 

Playing God also includes a brief but useful 'Chronology of Principal 
Productions' and 'Cast Lists’ for the York Festival 1951-80, and the Cornish Cycle 
in 1969; the York lists providing the opportunity to chart the rise of Judith Dench 
from 'An Angel' in 1951 to 'Mary' in 1957, during which time she lost a 'th'. 
There are twelve black-and-white illustrations of which seven cover the York 
Festival with one giving cause for some surprise. The text promises, from the 1963 
production (p. 90), 'Lucifer, on being expelled from Heaven, was lowered to earth 
on a winch operated by the victorious angels in full view of the audience. (See plate 
5.)'. Inspection of plate 5 reveals either a compositor's error or the startling 
discovery that the device was cunningly disguised as the ubiquitous Miss Dench. In 
fact, the illustration referred to does not seem to have been included. 

In a book of otherwise high editorial standards and meticulous research, 
particularly in the case of Nugent Monck, inaccuracies become all the more 
conspicuous. The Chester Cycle, for example, was not 'originally presented over 
the course of three days' as Elliott claims (p. 102). The first performances were 
given on Corpus Christi Day with the transfer to Whitsuntide and a three-day 
schedule not taking place until the early sixteenth century. And although it is strictly 
true that the 'manuscripts do not tell us precisely how the cycle was divided' (p. 
102) it is somewhat misleading when the Early Banns of 1540 give a clear indication 
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of the division into three groups: Creation-Magi's Gifts; Innocents-Harrowing of 
Hell; Resurrection-Doomsday. Elliott also perpetuates that most persistent of myths 
that 'in the Middle Ages the leading roles were generally undertaken by professional 
actors' (p. 111). There is no evidence for such generalization. Players were paid 
for their services certainly, in some cases very well, but in the majority of instances 
where they can be identified they were members of participating guilds and not that 
elusive prey, the professional actor. 

Playing God makes a new and important contribution to the historiography of 
medieval drama that will attract the attention of medievalists, theatre historians and 
producers of medieval plays. Within self-imposed limits, it brings to the subject the 
authority of an academic and the pleasure of a play-goer. It is, though, only some of 
the history and part of the debate, and one must hope that publishers will not regard 
it as the final word on an esoteric subject warranting once and only treatment. 
Playing God sets the scene for a companion volume that will take the story beyond 
1970 into the area of academic and professional revivals of medieval mysteries on 
the modem stage. 


JOHN MARSHALL 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
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